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THE SONG SPARROW. 


BY DANSKE DANDRIDGE. 








WHEN, with her sandals green, the Spring 
Steals on, with timid pattering ; 

And tearful lids and wind-blown hair 
Half-veil the face we find so fair ; 

Into my window, morn by morn, 

The Sparrow’s simple strain is borne, 
With varied carols that express 

His wild and happy carelessness. 

And, as I hear his roundelay, 
Sometimes, with half a sigh, I say: 
“Oh, Sparrow, were you caged like me 
Would you exult so ringingly ? 

Or, did you bear a broken wing, 

My gentle neighbor, could you sing ?”’ 


SHEPHERDSTOWN, W. Va. 





WHAT I8 BEYOND. 


RY SARAH K. BOLTON, 








THE blue sky and the blue lake 
Meet together 
In sunny weather, 
But what, oh! what is beyond ’ 
I know this side the horizon line, 
With its purple hillsides, broad and fine ; 
But the country beyond, has it lakes like ours, 
And trees of grandeur, and fruits and flowers ? 
What, oh! what is beyond ? 


The gray sky and the gray lake 
Meet together 
In somber weather, 
But what, oh! what is beyond 
I know these homes, with their loves and woes, 
Their buried hopes from which patience grows ; 
Are these broken affections united there ? 
Are hopes fruition, and answered, prayer ’ 
What, oh! what is beyond ? 


The black sky and the black lake 
Meet together 
In stormy weather, 
But what, oh! what is beyond ” 
I know the currents that thrill the earth, 
And flash the sky at the thunder’s birth; 
But what of the circuit for souls between, 
And the central power in the Great Unseen ’ 
What, oh! what is beyond ’ 
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LOVE AND DEATH. 








BY LORIMER STODDARD. 





Love knocks with timid touch, 
Death opens the door wide ; 

Love knows there’s room for him, 
Yet lingers long outside. 


Death enters all uobid, 
Swift come, he swiftly goes: 
Why should he answer wait ? 
He neither cares nor knows. 


Death takes all as he will, 
Love gone leaves much behind ; 
Would Death more generous be, 
If he like Love were blind } 


New Yous city, 


THE SNOWDROP. 


BY JOHN B. TABB. 








BEHOLD, from winter’s sleeping side, 
The sacramental power 
Of Nature fashioneth a bride 
As fair as Eden’s flower. 
E..icoir City, Mp, 





ARBOR DAY IN SCHOOLS. 


BY THE HON. B. G, NORTHROP, 








THE appointment of the Hon. J. Sterling Morton, as 
Secretary of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, naturally calls attention to the importance of 
Arbor Day, which was originated by him in Nebraska 
in 1872. His able advocacy of this measure was a mar- 
velous success the first year, and still more each suc- 
ceeding year. So remarkable have been the results of 
Arbor Day in Nebraska, that its originator is gratefully 
recognized as the great benefactor of his State. It in- 
dicates the universal sentiment of its citizens of all 
classes that the suggestion of his appointment to the 
Department of Agriculture was unanimously com- 
mended by all parties in the Nebraska Legislature. 
Proofs of public appreciation of his grand work I found 
wherever I have been in that State. It glories in the 
old misnomer of the geographies, ‘* The Great American 
Desert,” since it has become so habitable and hospitable 
by cultivation and tree planting. Where twenty years 
ago, the books said trees would not grow, the settler 
who does not plant them is the exception. The 
Nebraskans are justly proud of this great achievement 
and are determined to maintain this pre-eminence. 

Arbor Day for economic tree planting and Arbor Day 
in schools differ in origin and scope. Both have been 
erroneously attributed to me, tho long ago I advocated 
tree planting by youth, and started the scheme of cen- 
tennial tree planting, offering a dollar prize in 1876 to 
every boy or girl who should plant, or help in planting, 
five ‘‘ centennial trees ;” still the happy idea of designat- 
ing a given day when all should be invited to unite in 
this work belongs solely to ex-Governor Morton. 
His great problem was to meet the urgent needs of 
vast treeless prairies. At the meeting of the American 
Forestry Association, held at St. Paal in 1883, my reso- 
lution in favor of observing Arbor Day in schools in all 
our States was adopted, and a committee was appointed 
to push that work. Continued as their chairman from 
that day to this, I have presented the claims of Arbor 
Day personally, or by letter, to the Governor, or State 
School Superintendent in all our States and Territories. 

My first efforts were not encouraging. The indiffer- 
ence of State officials who, at the outset, deemed Arbor 
Day an obtrusive innovation was expected and 
occasioned no discouragement. My last word with 
more than one governor was: ‘‘ This thing is sure to go. 
My only question is, Shall it be under your administra- 
tion or that of your succesor?’ Many State officials 
who at first were apathetic, on fuller information have 
worked heartily for the success of Arbor Day. The 
logic of events has answered objections. Wherever it 
has been fairly tried it has stood the test of experience. 
Now such a day is observed in forty States and Terri- 
tories, in accordance with legislative act or recommenda- 
tion of State agricultural and horticultural societies or 
the State grange, or by special proclamation of the Gov- 
ernor or recommendation of the State School Superin- 
tendents, and insome States by all these combined. It 
has already become the most interesting, widely 
observed and useful of school holidays. It should not 
be a legal holiday, tho that may be a wise provision for 
the once treeless prairies of Nebraska. 

Popular interest in this work has been stimulated by 
the annual proclamations of Governors and the full and 
admirable circulars of State and County School Superin- 
tendents sent to every school in the State. The fact that 
Bergen is the ‘‘ banner” county of New Jersey, if not in 
the country, for Arbor Day work is due to the enthu- 
siasm of John Terhune, County Superintendent. His 
Arbor Day program for 1893, the best he has ever 
issued, contains, in addition to the Governor's proclama- 
tion, a paper by the State School Superintendent, A, B. 
Poland, and one on “Trees,” by Hon, J. Sterling 
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Morton, together with selections in prose and verse for 

recitations—a handsome pamphlet of thirty pages. 

Arbor Day has fostered love of country. It has become 

a patriotic observance in those Southern States which 

have fixed its date on Washington’s Birthday. Lectur- 

ing this season in all these States, I have been delighted, 

as also in former years, to find as true loyalty to the 

Stars and Stripes in them as in the North. This custom 

of planting memorial trees:in honor of Washington, Lin- 

coln and other patriots, and also of celebrated authors 
and philanthropists, has become general. Now that the 
national flag with its forty-four stars floats over ali the 
schoolhouses in so many States, patriotism is effectively 
combined with the Arbor Day addresses, recitations and 
songs. Among the latter ‘‘ The Star-Spangled Banner” 
and ‘‘ America” usually find a place. Who can estimate 
the educating influence exerted upon the millions of 
youth who have participated in these exercises? This 
good work has been greatly facilitated by the eminent 
authors of America who have written so many choice 
selections in prose and poetry on the value and beauty of 
trees, expressly for use on Arbor Day. What growth of 
mind and heart has come to myriads of youth who have 
learned these rich gems of our literature and applied 
them by planting and caring for trees, and by combining 
sentiments of patriotism with the study of trees, vines, 
shrubs and flowers, and thus with the love of Nature in 
all her endless forms and marvelous beauty ! 

An eminent educator says: ‘‘ Any teacher who has 
no taste for trees, shrubs or flowers is unfit to be placed 
in charge of children.” Arbor Day has enforced the 
same idea, especially in those States in which the pupils 
have cast their ballots on Arbor Day in favor of a State 
tree and State flower. Habits of observation have thus 
been formed which have led youth in their walks, at 
work or play, to recognize and admire our noble trees, 
and to realize that they are the grandest products of 
Nature and form the finest drapery that adorns the earth 
in all lands. How many of these children in maturer 
years will learn from happy experience that there is a 
peculiar pleasure in the parentage of trees—forest, fruit 
or ornamental—a pleasure that never cloys but grows 
with their growth. 

Arbor Day has proved as memorable for the home as 
the school, leading youth to share in dooryard adorn- 
ments. Much as has been done on limited school 
grounds, far greater improvements have been made on 
the homesteads and the roadsides. The home is the ob- 
jective point in the hundreds of village improvement 
societies recently organized. The United States Census 
of 1890 shows that there has recently been a remarkable 
increase of interest in horticulture, arboriculture and 
floriculture. The reports collected from 4,510 nursery- 
men give a grand total of 3,886 ,855,778 trees, vines,shrubs, 
roses and plants as then growing on their grounds, 
Arbor Day and village improvement societies are not 
the least among the many happy influences that have 
contributed to this grand result. 

CLINTON , CONN, 
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THE PERSECUTION OF CHINESE—AND DAN- 
GER OF RETALIATION. 


BY PRESIDENT W, A. P. MARTIN, D.D., LLD., 


Or THE IMPERIAL TUNGWEN COLLEGE, PEKING, CHINA. 





To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT :—During the 
year and a half since my return to this coun- 
try, I have not written a line for any newspaper. 
If I now break silence, and borrow your paper to serve 
as a megaphone, to carry my voice to thousands beyond 
the sea, it is because I feel pressed in spirit by a sense 
of impending danger. 

Tho not connected with any missionary society, I have 
not lost interest in the missionary work ; and if Isounda 
note of warning, it is not only prompted by sympathy 
for a work in which I was once engaged, but suggested 
by what I see and know of the Chinese officials. 

For nearly a guarter of a century I have been in the 
service of the Chinese Government in the position which 
I now hold, and in familiar intercourse with its higher 
officials. 

They are wise and they are proverbially patient ; but 
the conduct of our Government has provoked them 
beyond endurance, If multitudes of their people are 





thrown into prison or deported, is it to be supposed that 
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no American will be imprisoned in China or deported 
from China? Those most exposed to such retaliation 
are our missionaries. 

Will you not in their interest kindly give the accom- 
panying lettera place in your columns, and this note also 
by way of preface ? 


Knowing that no paper in the United States stands 
up more manfully than yours for righteousness. and 
truth, come to you with an appeal against the un- 
righteousness of the Registration Act now about to be 
enforced against the Chinese. 

That one provision is the most objectionable feature 
in the Geary Exclusion law. The propriety of exclud- 
ing or suspending Chinese immigration, I shall not 
stop todiscuss. It is too late in the day to take up those 
questions with any prospect of altering the current of 
public sentiment ; the most that friends of justice and 
humanity can expect to do for the Chinese is to raise a 
warning against the outrageous oppression to which 
those now in the United States are made liable by the 
provisions of this new law. 

At first view the registration clause appears to be 
harmless ; and it commended itself to those who voted 
for itas a clever expedient for distinguishing between 
those who have come in by the door and those who 
have effected an entrance in some other way. But is it 
consistent with our treaty engagements to impose on the 
Chinese an obligation not required of other foreigners ? 
Our treaty expressly engages that ‘‘Chivese residing in 
the United States shall enjoy the same privileges, ex- 
emptions and immunities in respect of travel or resi- 
dence as may be there enjoyed by the citizens or sub- 
jects of the most favored nation.” This is the language 
of the treaty of 1869: and the engagement is renewed in 
terms equally emphatic in the treaty of 1880. Now, is 
an arbitrary requirement of registration, whether harm- 
less or not, consistent with this engagement ? 

The law of 1888, of which this new law is an amend- 
ment, was admitted in a decision of the Supreme Court 
to be a violation of our treaty engagements. Does not 
the open disregard of our pledged faith by this new 
amendment suggest a doubt whether our people are dis- 
posed to keep faith with China? 

How the Chinese in the United States regard the regis- 
tration clause may be inferred from the fact that up to 
the present date not one of them has applied for a certifi- 
cate. The limit of time expires in May, and at that 
date, instead of a few hundreds, as at first supposed, 
who will be liable to imprisonment and deportation for 
want of that document, it is now probable that the whole 
body of Chinese will render themselves liable to those 
penalties, 

That accusers and prosecutors will not be wanting is a 
matter of certainty, and if the enforcement of this un- 
just requirement is once undertaken, where will it end? 

Not long ago President Harrison, in strong and digni- 
fied language, expressed his reprobation of the conduct 
of Russia in expelling the Jews. Will the imprisonment 
and deportation of many thousands of Chinese present 
to the eyes of Christendom a more edifying spectacle ? 

A legislative remedy for this mortifying contradiction 
to our national character and national covenants is 
scarcely to be looked for ; but is there not still time to 
induce our Executive to refrain from enforcing the ob- 
jectionable measure? 

if it is enforced, some kind of retaliation on the part 
of China will certainly be provoked. Already our bad 
faith in regard to our treaties is bearing disagreeable 
fruits. The high Chinese authorities openly tax our 
country with having been the first to make light of 
treaty engagements when it suited the ends of our poli- 
ticians to do so; and tho they have not yet denounced 
the broken treaties as no longer binding, it is not unlike- 
ly that they will follow our example and consult their 
own convenience rather than the letter of a broken con- 
tract. 

Of this, a few signs are already visible. The case 
mentioned by the Rev. C. A. Stanley in your issue of 
December 8:h, 1892, is in point ; and recently the Chinese 
authorities have refused certain privileges to British 
ships engaged in coasting trade on the ground that those 
privileges are derived from the American Treaty, which 
has been broken by the Americans, and is, therefore, not 
to be pleaded as a source of derivative rights. 

If the mandarins reason in this way with the British, 
what willthey say to our own ministers and consuls 
when they appeal to the authority of treaties? 

Our trade will, of course, be obstructed at every 
point ; but American trade has long ceased to be an im- 
portant factor in the commerce of China. Its prosperity 
or decay is apparently a matter of no concern to the 
American people. But is that the case with the mission- 
ary interest? The mandarins have lately been trying to 
ascertain the precise number of our missionaries in 
China ; and when they find out that our cor tingent in the 
crusading host is not merely four hundred at present, 
but that a single society in New York is proposing in the 
course of the present year to send out two hundred more, 
will they not understand how to aim a blow that will 
reach the heart of the American people ? : 

If anything like a wholesale persecution of Chinese is 
inaugurated by the enforcement of the Registration Act, 
it is morally certain that our missionaries will be driven 





out. That would mean irreparable disaster to the cause 
of Christ, which now looks so hopeful in this great 
empire. 

This is not mere surmise. The great Viceroy Li 
Hung Chang once said to the writer, when discussing 
the treatment of Chinese in the United States: ‘‘ What 
would you say if I were to drive out all your mission- 
aries?’ 1 replied that ‘‘I would say he was driving out 
the best friends of the Chinese, and that he was violating 
a maxim of Confucius, which forbids to vent one’s 
anger on the innocent.” 

He laughed,and said he had only brought up the ques- 
tion for the sake of argument. But notwithstanding 
the maxim of Confucius, I have no doubt that he and 
the other viceroys will, in the case supposed, expel 
every missionary of American nationality. 

Not long ago, the United States Minister, Colonel 
Danby (whose presence in this crisis appears to be so 
essential that all Americans are praying that Mr. Cleve- 
land may leave him at his post), said to me: “ It almost 
seems as if we were drifting into a war with China.” 

A war with China! What is to be gained by it but 
expense and disgrace? Are we likely to come out of 
such a struggle better than the French did in 1885? 
Notwithstanding the enormous strength of their navy, 
they were compelled to withdraw without a farthing of 
indemnity, tho they had demanded no less than eighty 
million francs. Not only are our naval forces much 
inferior to theirs—so unprotected is our Pacific Coast 
that a Chinese squadron could easily blockade the whole 
line from San Francisco to Seattle and Tacoma. Their 
power of resistance has been tested—their power in the 
way of attack is not to be despised. 

But,after all, our appeal is not to any dread of possible 
consequences to ourselves—it is to the fear of causing by 
our conduct a great and glorious work of evangelization 
to be obstructed that I appeal with confidence, 

Let the twenty millions of church members rise up in 
their might and impose a veto on this threatened perse- 
cution—that our missionaries may not be expelled, and 
that the fires of persecution may not be kindled against 
their converts in this Oriental Empire. 
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HOW THE CHINESE FEEL ABOUT THE EX- 
CLUSION BILL. 


BY ISAAC T. HEADLAND, 
PROFESSOR IN THE PEKING UNIVERSITY. 


As the time approaches for the putting into operation 
of the Exclusion Bill, enacted one year ago by the 
United States Government, there is more or less excite- 
ment here among the Chinese officials and the Ameri- 
cans. The excitement in the two gouthern provinces 
will be much greater than here, because it is the people 
of those provinces that areaffected. It is reported here 
that the American minister anticipates trouble, and that 
Li Hung Chang and most of the officials of the Tsungli 
Yamen talk very freely about a Government which thus 
breaks her treaties. 

Li Hung Chang is said to have told Dr. W. A. P. Mar- 
tin, President of the Chinese Imperial College, that he 
would send all the Americans out of China. Dr. Martin 
answered that he wanted to be the first one sent—that he 
had been here twenty years as a missionary, and was 
now in the employment of the Government ; but he 
hoped the Viceroy would send him first ofall. Whether 
such measures will be resorted to or not remains to be 
seen ; but it will make it very unpleasant for all Ameri- 
cansin China, if any large number of the Chinese should 
be arrested and sent out of the United States. There is 
great fear of riots and mobs in Canton and Hongkong. 

Is there not something significant in the fact that 
when Mr. Cleveland signed an unjust bill against the 
Chinese in 1888, for the purpose of securing the vote of 
the Pacific States, he was defeated as presidential candi- 
date; and that when Mr. Harrison signed this bill in 
1892, contrary to the wishes of the various great 
Churches, that he suffered a like defeat? So may it al- 
ways be! Perbaps the United States is more Christian 
as a people than as a Government. 

It is reported that the Tsungli Yamen have asked Dr. 
Martin to furnish them with the names of all the Amer- 
ican missionaries and orphan asylums. It may mean 
danger or it may mean protection, but is very indefinite. 

There seems to us here to be no excuse whatever for 
the breaking of the treaty by the Exclusion Bill. It 
would have been enough to have required those who ar- 
rived in the United States after the treaty was made, to 
register and take out a certificate of residence. How is 
it possible under the Constitution to make such ex-post 


facto requirements? Itis hoped here that this law will 


be abrogated before May 5th. How can the United 
States claim to rank as a Christian nation when, without 
a word of explanation, she thus breaks her promises? 


> 





THE host of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church, at Washington, will be the Rev. W. A. Bartlett, 
D.D., Pastor of the New York Avenue Church. Dr. Bart- 
lett is a man in the prime of life, a graduate of Hamilton 
College and Union Theological Seminary. He also 
studied several years in the German universities. He has 
been Pastor of the Elm Place Congregational Church, 
Brooklyn, Plymouth Congregational Church, Chicago, 
and the Second Presbyterian Church, Indianapolis. 
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THE PUPPY. 
BY LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 


HE is the sixty-sixth in direct descent, and his coat ig 
like amber damask, and his blue eyes are the most win. 
ning that you ever saw. They seem to proclaim him ag 
much too good for this vulgar world, and worthy of 
such zeal and devotion as you, only you, could give to 
his helpless infancy. And, with a blessing upon the 
Abbot of Clairvaux, who is popularly supposed to have 
invented his species, you carry him home; and in the 
morning, when you are told that he has eaten a yard of 
the new stair-carpet, you look into those dreamy eyes 
again, and no reproach shall reach him, you swear, be- 
cause you stand for evermore between. And he grows 
great in girth, and in character the very chronicle and 
log-book of his noble ancestry ; he may be erratic, but 
he puts charm and distinction into everything he does, 
Your devotedness to his welfare keeps him healthy and 
honest, and absurdly partial to the squeak of your 
boots, or the imperceptible aroma which, as it would 
seem, you disperse a mile away. The thing which 
pleases you most at first is his ingenuous childishnegs, 
It is a fresh little soul in the rogue’s body : 

** Him Nature giveth for defense 
His formidable innocence !” 

You see him touch pitch every day. Associating with 
the sewer-building Italians with their strange oaths, 
with affected and cynical ‘‘salesladies” in shops (she of 
the grape-stall being clearly his too-seldom-relenting 
goddess), and with the bony Thomas-cat down street, 
who is an acknowledged anarchist, and whose infrequent 
suppers have made him sour-complexioned toward 
society, and ‘‘ thereby disallowed him,” as dear old Wal- 
ton would say, ‘‘to be a competent judge.” But Pup 
loses nothing of his sweet congenital absent-mindedness ; 
your bringing up sits firmly upon him and keeps him 
young. He expands into a giant, and such as meet him 
on a lonely road have religion, until he has passed, 
Seven, nine, ten months go over his white-hooded head ; 
and behold, he is nigh a year old, and still sinless. He 
begins to accumulate facts, for his observation of late 
has not been unscientific ; but he cannot generalize, and 
on every first occasion he puts his foot in it—A music- 
box transfixes him: the English language, proceeding 
from a parrot in a cage, shakes his reason for days. A 
rocking-horse on a piazza draws from him the only bad 
word he knows. He sees no obligation to respect persons 
with mumps, or with very red beards, or with tools and 
dinner-pails; in the last instance, he acts advisedly 
against honest labor, as he perceives that most overalls 
have kicks in them. Like Plato, he reserves his 
haughty demeanor for slaves and servants. Moreover, be- 
fore the undemonstrated he comes hourly to a pause. 
If a wheelbarrow, unknown hitherto among vehicles, 
approaches him from his suburban hill, he is aware of 
the presence of the supernatural ; but he will not flinch, 
ashe was wont to do once; rather will he stand four 
square, with eyebrows and ears vocal with wonder and 
horror. Then the man back of the moving bulk speaks 
over his truck to you, in the clear April evening: ‘‘ Be- 
gorra, ’tis his furrust barry !” and you love the man for 
his accurate, affectionate sense of the situation. When 
Pup is too open-mouthed and curious, when he dilates, 
in fact, with the wrong emotion, it reflects upon you, 
and reveals the flaws in your educational system. He 
blurts out dire things before fine ladies. When he hears 
one of them declaiming, with Delsarte gestures, in a 
drawing room, he appears in the doorway undergoing 
symptoms of acutest distress, and singing her down pro- 
fessedly for her own sake ; and afterward he pities her 
so, and is so chivalrously drawn toward her in her ap- 
parent aberration, that he lies for hours on the flounce of 
her gown, eyeing you, and calumniating you somewhat 
by his vicarious groans andsighs, But ever after, Pup 
admits the recitation of tragic selections as one human 
folly more. 

He is so big and so unsophisticated that you daily 
feel the incrongruity, and wish, in a vague sort of way, 
that there was a street boarding school in your town 
where he could rough it away from an adoring family, 
and learn to be responsible and self-opinionated like 
other dogs. He has a maternal uncle on the estate 
across the field—a double-chinned, tawny ogre, good- 
natured as a baby, and utterly rash and improvident, 
whose society you cannot covet for your tender saint 
and imminent hero. One fine day Pup is low with the 
distemper, and evidence is forthcoming that he has vis- 
ited, under his uncle’s guidance, the much deceased lob- 
ster thrown into the hotel tubs. After weeks of anxious 
nursing, rubbings in oil, and steamings with vinegar, 
during which space he coughs and wheezes ina heart- 
breaking imitation of advanced consumption, he is left 
alone a moment on his warm rug with the thermometer 
in his special apartment steady at 68°, and plunges out 
into the winter blast. Hours later he returns, and the 
vision of his vagabond uncle slinking around the house 
announces to you in what companionship he has been. 
Plastered to the ears in mud and icicles, wet to the bone. 
jaded, guilty, and doomed now, of course, to die, Pup 
retires behind the kitchen table. The next morning he 
is well. The moral, to him at least, is that our uncle is 
an astute and unappreciated person and a genuine man 
of the world. 
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Yet our uncle, with all his laxity, has an honorable 
heart, and practices the maxima reverentia puero. 
It is not from him that Pup shall learn his little 
share of iniquity. Meanwhile illumination is nearing him 
in the shape of a little old white bull-terrier of uncertain 
parentage, with ove ear and a scar on his neck, and de- 
pravity in the very lift of his stumped tail. This active 
imp, recently come to live in the neighborhood, fills you 
with forebodings ; and yet you know that Pup must 
grow up some time, must take his chances, inust fight 
and be fooled, must err and repent, must exhaust the 
dangerous knowledge of the great university for which 
his age at last befits him. The ordeal will harm neither 
him nor you; and yet you cannot help an anxious look 
at him, full four feet tall from crown to toe, and with a 
leg like an obelisk, preserving unseasonably his ambigu- 
ous early air of exaggerated goodness. One day he fol- 
lows you to the post office, and meets the small Mephisto 
on the homeward path, They dig a bone together and 
converse behind trees; and when you call Pup, he 
snorts his initial defiance and dances away in the tempt- 
er’s wake. Finally your whistle compels him, and he 
comes soberly forward. By this time the ringleader 
terrier is departing, with a diabolical wink. You re- 
member that a moment before he stood on a mound 
whispering in your innocent’s beautiful dangling ear, 
and you glance sharply at Pup. Yes, it has happened ; 
he will never seem quite the same again, with 
“the contagion of the world’s slow stain” 

beginning in his candid eyes. He is adog now. He 
knows. 

AUBURNDALE, MASss. 
REMINISCENCES OF WASHINGTON BEFORE 
AND DURING THE WAR.* 


THE SENATE IN 1850. 
BY GRACE GREENWOOD, 








THE colleague of Mr. Douglass in 1850, was General 
James shields, a kindly, gallant man, who seldom made 
speeches to the Senate, his constituents and posterity, 
but frequently made eyes—very pleasant eyes—at his 
many lady friends in the gallery, as he sat in a central 
seat, a marked figure, with his half-military coat but- 
toned up to the chin, over the scars of nine Mexican War 
wounds. He was an alien, if one of a nation who seem 
about to make aliens of us, can be so designated ; yet I 
can distinctly recall a habitual expression of complacent 
patriotism, which seemed to say: ‘* Here am I, with 
as many lives as acat, and all nine devoted to the service 
of our country.” There was a budding honor of his 
youth, which, had it blossomed blood-red, might have 
changed the course of American history. It was a mo- 
mentous meeting, with swords aud surgeons, probes, 
lint, brandy flasks and all that, in a flowery field, near 
Springfield, Ill. But the unpleasantness was peaceably 
and honorably arranged, after which the muse, Clio, 
took a long breath and a fresh stylus and went on re- 
cording the career of one Abraham Lincoln. 

Ohio h dabrace of noble Senators in 1850; she is not 
likely to do better very soon. Salmon Portland Chase, 
then in his early prime, was a model of manliness and 
eenatorial demeanor, as, indeed, he was always. The 
chief-justiceship added nothing to his personal dignity. 
He was a thorough gentleman, refined in his tastes and 
of spotle:s moral character. As a statesman his theories 
were, I suppose, democratic, but his instincts were aris- 
tocratic. I remember saying that his humanitarian af- 
filiations and Christian principles alone kept him from 
being ambitious as Coesar and proud as Coriolanus, 
Personally he was extremely sensitive, and his pride 
easily wounded. In the House of Representatives, at 
that time, was Mr. Norton 8. Towrshend, an intelligent, 
broad-minded Eoglishman, who, while in the Ohio Leg- 
islature, had been largely iostrumental in the coalition 
of Democrats and Free-soilers, which resulted in the 
election of Mr. Chase. Indeed, his vote decided it. 
When Mr. Towashend became known, much against his 
will, in Washington, as ‘the man who rent Chase to 
the Senate,” the Senator was greatly annoyed, and too 
Plainly showed it. His manner of taking the attempts 
at social ostracism, by Proslavery Whigs and Demo- 
Crats, Southern Fire-eaters and Northern Doughfaces, 
Was iu striking contrast to that of John P. Hale, the 
bluff and independent, in whose bright gazetteer there 
was no such word as Coventry. Mr. Chase would flush 
With vexation and stiffen with hauteur, and show that 
he felt every contemp ible little slight, while the jolly 
New Hampshire Senator, out of the Senate, would warm 
the cold shoulder with an apparently good-natured slap, 
and coolly ignore a snub or a sneer. except when and 
where he could piy backat once. If the debt had to run 
on a while, he sti'l paid, and did not begrudge interest. 

Mr. Chase, in bis speeches and in discussion, was fear- 
less andearnest, but courteous and calm. With little 
fire in himself, he seldom struck tire from others. Even 
his humanity was more of the intellect, the fine, clear, 
Just brain, than of the heart and soul of the man. His 
sympathies were never suffered to swamp his judgment 
sigh influence his policy. He was never, even by intimate 
friends, called by his Christian name—perhaps because 
ithad “an ancient and fishlike” sound. As a schoolboy 
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I doubt if he was ever called ‘‘Sal Chase”; but his col- 
league was always and everywhere “ Tom Corwin.” He 
never rose above or sank below the atmosphere of famil- 
iar endearment. Noble Tom Corwin! how plainly I can 
see him now, with his dark, powerful, massive face, 
played over now and then by the heat-lightnings of a 
quaint and kindly humor. I had heard so much for 
years of his brilliant wit and magnetic eloquence that I 
longed to hear him speak, and as the discussion on the 
Compromise Measures went on, waxing hotter and hot- 
ter, great hopes were entertained by the Free-soilers (tho 
he was not exactly of that ilk) of his championship of tle 
principles of Antislavery, which we knew he had at 
heart. With growing impatience we waited to see that 
stalwart gladiator stride into the arena. When Dr. 
Bailey, who knew him most intimately, was asked, 
‘“*When is Tom Corwin to make. his speech ?” he would 
answer, witha confident smile, ‘* Oh, Corwin is all right 
—only biding his time, and it will be a good time. The 
speech is all prepared. I know, for I have seen it, and 
read portions of it. ’Tis a brilliant philippic as well as a 
powerful argument. It will make a tremendous sensa- 
tion.” 

That speech never was delivered. A sad disappoint- 
ment it was for all opponents of the Omnibus Bill. called 
by Colonel Benton *‘ the dishonest compromise plot”— 
and especially for the Free-soilers, who remembered his 
former brave utterances for freedom and humanity on 
the Mexican War measures and the Clayton Compromise 
Bill. Grand reading yet is that once famous speech on 
the Mexican War, delivered in 1847—that masterly pro- 
test against a dastardly, unequal fight for conquest and 
territorial aggrandizement. In it occurred that terrible 
passage which burned it>elf into the heart of the people. 
After ridiculing the idea of a need of expansion for our 
population, he said : 

“Tf I werea Mexican I would say to you, Have you not 
room enough in your own country in which to bury your 
dead men? If you will come into mine we will greet you 
with bloody hands and welcome you to hospitable graves.”’ 

Before closing he boldly grasped the nettle, or the cac- 
tus of the real question and motive of the War—slavery 
extension. He stated strongly and broadly that all the 
sentiment of the North worth estimating was unaltera- 
bly opposed to that extension, and asked, ‘* How is it 
with the South ? Can it be that they are willing to ex 
pend their blood and treasure in the acquisition of im- 
mense territory. and forego the right to carry thither 
their slaves and inhabit the country, if they shall choose 
todoso? They will contend for the right to the last ex- 
tremity, even if they make no use of it.” 

Nothing could be more fearless and forcible than his 
arguments, so calmly put, in this speech, against *‘ the 
sum of all villainies”; tho he did uot call it by that 
wicked Wesleyan name, exactly. Both this and the 
speech on the Clayton Compromise abound in passages 
of rare eloquence and splendid sarcasm—with now and 
then a touch of pathos ora flazh of humor. They dis- 
played throughout the rich resources of the popular ora- 
tor ; and yet, that which would probably have been Cor- 
win’s grandest oration, written not for the United States 
Senate alone but for that tremendous forum the Ameri- 
can public, was never to be heard! Day after day, 
week after week, he delayed, and before the combat was 
over in that trampled arena, he shook the dust from his 
feet, having been called up higher—even to the Cabinet 
of President Fillmore. He went, and lost the great op- 
portunity of his life. He died in 1865, quite in the 
gloaming of his fame, leaving behind him many lesser 
and scarce younger men still basking in the noontide of 
public favor, His friend, Don Piatt, writi: g of him not 
many years ago, says: 

‘* Dear old master of human emotions, who could sway a 
crowd at will from tears to Jaughter and from laughter 
back to teara, who—take him all in all—was the greatest 
man Ohio ever put to the front, and yet is passing from 
history in a way to make those grieve who loved and rev- 
erenced him in life. The memory his genius claims is not 
for him.”’ 

It must be that with all his brilliant and even heroic 
qualities, Mr. Corwin lacked the highest, toughest moral 
courage to boldly face political complications the most 
menacing, *‘ and by opposing, end them’—to play a fore- 
most part in national crises, the most trying and momen- 
tous, thereby linking himself indissolubly to the history 
of his time. But if he was not himself a hero, of the 
stern Edwin M. Stanton or Grant stuff, his brave words 
had helped to make heroes and patriots. He lacked also 
the politician’s tact to keep himself to the front in great 
party movements, He suffered himself to be shelved in 
that Mexican mission. I hope he enjoyed himself among 
the people he had tried to befriend, but his own country 
could better have spared to them a brigadier or two. 

I have just been reading one of Corwin’s early Wash- 
ington speeches, once very famous, now an almost fer- 
gotten legend, yet which, for wit, satire avd pure 
drollery has surely never been surpassed on the floor of 
the House. It was in reply to, and ridicule of, one Rep- 
resentative Crary, a Michigan militia officer, who had 
gone out of his way, ina very absurd manner, to attack 
Gen. William Henry Harrison, and criticise his military 
operations, particularly those of the battle of Tippecanoe. 
The strong point of Mr. Corwin’s satire was the preten- 
sion of the rural ‘‘ Militia General on the Peace Estab- 





lishment” to exhaustive knowledge of military tactics 
and the management of armies in the field; and the 
comic effect of his words was immensely hightened by 
his personating the Michigan hero in all the glory of 
muster day, by pompously marching up and down the 
aisle waving a cornstalk, which weapon he had smug- 
gled into the House and secreted under his desk. 

Of course, that unparliamentary scene convulsed the 
flouse with unlawful mirth—was almost as keenly en- 
joyed as were later some of the hand-to-hand fights that 
came off there. As for the effect on the victim, I re- 
member the reminiscent report of an old Congressman : 

‘“‘Crary was just flayed alive: but so neatly was the 
operation performed that he didn’t realize it till, on get- 
ting up the next morning, he missed something, and went 
searching about for his cuticle.” 

It is, after all, as a humorist that Corwin, the orator, 
governor, senator, cabinet and foreign minister, is best 
remembered by his few surviving friends—and it is not 
saddening to think it—so utterly impossible is it to esti- 
mate the lightness and brightness that such a spirit as 
his brings into this dull world. He was, like Yorick, ‘a 
fellow of infinite jest ”"—quite the cleverest, quaintest, 
most delicious storyteller I have ever met, andI have 
known some of tbe most distinguished raconteurs of my 
day and generation, His dramatic power, especially facial, 
seemed limitless. There was no human creature whose 
action, voice and expression he could not assume at will; 
and the power was not limited to his kind, for, like Gar- 
rick, he had a talent for imitating animals, and like him 
did not disdain to use it for the amusement of little folk 
—and sometimes for ‘‘ children of a larger growth.” In 
my present ‘* den” his picture hangs beside that of Gar- 
rick ; and I do not believe the great English actor would 
disdain the companionship. 

Mr. Corwin could not, evenafier he bacame Master of 
Aladdin's Cave—Secretary of the Treasury—restrain his 
love of fun, his wild spirit of jesting. He would often 
drop in at Dr. Bailey’s late in the evening, after a recep- 
tion, perhaps, and tell us stories till into the ‘sma’ 
hours”; for he always found there eager and apprecia- 
tive listeners. How unspeakably funny they were, those 
stories of Western political campaigns, log-cabin enter- 
tainment and stagecoach journeys, The properest New 
England girl present would laugh herse!f weak and col- 
lapse in speechless ecstacies of mirth, while the shyest 
youth would yell with delight, and, like Tennyson’s 
‘*Gilded Squire,” roll on the floor, ‘‘ slain with laugh- 
ter.” 

I was obliged to laugh at some stories told me of the 
sport he made of a distinguished English friend of mine, 
Mr. Martin F, Tupper, a poet whose prodigious popu- 
larity in that day can hardly be comprehended in this. 
He was here making his first harvest of transatlantic 
laurels, which, | am afraid, was also his last. His poe- 
try was a brief, tho furious fashion. We knew not 
‘*fad” in those primitive days, He was a small, dainty, 
gilt-edged, édition de luxe of a man, handsome, simple- 
hearted and good-hearted, with a British constitutional 
inability to take an American joke, and a generous 
amount of innocent vanity. I think he dreamed that 
there were few things in Heaven and earth, not touched 
on in his ‘* Philosophy.” 

One evening, at a White House dinner, I believe, Mr. 
Tupper sat beside Mr. Corwin, who, over his wine, pro- 
ceeded to discourse on the divine art of poetry, in a way 
delightfully absurd, but rather puzzling to the poet. 
Among other things, he said : 

‘Why, Mr. Tupper, do you poets always make the 
heart the seatof love? Now I should locate that passion 
in quite another organ—the liver.” 

‘* Why, bless my soul, Me, Corwin, you are not speak- 
ing seriously ?” 

** Perfectly, my dear sir. For example, whena young 
man is in love, his heart is seldom affected, but his 
liver always is. He loses his appetite ; if there are ob- 
stacles, he peaks and pines and has a jaundiced look— 
you surely have observedit. Perhap3 you know how it 
is yourself. Now, you poets ought to let up on the heart 
and deal with the liver. I would even have changes 
made inthe old poems, in consonance with physiolog- 
ical truth.” 

‘But, my dear sir, what about the rhyme ani 
rhythm ?”’ 

**Oh, those little things could be arranged. For in- 
stance, let’s take Byron's * Maid of Athens.’ The first 
lines, you know, are : 

*** Maid of Athens. ere we part, 
Give, O, give me back my heart!’ 
Now how simple the change, and how satisfactory : 
“**Maid of Athens, ere we cever, 
Give, O, give me back my liver!” 

Yet for all his mirthfulness and optimism. Ton 
Corwin had his serious moments of scarching pcrsovel 
reflection and profound patriotic apprehension. The 
pathetic melancholy of a great humorist—and there is 
nothing like it—at times looked appealingly from his 
large, dark, deep eyes. I am sure that he pondered 
much and sadly over the great questions of his day—the 
apparently insolvable problems. 

The more I listened to the discussion of measi.res 
framed for the pacification of the South—for the pro- 
tection, extension and perpetuation of her “‘ peculiar 
institution” in certain directions, for that was what all 
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this compromising really amounted to, the more the 
wonder grew that men of great ability, knowledge of 
life, history and human nature, could not see that there 
could be no lasting peace, no real union while chattel- 
slavery existed in the heart of the Republic—could not 
realize that this crime against humanity was the *‘ death 
in the pot” wherein so many illustrious cooks were con- 
cocting the fraternal broth, the scriptural ‘‘sop,” in 
which we were all invited to dip; or that it was the 
murderous weasel under the wing of the national eagle. 
The Free-soilers entertained the pleasant hope that,after 
all the fuss and fury, President Taylor, himself a South- 
ern slaveholder, but something bigger and better, would 
veto neasures too autocratic and expiatory in character 
to be grateful to the progressive minds and proud spirits 
of the North, and not sufficient!y decisive and drastic to 
satisfy the extremists of the South. But the courage 
and independence of the reticent old soldier were not 
put to so severe a test. Whatever were his plans and 
provisions, they were subject to a final veto, which no 
earthly enactment could pass over, that of the monarch 
of presidents and kings, the autocrat of the ages—Death. 


WASHINGTON, D. C, 
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RUNNING FROM GRIPPE. 


BY MAURICE THOMPSON, 


WHEN I turned toward recovery from an attack of 
grippe, my physician bade me go South and rest. My 
publishers, doubtless with a sense of relief, re-enforced 
what the doctor said, with an intimation that there was 
no particular hurry for copy out of my inkhorn. The 
snow was scurrying before a persistent wind that made 
the ice-clad woods of Indiana creak on the day of Feb- 
ruary set apart for my flight, and, what seemed es- 
pecially emphatic, the south-bound train was late. In 
my bones dwelt imps of torture whose function it was to 
make minutes seem hours, and in my brain a bevy of 
flitting spirits with their butterfly wings fanned thou- 
sande of flame-like dreams into a restless glow. 

The sensation of being an invalid was a new one; but 
it was not altogether delightful. To be sure the distinc- 
tion of acting or existing as a center of tender solicitude 
—a pivot upon which the best wishes and the most deli- 
cate kindnesses of one’s acquaintances and friends 
turned goldenly— was worth a great deal ; still weakness 
is not acceptahie toa man who naturally leans toward 
vigorous pleasures, nor is any form of pity flattering to 
him, even when it proves to his pride that he is not with- 
out honor in his own town. 

And what is like steaming southward in winter! All 
the way is downhill, and you set ont on a toboggan slide, 
as it were, to end in a dreamy whirl through a haze of 
summer. You begin on a glacier and pull up at last ina 
rose garden. The first day it is ragingly cold; at the 
Ohio River the snow is ten inches deep and still driving 
down. Then follows a night in a Pullman car—a strug- 
gle between grippe and the god of sleep; and at Nash- 
ville a cold rain is drizzling while we mount a high, 
rickety stairway to a remote breakfast in an attic. Op- 
posite me at table a rosy-faced young priest ate with a 
vim and a comprehensive liberality which haunts me all 
the rest of the day, suggesting to my imagination a new 
theory in favor of clerical life. Frarkly, I felt that I 
would rather be able to munch a railroad steak with his 
gusto than to be President. All that an ill man hath 
would he give for his lost appetite. 

From eaily morning on till night we rushed through 
the hills, across the rivers, under the mountains, climbed 

‘over the great divide between the Tennessee Valley and 
the low country of Alabama, running into Montgomery 
for supper at nine. Now the sky was clear, stars shin- 
ing, the air cool and pleasant to breathe, and from 
somewhere on high a delicate balm was falling. Some 
one took my arm, and said: ‘*‘ We have two hours to 
wait for a connecting train. Come, we will stroll.” 

My back was turned to the shining river flowing past 
the station, and my face set toward the light-tower in 
the center of the city. The grippe fiends objected to 
the walk and began to caper along the central marrow 
of my bonés, They twitched my muscles, and played at 
jump the rope with my nerve-cords; but a soft breeze 
fanned my fave,and I heard the whisper of the South 
in some old gnarled mulberry trees. The city was full 
of tourists trudging gayly up and down and back and 
forth with the true American air of prosperity in their 
faces. All tourists are rich ; they may be poor at home, 
but on the road they are princes and princesses dispens- 
ing money liberally. 

Everybody was anxious to get a glimpse of the first 
capitol of the Confederacy. A party of blue-gowned 
yvung women pushed vigorously past us making the 
night air ring with their Northern voices. 

‘“*T never admired Jeff. Davis,’ said one of them; 
‘*but it was downright mean for a publisher to cheat 
Mrs. Davis ot of her profits in her book.” 

“Oh, I don’t care,” another cried, ‘‘the book was 
worse than its subject. Papa bought it and none of us 
could read it—a great bundle of stuff as dry as gram- 
mar. Who wants to read a failure’s argument upon 
why he shouldn’t have failed? My opinion is that the 
publishers never got any profits.” 


The latter speaker had the journalistic accent, One 





naturally expected to see alead pencil in the corner 
of her mouth, 

I leaned on the arm of my companion and wondered 
why everybody writes a book. I felt sorry for Mrs. 
Davis, and recalled the time when a well-known news- 
paper man, now dead, was writing, or rather dictating, 
toa typewriter post haste the work which, when tum- 
bled through the press, was to fall as dead as frozen 
leaves on the market. I foresaw and foretold the failure, 
which was not owing to the book’s subject, but wholly 
to its construction and style. Jefferson Davis was an 
interesting man, a strangely picturesque figure in Ameri- 
can history, and his life well told would have been a 
taking piece of literary property. But the book as it 
was written bore upon every page the evidence of hav- 
ing been composed without literary or artistic con- 
science ; it was flung together in lumps, so far as its 
story went, and its style was of the organ-grind sort. I 
understand that this condition of things was in no degree 
due to Mrs. Davis, who left the whole work to the man 
who thought he saw a great “hit” in it. Said a well- 
known Southern editor on this subject : 

“The book was unworthy of its title and subject. It 
was written by a Northerner in the style of a penny-a- 
liner, merely with a view to make money. A Southern 
writer of ability should have been chosen for the task, a 
writer who would have been in sympathy with the subject. 
Well, it proves one thing, the Southern people are not to be 
gulled into buying a worthless book simply on the score 
that itis about a great Southern chieftain. Our people 
know good books when they see them.” 

But I must go back tomy sleeping car. We leave Mont- 
gomery at eleven o’clock and sleep three or four hours. 
It is nearly daybreak when we reach Mobile, owing to 
delays on the way, and here something holds us for a 
long time. In the distance I hear cocks crowing and 
there is a fog in the air, a fog that drifts and is rimpled 
like a veil of silver gauze. 

When I come out of another nap and lift the blind at 
my window I see bright spaces of the Gulf between 
somber trees whose boughs, wide-spreading and strangely 
rugged, bear heavy trails of gray-green moss. A fine 
whiff of exhilarating freshness comes into the car ; some 
one has opened a window to let in the sea air. Pas- 
cagoula, Ocean Springs, Scranton, Biloxi, Mississippi 
City, Pass Christian—-we stop a moment at each of these 
delightful villages, with the tumbling white-caps of the 
Gulf always in sight. 

Presently we swing out over the water. It is like fly- 
ing. We cannot see the trestle under us, and it is nearly 
three miles long. We cleave the air with a roar while 
all around us welters the beautiful Bay of St. Louis. 
Yonder are the pelicans whirling and diving, yonder the 
oyster fleet, yonder the stately lumber schooners with all 
sails set. Far southward some blue islands mark the 
horizon, and by leaning from my open window I catch a 
glimpse of the town on the west shore. That is the City 
of Bay St. Louis, the loveliest and the sweetest rose-gar- 
den of a place ever founded by the old rovers of the sea 
who gave the Creole coast its character as well as its 
names. 

What did I say about grippe? Where is that disease? 
Was itadream? Here is a late breakfast of fish with a 
cup of Creole coffee ; and IT heara mockingb'rd out there 
in the oaks. A little girl brings me a double handful of 
fragrant violets ; there is a great jar of roses in the cen- 
ter of the table. Iam a well man. 

Discretion is the better part of valor in fighting with 
grippe ; indeed, true generalship demands fast running 
in the right direction ; besides when you run southward 
in winter, if you run far enough, the delight of your 
victory makes it worth while to have had even grippe. 

CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
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DR. PEABODY AT HARVARD. 


BY IRVING ALLEN, 





EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND NINETY-THREE has thus far 
proved a fatal year. Less than a fourth of its months 
have passed, and within that brief season death has 
reaped a full and precious harvest from the ranks of the 
world’s best and greatest. 

The knell for the most illustrious of American preach- 
ers has hardly ceased to sound, when we are called to 
mourn the loss of a divine scarely less honored and be- 
loved, the predecessor of Phillips Brooks in a field of 
labor dear to both their hearts. 

The death of Dr. Peabody is too recent for any com- 
prehensive sketch of his career, or anything like an ade- 
quate estimate of his life work in the service of religion 
and education ; yet a few words of affectionate remem- 
brance from one who knew him well, may not be out of 
place or without interest to readers of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT. 

Sufficient time has elapsed since Dr.—now Bishop— 
Huntington’s official connection with Harvard Universi- 
ty to enable us to review with fairness his distinguished 
service as college preacher and incumbent of the 
Plummer professorship. His entire sincerity, no less 
than his eminent ability as a preacher, is beyond ques- 
tion ; yet the warmest of his admirers will adwit that his 
brief service at Harvard was by no means a conspicuous 
success, 

I do not remember, however, that avy considerable 





dissatisfaction was expressed or felt with Dr. Hunting. 
ton’s pulpit utterances; as a preacher, indeed, he was 
always and very generally admired. His great mistake 
wag, I think, the introduction into the Sunday chapel 
service of something closely resembling the forms of the 
Episcopal Church. His attempts in this direction were 
regarded as an unwise, if not, indeed, in some sort, an 
illicit innovation on long-established and venerable cys. 
toms in the conduct of public worship at Harvard ; and, 
as a natural result, the distinguished preacher wag re. 
garded in certain quarters as scarcely the legitimate sue. 
cessor to the honored pulpit of Drs. Walker, Noyes, ang 
Converse Francis. It is probable that Dr. Hurtington 
himself fully recognized his own limitations as a worker 
in this peculiar corner of the Lord’s vineyard ; and he 
retired from the Plummer professorship with the good- 
will and respect alike of students and associate jp. 
structors. 

It was a delicate and difficult post that the Unitarian 
Portsmouth pastor was now called to fill. At this period 
of his life, Dr. Peabody was known to the public rather 
as an accomplished and industrious scholar, and as the 
successful editor of the North American than ag a 
preacher. Indeed, he has never achieved the renown of 
a great pulpit orator. A deeper thinker and closer rea- 
soner than Phillips Brooks, he was entirely Jacking in 
the magnetic eloquence of that marvelous preacher and 
man. 

But it was not long before it was fully recognized at 
Harvard that, for once, the place had found the man. 
The story of that quarter-century of honest, earnest, af- 
fectionate work for the university and its beloved wards 
requires for its illustration no words of mine ; and when, 
at the age of threescore and ten, the honored preacher 
and instructor laid aside the robes of office, it was the 
universal feeling that there was but one man living who 
could by any possibility become his successor ; and on 
the reluctant declination of Dr. Brooks, the office of 
Preacher to the University was practically abolished. 

As we all know, the present arrangement of religious 
services at. Appleton Chapel has proved a complete and 
gratifying success. It could scarcely, indeed, be other- 
wise, with the co-operation of such eminent divines as 
Drs. Brooks, McKenzie, and Mr. Gordon, and with an 
incumbent of the Plummer professorship with the exec- 
utive ability of Dr. F. G. Peabody ; and not least among 
the reasons for this most satisfactory result of what was 
regarded at its inception as a more or less doubtful ex- 
periment, has been the presence and the ever-ready 
counsel and assistance of ‘‘ the students’ friend” —the 
long-time occupant of the chapel pulpit. 

But my memories of Dr. Peabody are not to-day of 
the popular college ofticial, or the faithful and zealous 
preacher, but rather of the associate and friend of many 
years. It is twenty years since the beginning of our 
relations in connection with public matters of interest 
and importance, and in all that time I recall but a sin- 
gle instance of even momentary disagreement. If Dr. 
Peabody was, in the discussion of public questions a 
strong and useful ally, he was surely the most cour- 
teous of opponents ; indeed, not a few of our colleagues 
were far less agreeable as supporters in debate than was 
the doctor as a vigorous and conscientious defender of 
his own adverse opinions. 

But with all his courtesy and natural amiability, I 
never knew a man more capable of ‘ godlike wrath” in 
a just cause than was Dr. Peabody. As with most men 
of exceptional good-nature combined with real strength 
of character, he resented the slightest attempt at decep- 
tion or imposition as a gross personal insult ; and 1 do 
not think any one ever ventured on it with him a second 
time. 

I remember mee‘ing the doctor in a Boston street one 
morning, just after a very unpleasant interview witha 
gentleman who deemed himself aggrieved by an official 
act on my part, relating to matters in which Dr. Pea- 
body was himself concerned. His advice was especially 
welcome at the moment, and I laid the whole case be- 
fore him. 

“Why, Mr. -—,” said he, ‘* 1 should have ordered 
the man out of my office; and if he refused to go, 1 
would have taken him by the shoulder and put him 
out !” 

Sitting with him in the pleasant s‘udy on Quincy 
Street one evening, the servant introduced a stranger of 
plausible manner and voluble utterance, whose errand, 
if 1 remember rightlv, was to secure a subscription for 
some benevolent object—it may have been for some pop 
ular work. After a few moments’ conversation the doc- 
tor astonished his visitor by remarking, ‘ Sir, I see you 
are a drinking man; you have been drinking this eveD- 
ing. I have no confidence in anything you say. P 
evening, sir.” On its face this may seem somewhat 
harsh ; but the man’s manner on retiring was proof po* 
itive to me of the justice of his treatment. : 

I never knew a man who could put more meaning into 
few words than Dr. Peabody. Sitting beside him once 
in a horse-car, I noticed on a seat opposite a clergyma? 
of his own denomination ; and it surprised me not 4 lit- 
tle to see no sign of recognition between them. When 
the latter gentleman left the car I asked the doctor if 
that was not Mr. ——. His reply, in four words, “I 
believe it was,” expressed a whole volume of dislike and 
distrust, 
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Speaking once of another clergyman—also of his own 
order—he said : “* I do detest that man ! and his man- 
ner in giving utterance to this sentiment left no room 
for doubt of the entire sincerity of his abhorrence. But 
peculiarities such as these, if they be blemishes at all, 
are the faults of a noble character. If a man ever lived 
essentially admirable in his daily intercourse with his 
fellow-men, and most lovable in nature and character, it 
was he of whom I write. 

There was something delightful even in his idiosyn- 
cracies. If we laughed to see him take a newspaper 
from his box in the post office, and absent-mindedly 
throw away the journal and put the wrapper in his 
pocket, it was somehow with him that we smiled and 
not at him. 

If not a great preacher, it will not be denied that Dr. 
Peabody was an admirable and successful writer ona 
large variety of themes. If some grave discussion from 
his pen on momentous topics of philosophy or religion 
was read wich delight by eminent scholars and thinkers, 
his little treatise on the best method of extinguishing 
fires was, in its own way, quite as useful and far more 
popular, I have heard his Washington oration at Cam- 
bridge, July 3d, 1875, pronounced by competent judges 
the best address of the centennial year. 

There is something sadly suggestive in the fact that 
both the beloved clergymen, for whose loss entire com- 
munities have grieved, were men of exceptional physical 
vigor and powers of endurance. It seemed to me, some- 
times, that Dr. Peabody took quite as much honest pride 
in his capacity to, in his own words, ‘‘ outwalk, out- 
run, and ouvleap” certain famous representatives of ath- 
letic Harvard, as in his intellectual pre-eminence. 

This was, I think, in the year 1881, not far from the 
date of his resignation of the Plummer professorship, in 
his seventy-first year. I remember meeting him in Har- 
vard Square on a Sunday afternoon—or rather early 
evening—of that year. He had just returned from Wo- 
bura, at least ten miles from Cambridge, whither he had 
walked after preaching there all day—having also 
walked there in the morning! 

The distance from the old mansion on Quincy Square 
to the business center of Boston cannot be less than four- 
and-a-half miles ; and the journey there and home again 
afoot was a very frequent one to the doctor, up to and 
beyond his eightieth year. 

No sketch of the beloved Harvard preacher would be 
complete without reference to a striking feature in his 
character: his punctilious regard for exactness in meet- 
ing appointments, even those of a comparatively trivial 
nature, | recall in this connection an evening in the 
winter of 1875 ; one of those terrible nights which in the 
New England climate occur, perhaps half a dozen times 
ina season; a heavy rainfall on icy streets and side- 
walks rendering pedestrianism dangerous to the point of 
impossibility. 

It was the date of the monthly meeting of an associa- 
tion of which the doctor was an honored member, and 
by some unwonted chance the writer happened to be the 
earliest arrival. Next came Dr. Peabody, remarking, 
with the smile which was almost part of his habitual ex- 
pression, that he had fallen only twice between his resi- 
dence and the City Hall—the place of meeting. It is 
proper to add that but a single additional member put in 
an appearance, and the meeting presently adjourned for 
lack of a quorum, the Doctor observing that ** this is not 
the first case in which punctuality has proved the thief 
of time,” 

A striking feature in the character of Dr. Peabody was 
his quick and generous recognition of greatness or excel- 
lence in other preachers, I never but once heard him 
speak in other than eulogistic terms of either of his con- 
temporaries in the Christian ministry ; it was in refer- 
ence toa divine of very questionable ability, whom an 
influential religious denomination had unwisely selected 
represent it in a course of sermons at Appleton 
Chapel, 

There were three preachers for whom I have heard 
him express especial admiration. One of the three was, 
of course, Phillips Brooks ; the others were the late Dr. 
A. HL. Vinton, ot whose sermon at the consecration of 
trinity Church he could scarcely say enough in praise, 
and the young pastor of a little Methodist chapel in 
Cambridge, whose afternoon service he often attended 
twenty years ago. 

iu will not be as orator, preacher or author that he 
will be chiefly missed, but as the faithful friend and the 
‘ympathizing and safe adviser. The students of old 
Harvard never had a warmer friend ; and it is to their 
credit that they all knew it. Mr. Jacobs—whose death 
on the day of his thirtieth annual election as City Clerk 
ee is still remembered with sorrow—told me 
48 once called from his bed at midnight to 
ie i the case of two students arrested for riot- 
sh — in a henne-car. On reaching the station 
hed oe =~ i: eabody—for whom the prisoners 
aioe ne »efore him ; and on his testimony to 
Gee. pss he believed to be their exemplary 
ite one » eae, the students were discharged on 
official who ee Was there another college 
Sidionties - d have done as much with any weaker 

1¢ love of a father for his own boy ? 


Since the death of Lowell, Mr. Peabody has been be- 
Yond question the « 


first citizen” of the old university 








town on the Charles; and surely no one since the death 
of Longfellow will be so sadly missed from its shaded 
streets and by many a fireside where his presence was a 
delight and a benediction. 

NORWICH, Conn. 





PEN-PICTURES OF THE AMERICAN HIER- 
ARCHY. 


BY MERWIN-MARIE SNELL. 


In the process of fermentation which the Catholic 
Church of the United States has recently been going 
through, in its transition from a missionary stage to the 
unity and coherency of a National Church, certain men 
have come prominently before the public as the foremost 
representatives of the nationalizing movement. Another 
group have attracted attention as leaders of a conserva- 
tive opposition which is now writhing under a hopeless 
defeat. 

It is a strange and significant fact that the authority of 
the Holy See has been exerted to secure the triumph of 
the radical and Americanizing wing of the hierarchy, 
which was supposed to represent a tendency to weaken 
the bonds between the American Church and the Mother 
Church of Rume, over the conservative wing, which was 
looked upon as Ultramontane, and fully representative 
of traditional Catholicism. 

The Jesuits, who made their appearance promptly on 
the conservative side of the school controversy, retired 
from view as soon as the shadow of defeat grew upon 
the horizon ; the German element kept up a continual 
growl of protestation, which nobody attended to because 
it was in a foreign tongue ; the greater number of the 
allies maintained a dignified reserve ; and so his Grace 
of New York, the sweet boyish prelate with a too impul- 
sive tongue and a hand of iron, had to bear the brunt of 
the fray. 

But now the battle is over, and most of the combat- 
ants are busily engaged in covering up the traces of it, 
and endeavoring to show that there never was any dis- 
ruption of the ideal harmony which should reign among 
brother prelates. In the meantime the policy of the 
victors is dominant, and is enforced by the indisputable 
authority of a Roman court on American soil. 

The head and front of the party which now controls 
the destinies of American Catholicism is the most Rev. 
John Ireland, Archbishop of St. Paul, once known, in 
his capacity of the leader of the temperance movement, 
as ‘‘the Father Mathew of America,” a cognomen 
which is now replaced by the more striking and charac 
teristic one of the ‘‘ Consecrated Blizzard of the North- 
west.” 

Archbishop Ireland, perhaps the most remarkable fig- 
ure in the Roman Catholic Church of the present day, is 
in appearance an unassuming man, a little over medium 
hight, with a rough, homely face illuminated by a uni- 
versal benevolence, a keen intelligence, and a strong and 
daring will. Free from pretensions or affectations of 
any kind, never fearing to speak the truth bluntly and 
sharply no matter whom it strikes, filled with a consum- 
ing zeal for the glory of his God, his country and his 
religion, Archbishop Ireland is a true king among men ; 
and, foreigner as he is, is a not unworthy type of the 
true American prelate. He possesses great intellectual 
acumen and prudent foresight, but his strength is in his 
hardy independence and his fiery and resistless zeal. He 
is an enthusiast for American institutions, is interested 
in all the popular ethical movements, such as the Sabba- 
tarian and temperance questions and the anti-gambling 
crusade, and believes heartily in introducing into Catho- 
lic worship and custom all those elements calculated to 
increase, without detriment to the constitution of the 
Church, the degree of lay participation. He is, there- 
fore, the foremost inspirer and patron of the lay con- 
gresses and conventions and organizations in the Catho- 
lic Church of the United States. And yet, like other 
men of his type, he is inclined, in the ardency of his 
zeal, to forget sometimes the rights of others; and he 
has been known to be guilty of acts of unusual tyranny 
in his efforts to accomplish some end which he consid- 
ered necessary for the best good of the Church or the 
country. His strength of character and frankness of 
speech gains for him bitter enemies, as well as most en- 
thusiastic supporters ; and, altho he has thus far been 
victorious all along the line, it is probable that these ene- 
mies will be able to prevent his promotion to the Cardi- 
nalate. 

The “‘ Consecrated Blizzard of the Northwest” is the 
béte noir of the easy-going Italian prelates who surround 
the person of the Pope. The adininistration of eccle- 
siastical affairs at the Vatican is sometimes such as not 
to invite too close inspection. The integrity of the Holy 
Father and of his foremost advisers is beyond all ques- 
tion ; but the throng of petty ecclesiastical hirelings of 
the Curia is less worthy of respect. Too often they are 
corruptible, and sometimes they are corrupting. Sev- 
eral ex-secretaries of Roman congregations are at this 
moment in Turkey or South America, with a ménage 
supported upon stolen papal moneys. 

Archbishop Ireland, with his keen observation, his 
contempt for empty formalities, and his hatred of 
wrongdoing and fearless denunciation of it, sets every 
official ill-doer or idler in the Roman Court a-tremble 
whenever he makes his appearance there, and they would 








be glad to do anything for him in order to get him safely 
across the ocean again. 

Altho Archbishop Ireland is the recognized leader of 
the liberal wing, his foremost associate is James, Car- 
dinal Gibbons, Archbishop of Baltimore, who is officially 
his superior in his capacity of head of the American 
hierarchy. Normally each rational Church is subject 
to a primate, but the Church of the United States does 
not yet possess such an ornament. The Archbishop of 
Baltimore is often called the Primate, and that most 
ancient of the American sees has, in fact, what is called 
in ecclesiastical language a ‘ quasi-primatial” dignity, 
and has a steadily growing authority which bids fair 
not only to completely attain the primatial character, 
but to pass beyond it. 

The present incumbent of the quasi-primatial see of 
Baltimore, and the first of his episcopal line who has worn 
the Roman scarlet, is well known to all the American 
public. Spare and angular in his form, perfectly simple 
and unpretentious in his bearing, gentle and peaceable 
in his methods, with a ready diplomacy, and in perfect 
rapport with the sentiments of the American public, he 
is in every respect a model churchman. He is pre- 
eminently a man of the people. His writings are simple 
and adorned expositions of time-honored truths, and 
display no originality or depth of learning. Their most 
learned passages, in fact, are known to be compilations 
by the hand of a secretary or some friendly collaborator, 
Of this he himself makes no secret. He would laugh in 
the face of any one who should pretend to consider him 
a man of learning; scores of priests in his own arch- 
diocese are his superiors in that particular. 

His discourses are usually repetitions of a few simple 
outlines, and sometimes he has been known to preach 
the same sermon a dozen times in the space of two 
weeks. Nevertheless, it would probably have been im- 
possible to find a man in all the United States betier 
fitted to fulfill the duties of the primacy and the cardi- 
nalate, and to grace those dignities in the eyes of the 
whole country. Heis universally beloved and esteemed, 
and the attainments which he lacks are ones which are 
absolutely inessential to the perfect fulfillment of his 
exalted functions. 

The third figure of the little group who are the actual 
rulers of the Catholic Church of the United States, is the 
Rt. Rev. John J. Keane, titular Bishop of Ajasso, the 
Rector of the Catholic University of America, a national 
institution of learning under the direct control of the 
hierarchy. 

Bishop Keane is known throughout the country as a 
polished orator, and a man of high ideals and broad 
sympathies. Altho more learned, probably, than either 
Archbishop Ireland, or his official superior, Cardinal 
Gibbons, he could not be called a man of extraordinary 
erudition ; he makes a good use of his learning, and his 
great natural powers supplement any lack. He has 
warm impulses and a thoroughly crystalline soul, dis- 
daining double-dealing and hating above all things de- 
ception and concealment. He is affable and even »sffec- 
tionate to all with whom he comes in contact, especially 
to inferiors and those who need his advice or assistance; 
and his secret charities are innumerable. Hating details 
and quibbles and red tape, he does not set so high a value 
upon the minutiz of dogmatic and moral theology as 
many of his fellow-ecclesiastics, preferring to have great 
priociples and ideas insisted upon, without too much 
anxiety about their precise expression and definition. 
Therefore, he hates heresy-hunting and dissensions ; and 
yet his impulses are sostrong that where anything seems 
to conflict with any one of his central religious concep- 
tions or practical ideals, he is apt to denounce it roundly 
and in unmeasured language, even tho it may be quite 
within the boundaries of faith and morals. 

Like all his party Bishop Keane is very much in touch 
with Evangelical Protestantism. His principal point of 
contact with it is on the spiritual side, while Archbishop 
Ireland’s Protestant sympathies are altogether in the 
field of ethics, and Cardinal Gibbons combines. to a 
certain extent the two, 

Another prelate very active in the interests of the 
liberal wing of the hierarchy is the Rt. Rev. Mgr. O’Con- 
nell, Rector of the American College at Rume, who ac- 
companied Mgr. Satolli when he first came to this coun- 
try with legatory powers. Mgr. O’Conuell is an ardent 
supporter of Archbishop Ireland, and has for years been 
really his representative at the Vatican. Unlike the 
rest, he is inclined to be rationalizing rather than Prot- 
estantizing. He is the model of a Roman prelate—cool, 
level-headed, sagacious and observing, and yet he is one 
of the most active-minded and liberal of thinkers. He 
is known in ecclesiastical circles as the ‘‘ Walking In- 
terrogation Point,” on account of his inveterate habit of 
stimulating thought by asking questions regarding the 
views of clergymen and others with whom he comes in 
contact on the great questions of the day, especially 
those connected with scientitic and scriptural problems 
—evolution and the destructive criticism. Without 


often committing himself to radical views, he neverthe- 
less performs great service to the more advanced school 
of thought by bringing out opinions which have been 
held in petto by thinking men of the more prudent or 
less courageous type among the clergy. 

It is probable that a few months will witness the 





elevation of Mgr. O’Connell to the episcopal throne, 
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when he will form a valuable addition to the little group 
of bishops who are in the van of the nationalizing move- 
ment, altho it is doubtful whether he can perform better 
service for their cause than he has been able to do in 
the Roman Curia. 

Besides these prominent figures, there are many other 
members of the hierarchy who are in sympathy with 
the nationalizing wing and devoted followers of Arch- 
bishop Ireland. Among these is the other Bishop Kain, 
of Wheeling, who is thoroughly in touch with his name- 
sake, with whom he has been in close association and 
correspondence since they were seminarians together. 
Another is Bishop Moore, of St. Augustine, the devoted 
admirer of his metropolitan, Cardinal Gibbons, and the 
most ardent sympathizer that Dr. McGlynn has had 
among the hierarchy in his anti-poverty crusade and his 
contest for what he claimed to be his rights as a priest 
and a citizen, 

The Archbishop of Boston, whose cold patrician re- 
serve does not permit him to make many active demon- 
strations or proclamations of bis sympathies, is very 
much in touch with the liberal prelates, especially on 
the school question. The same is true to a certain ex- 
tent of Archbishop Elder, of Cincinnati, and Gross, of 
Oregon City. 

There are two men, not prelates, who should not be 
passed unnoticed, for they are the mst trusted advisers 
and representatives of the ruling triumvirate—the Cardi- 
nal,the Western Archbishop and the Rector of the Univer- 
sity. These are, the Very Rev. Dr. Thomas Bouquillon, 
now Dean of the Divinity Faculty of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, and the Rev. Dr. Thomas O'Gorman, 
Professor of Modern Ecclesiastical History in that insti- 
tution. Dr. Bouquillon is a Belgian, who came to the 
United States when the University was founded, to take 
in it the chair of moral theology and social ethics. He 
gives his lectures in the Latin tongue, and until recently 
could not speak a word of English. He is not a man of 
great originality or constructive power of mind, but of 
vast and prodigious erudition. He is specially interested 
in social questions, and subscribes for and studies all the 
socialistic organs. and all periodicals in all the languages 
of Christendom, devoted to social subjects. He is the 
author of the famous series of pamphlets around which 
the recent school controversy centered. 

Dr. O'Gorman, who assisted him in the preparation of 
these painpblets by translating his French manuscript 
into idiomatic English, must be considered responsible 
for some of the moat cutting expressions which the pam- 
phlets contain. Dr. O'Gorman belongs to a type not un- 
like that of Archbishop Ireland himself, but less strong 
and more polished, He is practically the representative 
of the latter prelate in the University and at Baltimore. 
Archbishop Ireland and he were schoolmates in boyhood, 
and after the elevation of Ireland to the episcopate. 
O’Gorman was always at his right hand. He founded 
the diocesan seminary of St. Paul, was its president for 
some years, and afterward a member of its faculty. 
Like his old associate and superior he is not profoundly 
erudite, altho he has been working in scholastic lines, 
while his friend has been accumulating practical and 
executive experience. He is a fine orator, an American 
enthusiast, and one of the most progressive of the Catho- 
lic clergymen of the country. He has been frequently 
spoken of for the episcopate, and that honor is doubtless 
in store for him. 

The Missionary Priests of St. Paul the Apostle, com- 
monly called the ‘* Paulist Fathers,” are popularly con- 
sidered to be in league with the Ireland wing, which is 
the more probable, inasmuch as Father Hecker, their 
founder, is particularly revered by the prelates of that 
group, some of whom consciously take him for their ex- 
ample and guide. Father Hecker’s successor, the Very 
Rev. Augustine F, Hewit, once a Presbyterian, and a 
graduate of Amherst College, is a fine old gentleman of 
the Puritan type, who is spending his declining years 
under the classic arches of the University at Washing- 
ton, leaving the practical administration of the affairs of 
his Order to an old classmate of General Grant, the ex- 
army officer, Father Deshon, assistant Superior of the 
Order. Father Hewit is one of the best theologians of 
the American Catholic Church, and an original thinker 
of great power. He is himself quite independent in his 
thought and sympathies, and on the whoie is mildly con- 
servative and less in sympathy with the views of Arch- 
bishop Ireland and his school than some of his spiritual 
children are. 

The Sulpicians too, a ‘‘ congregation” devoted to the 
education of young men for the priesthood, seem to be 
to some extent committed to the same side, as their 
leading representative in this country, Dr. -Magnien, 
President of St. Mary’s Seminary in Baltimore, is the 
special confidential adviser of the Cardinal Archbishop. 
They have a reputation, however, for conservatism, 
and a narrowness characteristic of that reaction against 
the spirit of the French Revolution in which they took 
their rise. 

The great majority of the prelates of the country are 
probably not in sympathy with the conservative wing, 
represen‘ed by the Archbishop of New York ; but partly 
for the sake of harmony, and partly because clergymen 
of that school are less disposed to give publicity to their 
opinions, or to display 10 active partisanship, they do 
not make themselves felt as much as do the zealous 





band who are carryingon the war for liberality and 
nationalization. 

One of the strongest men in this oppositional party is 
the Most Rev. Frederick Katzer, a German, the Arch- 
bishop of Milwaukee, who might weli dispute with His 
Grace of St. Paul the title sometimes given him by his 
admirers of ‘the Savonarola of America.” His 
strength of character and force of will almost, if not 
quite, equal those of Archbishop Ireland; and it is prob- 
able that after he has grown accustomed to his newly 
assumed metropolitan dignity—for until a few months 
ago he was only Bishop of Green Bay—he will come into 
great prominence and make his influence felt far and 
wide in the country. 

Between the two hostile camps stand a number of prel- 
ates, many of them of old American families, and some 
of them recruits from Protestantism, who keep aloof 
from the controversies, tho their inclination is rather in 
the direction of the conservative side of recent questions. 
Whatever they think of Archbishop Ireland’s views they 
are apt to look askance upon his method. Some of them 
have liberal tendencies, but in the direction of rational- 
ism rather than of Evangelical Protestantism. The so- 
called liberal wing of American Catholicism leans, not 
toward liberalism proper, but toward the conservative or 
orthodox wing of Protestantism, which is really of all 
religious schools the least congenial with the true tradi- 
tional Catholicism. 

Among the neutral prelates the foremost figure i3 that 
of J. Lancaster Spalding, Bishop of Peoria, Ill., who be- 
longs to an old colonial family of unbroken Catholic tra- 
ditions which has already given several distinguished 
prelates to the American Church, He is by far the most 
scholarly and cultured man in the hierarchy ; but his 
clear, cold intellectuality is unrelieved by any of the 
practical energy, the warm enthusiasm, or the fervid 
ideality which characterizes in different degrees Arch- 
bishop Ireland and Bishop Keane. It was in his brain 
that first arose the conception of a great national uni- 
versity under the auspices of his Church ; and it was his 
niece, Miss Caldwell, who gave the donation which gave 
the project actual realization. 

It was fully expected that he would be the first rector 
of the new institution of learning ; and it is said that the 
appointment of another in his place was the result of the 
jealous hostility of the Sulpicians. In his famous ad- 
dress on the Higher Education of the Clergy before the 
prelates of the Third Council of Baltimore, he deplored 
existing defects in the clerical education of this country; 
and, as much of this is in the hands of the Sulpicians, 
they considered themselves personally aggrieved, and 
worked against him with such success that, to the sur- 
prise of every one, the young Bishop of Richmond re- 
ceived the appecintment. Bishop Spalding has awakened 
the opposition in other quarters by his broad and en- 
lightened scholarship, and his sympathy with some of 
the progressive movements of the day. It is probable, 
however, that he will before long be made an archbishop, 
in spite of the machinations of his enemies ; for it is the 
policy of Rome to promote the real native clergy, wher- 
ever they show marked ability, in preference to ecclesi- 
astics of foreign birth or parentage ; and it is the lack of 
clergymen, whose names and family traditions are thor- 
oughly American and representative, which is the great 
weakness of the Roman Catholic Church in the United 
States. 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 


THE CRISIS IN THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 
WHAT HAS CAUSED THE CRISIS » 
II. 


BY PROF, JOHN T. 





DUFFIELD, D.D. 


Wuat is Presbyterianism? It is not Congregational- 
ism. This simple fact is of itself a conclusive reply 
to those who denounce the arraignment of Dr. 
Briggs and the action of the Committee of Prosecution. 
To correct a misconception which seems to prevail 
not only among outsiders but to some extent even in the 
Presbyterian ministry, we call attention to the distinctive 
characteristic of Presbyterianism as indicated in the fol- 
lowing extracts from the Form of Government, the ec- 
clesiastical constitution of the Church : 


‘““God alone is Lord of the conscience, and hath left it 
free from the doctrines and commandments of men, which 
are in anything contrary to his word or beside it in mat- 
ters of faith and worship: Therefore the right of private 
judgment in all matters that respect religion is universal 
and unalienable.” 

“In perfect consistency with the above principle of com- 
mon right, every Christian Church, or union or association 
of particular churches, is entitled to declare the terms of 
admission into its conmunion, and the qualifications of 
its ministers and members, as well as the whole system of 
its internal government which Christ hath appointed. In 
the exercise of this right they may err in taaking the 
terms of communion either too lax or too narrow; yet 
even in this case they do not infringe upon the liberty or 
the rights of others but only make an improper use of 
their own.”’ 

‘‘Our blessed Saviour, for the edification of the visible 
Church, hath appointed officers not only to preach and ad- 
minister the sacraments but also to exercise discipline for 
the preservation both of truth and duty. ”’ 

‘No opinion can be more pernicious and absurd than 








that which brings truth and falsehood on the same levye] 
and represents it as of no consequence what a man’s opin- 
ions are.”’ 


‘Under the conviction of the above principle, they think 
it necessary to make effectual provision that all who are 
admitted as teachers be sound in the faith.” [Italics ours,} 

“If the preceding scriptural and rational principles be 
stedfastly adhered to the vigor and strictness of its disc}. 
pline will contribute to the glory and happiness of any 
church.” 

The “effectual provision” made for soundness in the 
faith of ‘‘all who are admitted as teachers” is as follows; 

‘‘No candidate, except in extraordinary cases, shall be 
licensed unless he has studied divinity at least two years 
under some approved divine or professor of theology.” 
[Italics ours. ] 

He is examined, among other things, in ‘ theology,” 
and is not licensed unless his examination is ‘‘ sustained,” 
He is further required to avow not only that he believes 
**the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments to be 
the word of God, the only infallible rule of faith and 
practice,” but also that he ‘‘ sincerely receives and adopts 
the Confession of Faith as containing the system of doc- 
trine taught in the Holy Scriptures.” When a licentiate 
applies for ordination he is again examined in ‘ theolo- 
gy”; he is required to renew the licensure vows just 
mentioned and to assume among others the following; 
‘*Do you promise subjection to your brethren in the 
Lord?’ ‘*Do you promise to be zealous and faithful in 
maintaining the truths of the Gospel and the purity and 
peace of the Church, whatever persecution or opposition 
may arise unto you on that account?” We may remark 
in passing that the latter clause of this latter vow indi. 
cates that the framers of the Form of Government 
anticipated the consequences of fidelity in maintaining 
the purity and peace of the Church, of which the recent 
trial has furnished a notable illustration. 

In reference to these ordination vows, it should be ob- 
served, the ethical principle is applicable that a promise 
is binding in the sense in which the promiser believes 
the promisee understands him. One who receives or- 
dination to the ministry from a presbytery is bound by 
the promises required by and given to the presbytery, 
not in whatever sense he may be able to put upon the 
words of the vows but in the sense in which he believes 
they are understood and intended by the presbytery. 

The above quotations from the Form of Government, 
and others that might be added, clearly indicate the dis- 
tinctive characteristic of the Presbyterian Church asa 
branch of the Church of Jesus Christ, namely, a common 
faith formulated in a Confession containing what Pres. 
byterians believe is the system of doctrine taught in the 
Holy Scriptures, and for the maintenance and defense 
of this common faith a form of government based on the 
principle implied in the vow of subjection to brethren in 
the Lord, that is the rule of the majority constitutionally 
expressed, including the interpretation of the doctrinal 
Standards. As distinguished ecclesiastically on the one 
hand from Episcopacy—government by a superior order 
of the ministry, and on the other from Congregational- 
ism or Independency—the autocracy of the congregation 
or the individual, Presbyterianism is government by the 
majority according to regulations prescribed in a written 
constitution. Presbyterian Church government is pre- 
cisely analogous to our Republican form of government. 
In the extension of the Church the maintenance of the 
principle is provided for by a series of judicatories, each 
lower judicatory being under the supervision of and 
responsible to the judicatory immediately above it in 
the series, from th lowest whose jurisdiction is over a 
single congregation, to the highest whose jurisdiction is 
over the entire Church. 

The simple statement of these fundamental principles 
of Presbyterianism and the regulations founded on them 
exposes the fallacy of the contention that the decision of 
a question of doctrine by a single presbytery should be 
accepted by the entire Church as authoritative and final— 
a contention the more remarkable as the fallacy had 
been made palpable by conflicting decisions by two 
presbyteries on substantially the same issue. It also ex- 
poses the fallacy of a kindred contention, that because 
in acivil court if one tried for crime be convicted he 
may appeal to a higher court, but if acquitted there can 
be no appeal, therefore, if the question whether certain 
doctrinal teaching is inconsistent with the Standards be 
decided by a presbytery in the affirmative there may be 
an appeal toa higher judicatory, but no appeal if the 
decision is in the negative. 

As to the main question under consideration—the re- 
sponsibility for the disturbance of the peace of the 
Church and the graver crisis still impending—the above 
statement of Presbyterian principles and regulations 
founded on them would seem to settle the question be- 
yond the possibility of a reasonable doubt. A Presby- 
terian minister receives official authority to preach and 
to teach from a presbytery, after having given to the 
presbytery certain promises—these promises being bind- 
ing in the sense in which he believes they are understood 
and intended by the presbytery. Not only does ne 
thereby becomes responsible to the presbytery, but the 
presbytery thereby becomes responsible to God, the 

Yhurch, and the world for his teaching. What then » 
the duty of a Presbyterian minister if, subsequent to 
ordination he should be led to entertain views which , 
has reason to believe might have prevented his ors 
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dination had they been at that time i held and avowed— 
if, moreover, he regard these views as so impor- 
tant and his conviction of them so decided that he 
feels it his duty to teach and to preach them? 

This important practical question Dr. Briggs was 
called on to decide. For altho it be true that upward 
of sixty members of the Presbytery of New York have 
placed upon record their judgment that his notoriously 
objectionable views are within ‘‘ the limits of liberty al- 
lowed by the Constitution to scholarship and opinion,” 
we presume they would, with possibly a few exceptions, 
admit, that if a candidate for ordination were to avow 
as his belief that ‘‘ there are three great fountains of 
divine authority—the Bible, the Church and the Reason,” 
and should illustrate his meaning as to the authority of 
the Church and the Reason by the cases of Newman and 
Martineau ; or should state that he felt it due to himself 
and to the presbytery to say that in avowing that he 
believes ‘‘ the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments 
to be the word of Goi” he does not mean that the 
entire Scriptures are the word of God but that they 
contain the word of God and that we must determine 
what portion is the word of God by the reason, includ- 
ing conscience and the religious feeling ; also, in avow- 
ing that he believes the Scriptures are ‘ the infallible 
rule of faith and practice” he wishes it to be understood 
he does not regard the Scriptures as infallible in their 
historical or scientific statements, there is not a presby- 
tery in the Church that would ordain the candidate and 
even in the Presbytery of New York there would not be 
more than a dozen, Dr, Briggs included, in favor of the 
ordination. 

To the question above mentioned the answer clearly 
indicated in the principies of Presbyterian Church gov- 
ernment referred to unquestionably is, that in the case 
supposed it would be the duty of the minister—certainly 
under all ordinary circumstances his duty—to seek an 
interview with his presbytery, and state fully and frank- 
ly to his brethren in the Lord from whom he received 
official authority to preach, and to whom he had vowed 
subjection, the views he had reason to believe they 
might regard as objectionable, and submit for their de- 
cision whether believiog as he did and publicly avowing 
that belief, he could remain in the ministry of the Pres- 
byterian Church. Against the decision he or any mem- 
ber of the presbytery would, of course, have the consti- 
tutional right of ‘‘complaint ” to Synod, and if needs be 
to the Assembly. Should it be decided that the views 
in question were inconsistent with essential doctrines of 
the Standards he should then peaceably withdraw from 
the Presbyterian ministry. 

A minister in the case supposed may decline to take 
the course just mentioned. It is the course indicated in 
the terms of the Act by which the Westminster Confes- 
sion was adopted in 1729. It is the course indicated in 
the Plan of Reunion of the Synods of New York and 
Philadelphia in 1758, It is implied in the fundamental 
principles of Presbyterian Church government. It was 
formally recommended by the Assembly of 1878. And 
yet there is no statute requiring it. A minister therefore 
in the case supposed has the legal right to say, if any of 
“the brethren” regard my views as inconsistent with the 
doctrinal Standards let them arraign me for heresy and 
test the question by judicial process. 

For reasons satisfactory to himself Dr. Briggs, we 
doubt not deliberately and conscientiously, saw fit to 
take the latter course. We were careful above to say we 
regarded the former course as the proper course ‘‘ under 
all ordinary circumstances.” We can readily under- 
stand why Dr. Briggs should regard the circumstances 
in his case as extraordinary. In his article in THe INDE- 
PENDENT on the eve of his inauguration, he assumes that 
the organic unity of the Church is a consummation not 
only devoutly to be wished, but for which it is a duty to 
strive, by removing the obstructions that are in the way. 
The great obstacle is ‘ denominationalism,” of course in- 
cluding Presbyterianism. To reach the desired goal, de- 
hominationalism, with the exception of denominational- 


ism based on the so-called ‘* Historic Episcopate,” must 
be removed. He says: 


“The differences that gave the denominations their exist- 

tnce have lost their importance. The hedges are so dry 
and brittle that apy man of nerve may walk through them 
without a scratch, It only needs the stimulation of a great 
theological controversy to fuse the broad progressive 
party intoa solid entnusiastic mass. This rapidly approach- 
ing crisis will destroy denominationalism and make the 
Church of Christ one.” 
With this conception of ‘‘the hour and the man” of 
herve needed for it, is it strange that a conspicuous 
leader in the progressive movement, indorsed in his 
work of reconstructing the theology and polity of the 
Church by the Directors and Faculty and patrons of one 
of the mosc venerable and influential of American theo- 
logical Seminaries, should regard his case as extraordi- 
nary and as justifying a virtual challenge of arraign- 
ment for heresy ? 

By amicably submitting his progressive views to his 
ecclesiastical brethren and, in case of their disapproval, 
ee fro the ministry of the Church, he would 
the oh oe any serious disturbance of the peace of 

pea but a great theological controversy ” that 
née gitate and distract the Presbyterian Church is the 
4g needful to destroy the most formidable form 


of denominationalism—Presbyterianism ; and if the dis. 
traction can be protracted by raising issues as to techni- 
calities of form and order, and thus prevent for another 
year a decision of the main issue by the General Assem- 
bly, then the continuance of the disturbance of the peace 
of the Church for another year is not only an ecclesias- 
tical privilege but a Christian duty. Should a matter 
comparatively so unimportant as an ordination vow “ to 
maintain the peace of the Church” prevent men of 
nerve from breaking down the hedges of the Presby- 
terian Church when Presbyterianism stands in the way 
of a result so important and desirable as the unity of 
the Church on the basis of ‘‘ the Historic Episcopate ”? 

We do not presume to sit in judgment on Dr. Briggs 
for the course he has seen fit to take ; ‘ to his own Master 
he standeth or falleth.” But having taken his course in- 
telligently, deliberately, and in full view of the inev- 
itable consequences, for Dr. Briggs and his sympa- 
thizers and non-sympathizing defenders to attribute the 
disturbance of the peace of the Church and the graver 
crisis still impending to his arraignment by his presbytery 
and the action of the Prosecuting Committee is like 
South Carolina and her sympathizers and non-sympa- 
thizing defenders attributing the War of the Rebellion to 
Abraham Lincoln. In fact, the history of the deplorable 
conflict in the nation seems to be repeating itself in the 
deplorable conflict in the Presbyterian Church. In 1860 
Union men throughout the South denounced the seces- 
sion of South Carolina, at the same time declaring if the 
Federal Government shall undertake to coerce a State, 
in the interest of State rights we shall defend South Car- 
olina. Just so now mapy are saying, we disapprove of 
the views of Dr. Briggs, they are ‘‘certainly ill-advised 
and are disturbing the peace of the Church,” neverthe- 
less if the Assembly shall undertake by discipline to pre- 
vent Dr. Briggs continuing to teach and to preach his 
objectionable views as a Presbyterian minister, in the 
interest of freedom of thought and freedom in the ex- 
pression of opinion, we, shall stand by Dr. Briggs. In 
one respect the revolutionary movements in the nation 
and in the Church are not analogous. In the former 
the conflict was due to the attempt of South Carolina to 
secede from the Union; in the latter the conflict would 
cease if the disturber of the peace of the Church would 
but exercise his unquestioned right of secession. Dif- 
ferent cases require different treatment. Let us have 
peace. 

PRINCETON, N. J. 








Sine Arts. 
NOTES, : 


ONE of the most remarkable objects displayed at the re- 
cent opening of the Metropolitan Museum of Art is an an- 
cient bronze head of Hypnos, or Sleep, ‘‘ the twin brother 
of Death,”’ which was not long ago exhumed in Italy, and 
is loaned to the Museum by Mr. Ernest W. Longfellow. 
The bronze is plainly of Roman work, in imitation of some 
Greek masterpiece, and once belonged to a statue of about 
life size. Representations of Sleep are not uncommon on 
sarcophagi, where he appears usually in groups of Luna 
and Endymion, and fulfills the office of putting the young 
shepherd to sleep. He also appears in one or two instances 
as taking possession of Ariadne at the moment when Bac 
chus arrives. In one sculpture of the Louvre, he is present 
with poppies in one hand and a rhyton of nepenthe in the 
other, preparing a young woman for the approach of Her- 
mes Psychopompus, or conductor of souls to Hades. In 
1868 was found at Etaples (Pas-de-Calais) a charming 
bronze figurine of Sleep, represented as a nude youth, with 
wings on his head, ‘‘ marching with precipitate step,” his 
left leg advanced, his left hand, lowered, holding a bunch 
of poppies, while his right bore a reversed rhyton. This 
last is the ‘“‘horn’’ which the ancient poets represent the 
God of Sleep as carrying. This find of Etaples was figured 
in the Revue Archéologique in January, 1882, and is there 
said to belong to the time of Alexander the Great, 
and to be classed, as to style and school, with the Apollo 
Sauroctonos. Five other bronze statuets of Sleep have 
been found in the necropoles of Gaul, and are preserved at 
Lyons, Besangon, and elsewhere. A like statue is pre- 
served at Vienna, and another in Lyons. At Madrid is one 
inmarble. All answer the same general description. Inthe 
British Museum, however, is a head of Sleep which comes 
nearest to that now on exhibition in the Metropolitan Muse- 
um of Art, and it is figured and discussed in the last edition 
of A.S. Murray’s ‘‘ History of Greek Sculpture.’’ That one 
bears a strong resemblance to the head of the Apollo 
Sauroctonos, and is unhesitatingly assigned to a Praxi- 
telesian type. Murray styles it ‘an original Greek mas- 
terpiece, which revenls the qualities of Praxiteles perhaps 
better than any other ancient work, Like the others it has 
wings, which are said to be those of a nighthawk, which, 
as Homer was the first to say, and as moderns maintain, 
move noiselessly through the air. This head in the Metro- 
politan Museum is finer in every way than that in the 
British Museum, altho the owner has never seen fit to 
allow it to be cleaned from the dirt of ages. It is in nearly 
perfect preservation ; the wings complete, and the resem- 
blance to the face of the Apollo Sauroctonos quite as strik- 
ing asin the others, tho the face is somewhat fuller. The 
wings are about eight and one-half inches long, and a line 
joining their tips eighteen and one-quarter. The hight of 
the head, measured from the chin, is nine inches. The 
whole is beautifully chased, the eyes showing both pupil 
and iris, and the wings their feathers. The hair, in wavy 
locks, is parted in the middle, bound in front bya wide 








fillet, beneath which afew locks escape on the forehead. 





Over the back of the head passes nearly perpendicularly 
another wide band, behind which no hair appears, but only 
the smooth convexity that forms the back of the head, 
thus making it appear that the statue was intended to set 
against a wall, or that its back was not to be in view. The 
nose is straight, Greek ; the mouth small, and slightly 
open. About one and three-quarter inches of the neck 
remain. The head is one of consummate beauty, and it is 
by far the finest head of Sleep, and the finest piece of its 
kind, that has come down to us from antiquity. 


...-The Municipal Art Society of New York, organized 
in March, held its first annual meeting, April 24th. The 
object of the Society is ‘“‘to provide adequate sculptural 
and pictorial decorations for the public buildings and 
parks in the city of New York.” It is proposed to secure 
funds by annual membership fees of five dollars each, and 
with these fundsto pay for competitions to be held under 
the direction of the Society, and for the execution of such 
works or decorations as shall be chosen. A board of con- 
trol is to have improvements in charge, and Mayor Gilroy 
has been invited to act as one of the three laymen in the 
board of trustees, the other members being professional 
artists. The Society disclaims any desire to establisha 
censorship of art or to reform or tear down or interfere 
with existing works, its sole object being to give the city 
free of expense what can really be termed works of art. It 
is hoped that a membership of two or more thousand will 
be secured. Messrs. R. M. Hunt, E, H. Kendall, W. B. 
Bigelow, W. H. Low, W. A. Coffin, Howard Russell But- 
ler and others, have been active in promoting this scheme. 


..---The Art Students’ League, of New York, has just 
held its eighteenth annual meeting. Its officers for the 
coming year are: President, Mr. Joe Evans; Vice Presi- 
dents, Miss Emily Slade and Mr. Geo. W. Breck; Board 
of Control, Miss Wilhelmina Walker, Miss Caroline C. 
Peddle and Mr. A. V. Taits. There have been ten life 
classes carried on at the League during the past season, 
eight clussés in cast drawing and four in painting from 
the head or from still life. The average daily attendance 
has been 420, while 1,124 students have been admitted to 
the school. Notwithstanding the expense of settling 
down in their new quarters in the Fine Arts Building, the 
treasurer reports that students’ fees have been reduced 
and teachers’ salaries increased. The list of teachers in- 
cludes some of the most distinguished artists in New 
York. Among them are Messrs. Beckwith, Brush, Cox, 
Chase, Denman, Du Mond, Mowbray, Reid, St. Gaudens, 
Twachtman and Weir. 


....The Fifteenth Annual Exhibition of the Society of 
American Artists, an exhibition of which the Society may 
well be proud, will remain open until May 13th. The Webb 
Prize of $300 for a landscape by a painter under forty-five 
years of age, has been awarded to “The Deerfield Valley,” 
by Mr. Henry G. Dearth. The figure painting selected by 
the jury to be bought by the Shaw Fund at $1,500, was Mr. 
Edmund C. Tarbell’s ‘‘The Bath.’”” The Exhibition in- 
cludes 247 numbers by 129 contributors, 52 of whom were 
members of the Society, the whole membership of the So- 
ciety being 123. 


....Among the new paintings at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum ure three lent by Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt, two 
Turners and a Constable. The latter is a large picture, 
“ Hadleigh Castle—Storm Clearing Otff’’; the Turners are 
‘* Boulogne Harbor—Storm Coming On,” and ‘‘ The Grand 
Canal in Venice, from the Madonna della Salute,’ a paint- 
ing of considerable fame bought from Lord Dudley’s estate, 
about three years ago, by Mr. Vanderbilt. 


....At the Thirty-third Annual Meeting of the Artists’ 
Fund Society (a purely benevolent institution) Mr. Geo. 
H. Story was elected President ; Mr. Seymour J. Guy, Vice 
President ; Mr. Lockwood De Forest, Treasurer, and Mr. 
Geo. H. Yewell, Secretary. 





Sanitary, 


IN WHAT DOES EFFICIENT VENTILATION 
CONSIST ? 


5 





IN always having an adequate supply of new, fully oxy- 
genized fresh air brought in to replace that which has 
already been drawn into and breathed out by human 
lungs. 

The subject naturally resolves itself into the following 
questions: 

1. What is fresh air ? 

2. Why must we have it? 

3. How much of it do we need / 

4. How can we obtain it ? 

It has been said that nothing can be properly treated ol 
without going back to the beginning of the world, and tak- 
ing the matter up historically, and tracing it through all 
its transformations and changes up to this hour. But at- 
mospheric air and its relations to human life are just the 
same to-day as when Adam took in his first whiff of it ; and 
in treating of its nature we can do no better than to go to 
the second chapter of Genesis, where the vividly exhaustive 
statement is made, ‘‘ And the Lord God formed man of the 
dust of the ground, and breathed-into his nostrils the 
breath of life; and man became a living soul.’ If we cut 
off the supply of air wholly from the most robust man for 
five minutes, he dies—the ‘‘ breath of life’”’ is gone; he is 
but an inanimate mass, formed of various earthy salts and 
water, which if left to the unimpeded action of the forces 
of nature will soon be desiccated and literally resolved 
into the dust oat of which he was built up, to be animated 
by that breath of life which made of him ‘a living soul,’’ 
and which, taken away, leaves him what we shudder to 
think of, but which the graphic old Saxon calls a “ clod.” 
What is this marvelous transforming fluid, this vitaliz- 





ing air, at the bottom of an ocean of which we live and 
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move and have our being? The scientists tell us that it is 
made up of about one-fifth oxygen and four-fifths nitrogen 
with a trifling addition of carbonic acid, ammonia, and 
watery vapor, but that the really essential part is the oxy- 
gen—that it is this, mingling with the blood-current, that 
builds up all our tissues, the nitrogen being merely a dilu- 
ent that prevents the action of the oxygen being too vio- 
lent. It is an indispensable accompaniment of the oxygen, 
but does not do its work any more than the stalk and husk 
do the work of the wheat-kernel in making bread, That it 
can be vitiated by a mixture of many other vapors and 
gases, is one of the most obvious of truths, and that it does 
become vitiated, in a way to injure man everybody knows, 
from the scientist who writes long essays on ‘‘ Respiration 
and its Effects,” the inventor who devises elaborate sys- 
tems of ‘fans and blowers” propelled by powerful engines 
to ventilate public buildings, down to the colloquial house- 
holder, where many breaths are poured out into one small 
room, who exclaims: ‘* Do open that window this minute. 
I shall die if I can’t get some fresh air ; it isso ‘ close’ here.”’ 
Dalton defines respiration as ‘“‘ the process by which oxygen 
penetrates the substance of living organisms, and the 
changes which accompany or follow its introduction.” 

The act of respiration with its apparatus is essentially 
the same in the smallest gnat that floats in the summer 
sun and the largest leviathan that swims in the watery 
deeps. “Its requisite conditions are that the circulating 
fluid be exposed in some way to the influence of the atmos- 
phere,or of anaérated fluid.”’ “ The respiratory apparatus 
consists essentially of a moist and permeable respiratory 
membrane, with blood vessels on one side, and air or an 
aérated fluid on the other.” To learn how air is spoiled— 
i. ¢., ceases to be fresh air—let us follow one inspiration of 
air, as the bellows-like action of the expansion of the lungs 
draws it into the chest or thorax, till it comes back again. 
The wonderful structure of the lungs is too complicated a 
theme to enter upon here ; suffice it that if ‘* an undevout 
astronomer is mad,’ the man who studies the structure of 
those organs till he comprehends their adaptation to their 
work, and remains unconvinced of the being and action of 
the All-wise. must be ten times a lunatic. 

Through the marvelously constructed membrane the 
blood takes from-the inspired air its oxygen, and bearing 
it onward in the fertilizing tide of bright red, arterial 
fluid each tissue “‘helps itself’? to what it needs, at the 
same instant giving up a certain modicum of carbonic acid 

-the fruit of certain completed processes—which is hence- 
forth rejected material, and needs to be removed wholly 
and at once. When it has made its complete round, the 
bright oxygenated arterial blood has been transformed 
into the dark carbonic-acid-laden stream that has come 
back to the heart to be again forced through the lungs for 
a fresh aération, and the particular portion of air which 
we are considering, bears forth the carbonic acid to min- 
gle with the outer air, and aid in sustaining the vegetation 
of the earth, betweeo which and animal life there is ever a 
compensating cycle of exchange and renewal, 

But besides this carbonic acid there come from the lungs 
a portion of watery vapor, which any one can demon- 
strate to himself by breathing against a cool pane of glass, 
and avother—something—httle but wicked, that eludes 
the efforts of the most persevering microscopists to cap- 
ture and look at, but the destructive quality of which can 
be judged by the effects just as surely as the quality of 
the invisible ligbtning can be judged by the tree it has 
shattered. The physiologists call this small but virulent 
thing ‘animal matter,’”’ but popular speech, which some- 
times condenses a treatise into a word, calls it, of late, 
‘“‘crowd poison.” If the watery vapor of the breath be 
condensed from the expired air and kept in a closed vessel, 
at the ordinary temperature, after a time it exhalesa 
peculiar, putrescent, fetid odorsuch as is known to come 
from decaying animal matter ; and there are many proofs 
that there is an elementin the expired air capable of pro- 
ducing a fever close akin to typhus, if it is not the typhus 
itself. In a space where animals have been confined but a 
short time, there is often an odor that clings very tena- 
ciously, even if there is no other slightest trace of their 
occupation of it. Experienced animal keepers uniformly 
declare that it comes from their breath ; and it must arise 
from something other than the gaseous elements of it. 
We have been taught that the carvonic acid gas is the 
agent of mischief in an occupied room ; but closer study 
shows that it is not this gas that hurts and kills so much 
as the other subtler poison, of which the amount of gas 
forms an index and measure. 

One notable instance of the rapidity with which this 
crowd poison does its work is the celebrated Black Hole of 
Calcutta, a thrilling story of which is preserved in the 
imperishable amber of an attractive literary style, by Dr. 
Holwell, one of the survivors. The date is 1756, and the 
whole vivid recital is to be found in many libraries; and 
those who like to see how actual facts can surpass man’s 
most vigorous imaginings are advised to lookit up. Some- 
body has said ‘‘ men poison each other,’ and here are sub- 
stantiating facts. During tbe Clive campaign in India, at 
about seven o’clock of one of the sultriest nights even of 
that hot climate. one hundred and forty-six prisoners— 
most of them natives, but including a few English gentle- 
men—were ordered to be confined in a room eighteen by 
fourteen feet square, which had a dead wall on two sides, a 
locked door on the third, and two small windows barred 
with iron on the fourth. Of course all the air must come 
in through these. By eleven o’clock nearly all the English 
and one-third of the natives were dead, and in half an hour 
more all the survivors were in delirium. They implored 
the guards to shoot them ‘to put them outof misery.” At 
about two o’clock many died standing up, being sustained 
by mutual pressure. At six A.M. those who were living 
were released ; only twenty-three came out aliye, and most 
of them ina putrid fever. Thisis the worst case of lack 
of ventilation that is recorded, but especial attention is 
asked tothe fever that was the fruit of breathing in the 
crowd poison. Undoubtedly there are numerous instances 
of deaths caused in the same way, in the unrecorded pre- 
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historic ages that knew not the printing press; and com- 
paratively lately, we have the bald narrative of the ship 
‘‘Londonderry,” whose ignorant captain battened down 
the hatches in a storm, to find seventy-two dead in the 
steerage, in the morning; and of an English sloop which 
smothered all of its seventy passengers between Jersey and 
Southampton. It took only eleven hours of breathing the 
poisoned air of the Black Hole to kindle fever fires that re- 
quired weeks to burn themselves out. Has it been your 
fortune to take possession of a section in a crowded sleep- 
ing-car at, say three A.M.’ Inspiteof the constant thought 
and ingenuity that is expended on improving these pala- 
tial vehicles, and such an establishing of air currents as 
surely eliminates the carbonic acid, which, if as fatal as we 
are taught, ought to kill the people in the lower berths, as 
the dogs are killed in the Grotto del Cane—one sniff of the 
air as the newcomer enters from the fresh outer atmos- 
phere defines for him forever the meaning of “stifling” 
and ‘close.”’? The dull headache, that most of the passen- 
gers endure on the following day, is the penalty of breath- 
ing more or fewer of those effete particles of animal mat- 
ter, which having once done dutyin the body of man are 
poison to him henceforth. 


School and College. 


A VERY curious contest has been. going on in the 
courts over the will of the late Daniel B. Fayerweather. It 
willbe remembered that he left a large amount of property 
to a number of colleges and hospitals, and the remainder 
of his property, except such as was given to his wife, who 
was provided for, to his three executors, with directions 
as to its distribution to institutions. His wife having 
brought suit to prevent the distribution of the residuary 
portion, amounting to several million dollars, the execu- 
tors made an agreement with her and then distributed 
over two million dollars to ten hospitals named in the will, 
and to nineteen colleges, only five of which are among the 
twenty-two mentioned in the will. Mrs. Fayerweather 
has since died, and now her executors and heirs are at- 
tempting to overthrow this settlement and declare that 
Mr. Fayerweather’s executors conspired to secure the 
residuary estate by deceiving her, and that their action 
must be set aside; also Dartmouth, Williams, Amherst 
and Hamilton Colleges and the University of Rochester 
make complaint that in the new distribution of the resid- 
uary estate nothing was given to them, altho they were 
among the institutions selected by Mr. Fayerweather. 
And now, by failure of the contestants to appear, the 
case has been dismissed. 





.... Yale has been so fortunate as to secure a large dona- 
tion from Dr. A. J. White, of New York City, of the class of 
46, fora new dormitory. The building is to be erected on 
the new tract of ground recently purchased on High Street. 
Plans for the building have already been prepared and 
submitted. It will be four stories high, with a central 
pavilion of an additional story, and is to be thoroughly 
fireproof. Work upon it will be begun in May, and it is 
expected to be ready for occupancy in the summer of 1894, 
It will cost about $140,000. 


...-Prof. J. M. Baldwin, of the University of Toronto, 
has become Stuart professor in psychology in Princeton 
University. He is to have a suite of rooms in North Col- 
lege for a laboratory for experimental psychology and a 
liberal appropriation is to be made for its equipment in 
time to begin work next September. 


.... The theological department of Lincoln University,at 
Oxford, Penn., graduated a large class of colored men last 
week. <A new chair of: pastoral theology and _ biblical 
archeology and Christian evidence has been established. 
The name of the donor who furnished the endowment has 
not yet been announced. 


....Prof. H. N. Martin, head of the biological department 
of Johns Hopkins University, has resigned his position on 
account of failing health. He was born in England and 
was a pupil of Huxley. 


....W. W. Rowlee has been appointed to the new assist- 
ant professorshipin the department of botany at Cornell 
University. Professor Rowlee graduated from Cornell in 
1888, 


....Prof. William Mace, of Syracuse University, is to de- 
liver a series of lectures on the American and British Con- 
stitutions at the University of Cambridge, England. 








Personals. 


THE last bill signed by President Harrison was one 
granting a pension of $50 a month to the widow of Charles 
Grymes McCawley, late Commandant of the United States 
Marine Corps. The House of Representatives was already 
in the Senate Chamber when the bill with its companion 
came over and was placed before the Secretary of the 
Senate. Believing that it was simply impossible to enroll 
them at that hour, the secretary handed them to the en- 
rolling clerk, remarking that they would have to be laid 
aside as lost. The clerk, B. S. Platt, glanced at them and 
saw that one granted a pension to a woman and that time 
was short. Hurrying to his room he sent a messenger tell- 
ing the President if he would wait five minutes he would 
have a pension bill for him to sign. The President replied 
that he would wait, and Mr. Platt dictated the text of the 
bill to a rapid penman. It was not beautifully written, but 
it was got out in shape sufficiently good to pass muster, 
and Mr. Platt rushed into the Senate Chamber and secured 
the signatures of the Speaker, Vice President Morton and 
Secretary McCook. By this time the chamber was so 
crowded that he could not get out, and, handing the bill 
over the heads of the crowd, Mr. Platt asked that it be 





taken to the President’s room. Mr, Platt subsequently 
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reached the room himself in time to see the President sign 
the bill and lay down his pen. It was the last official act 
of the retiring Executive. 








.... The new Chief Clerk of the State Department, W.w. 
Rockhill, is in many respects excellently well fitted for the 
position. He has had some experience in diplomatic sery- 
ice, having fora numbrr of years been Secretary of Lega- 
tion in China, is master of seven or eight languages, has 
affable and engagingjmanners, aud, what is perhaps more 
tothe purposein his new place than anything else, is 4 
man of discretion. Mr. Rockhillis, perhaps, best known to 
the public as a traveler,who penetrated into the interior of 
Asia and visited the Grand Llama of Thibet. Some ex- 
ceedingly interesting articles which recently appeared in 
The Century upon Thibet and its inhabitants relate his 
experiences as a traveler. They show him to be a man of 
keen observation and excellent judgment. He traveled in 
disguise most of the time and spoke the language of the 
country so well, it is said, as to deceive the natives even, 
who permitted him to go where no Caucasian had ventured 
to travel before him. 


...-Dr. Edward Everett Hale tells a story of the late Dr. 
Andrew Peabody, that on looking over some accumu- 
lated papers one day, he discovered that he was $40,000 
richer than he was the year before. Thereupon he wrote 
to the assessors of Cambridge, asking those officials to im- 
pose a tax on his property accordingly. 


....General Brinkerhoff, of Mansfield, O., will succeed 
Gen. R. B. Hayes as President of the National Prisoners’ 
Aid Association. He has for several years been first vice 
president of that association. 








Charities. 


THE will of Clara B. Ashmead, of Philadelphia, con- 
tains the following bequests: To the Germantown Hos- 
pital, the house and ground at 123 Price Street, German- 
town. The Lutheran Orphan Home in Germantown the 
houses and lots of ground at 928 Morgan Street and 42 Jacoby 
Street. Also $5,000 each to the American Tract Society, New 
York; the American Bible Society, New York; the American 
Board of Commissioners of Foreign Missions, Boston; the 
trustees of the Lutheran Church at Main and Queen Streets, 
Germantown ; the Lutheran Board of Foreign Missions; 
the Lutheran Home Mission and Parent Education Society 
of the United States, to be equally divided between them; 
the Union Benevolent Society ; the Home for Consump- 
tives; the Woman’s Christian Association of Philadelphia; 
the Woman’s Christian Association in Germantown ; the 
Northern Home for Friendless Children; the Orthopedic 
Hospital, #3,000; the Germantown Relief Association, 
$3,000. 


....By the will of the late Mrs. Almira Cudworth, of 
Boston, the following bequests are made : American Bap- 
tist Home Mission Society, $1,000; Boston Bethel Society, 
$1,000; American Baptist Missionary Union, #1,000 ; Bos- 
ton Fatherless and Widows’ Society, $1,000; The Carey 
Home, $1,000. After the bequests to relatives, a trust is 
created to continue during the lifetime of her brother, Mr. 
Elisha James. At theexpiration of this trust, $2.000 is to 
be given to the Boston Fatherless and Widows’ Society, 
and the balance of the estate is to be divided equally be- 
tween the American Baptist Home Mission Society and the 
American Baptist Missionary Union. 


...-Among the bequests made in the will of Johanna So- 
phia Eilers, of Brooklyn, are the following: German Hos- 
pital and Dispensary in New York City, $2,000 for four beds; 
St. John’s Guild, New York, $2,000; Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Children, New York, $1,000; German 
Poliklinik, New York, $1,000. Aclause in the will invokes 
the ‘‘ curse of God’”’ on anybody who shall bring a contest. 


....-Ex-Mayor E. S. Converse, of Malden, Mass., has 
offered $10,000 for a new Y. M. C. A. building if the cost is 
fixed at $40,000, and $5,000 for every $10,000 additional up to 
$80,000. Few men do so much in a lifetime for their com- 
munity as Mr. Converse. He gave the Memorial Library 
in honor of his son. He gave one-half of the costly Baptist 
church edifice. He has given a costly park to the city. 


...-Principal Dykes, of the Presbyterian College in Lon- 
don, England, has recetved a fine site for a Theological 
School at the University of Cambridge, and has also ob- 
tained a gift of $75,000 for the erection of suitable build- 
ings. This will give Presbyterianism distinct visibility in 
the old and famous University town. 


....The first Annual Conference of Charities of the State 
of Minnesota was held in St. Paul, April 14th, 15th. Pa- 
pers op all branches of work along the line of charity and 
correction were presented, showing that rapid advance in 
reform is being made in that State. 


....A Scotchman named Proudfoot, who died recently in 
Natal, bequeathed £20,000 to the laborers in Moffat, Scot- 
land. The eighty laborers in the village have resolved to 
use the money in establishing a public institution for sick 
and aged poor and in maintaining a pension fund. 


....The executors and residuary legatees of the will of 
William C. Jeanes, have agreed to pay to the Wills Eye 
Hospital, of Philadelphia, $25,000 left to that institution 
by Mr. Jeanes, but which bequest became void by the fact 
of the will not having been witnessed. 


....Mrs. John Vinton Dahlgren, of New York City, 
formerly Miss Drexel, of Philadelphia, has given to the 
Georgetown University of the Roman Catholic Church & 
chapel of the Sacred Heart. The building and furnishings 
cost $50,000. 


....-Alva Gage has presented to the Unitarian Church of 
Charleston, S. C., a handsome brick parish house, costing 
over $11,000, 
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Music. 


BY E. IRENAZXUS STEVENSON, 








TuERE will be certain inviting concert incidents scat- 
tered through this closing week of April,a month in which 
music is apt to be as capricious as the weather or the tem- 
perature, and which this year remindsone peculiarly of the 
tart reply of the touchy foreign lady, not well versed in 
our Fogli-h idioms, to the gentleman remarking on her 
having caught such ‘‘a very bad” cold, “I know it’s very 
bad; but it’s the best I’ve got, I’d have you understand !” 
Ou Monday afcernoon occurs the last chamber-music con- 
¢ rt of the Kneisel Club, postponed from the 18th ult. The 
program expected will present Haydn’s Quartet in D 
major, Op. 64, No. 5; Beethoven’s Quartet in C sharp 
minor, Op. 131 (Galitzin Series); and the Trio in B major 
by Brahms, in the composer’s revised form of the work ; 
the pianist in this last to be Mr. Arthur Whiting, of 
Boston. On Tuesday evening a concert occurs in Stein- 
way Hall, arranged by the well-known operatic bass, Mr. 
Conrad Behrens; his assistants in his program being Miss 
Nina Rathbone, soprano; Mr. Adolph Meyer, violoncellist, 
and Mr. Arthus Friedheim, pianist. For Wednesday after- 
noon, in Chickering Hall, Mr. William H, Lawton and 
Mrs. Lawton (formerly Miss Henrietta Beebe) announce a 
song-recital of interest, in which a female vocal club, 
numed from the concert-givers, makes its public 
début; and other music in the program will be afforded 
by the aid of Miss Eugenia Castellanos, pianist, Mr. John 
Rhodes, violinist, and Mr, William H. Mulligan, organist. 
On Thursday evening falls another concert—that given by 
Mr. Alfred Arveschou, bass, assisted by Miss Kathryn 
Hilke, soprano, Mr. Hans Kronold, cellist, and the 
“Apollo Club.”’ Two of the always entertaining matinées, 
in which musical satire and musical humor are agreeable, 
come on Friday afternoon and on Saturday evening from 
Mr. George Grossmith, in Chickering Hall—his final ones 
for theseason. Also on Saturday night, in thesame place, 
occurs the fifteenth annual concert of the pupils of the New 
York College of Music (of which school Mr, Alexander 
Lambert is the head), the Seidl Orchestra participating. 
On Saturday afternoon takes place Mr. Iguace Paderefski’s 
last pianoforte recital, in the Music Hall. The pianist 
leaves this country, his second tour here completed, next 
Saturday; and there is no reason to doubt, except on the 
general principle applied to such statements, the intima- 
tiou that he will not make any extended professional tours 
either in Kurope or to this America for an indefinite period; 
proposing to concentrate his time upon study and compo- 
sition. It is said that the sum which Mr. Paderefski’s 
concerts in the United States and Canada since Jan- 
uary have brought to him and his managers exceeds 
one hundred and seventy thousand dollars, the ex- 
traordinary result of only about seventy concerts, 
of which the greater part have been merely piano- 
forte recitals, in which a very limited repertory bas 
been made continuously acceptable to the public through 
the uncommon artistic qualities of a great artist. During 
the entire week, on every evening and with the addition of 
a matinée on the day after to-morrow, will be heard at the 
Madison Square Garden the concerts given by some Ger- 
man military bands just now in the city, on their way to 
the World’s Fair at Chicago. 

Reports as to the advent to this country of foreign musi- 
cians, now on the strength of one inducement, now on an- 
other, have shown themselves so frequently founded on 
What we might wish to be true rather than on what proves 
the truth, that to print them hastily is arisk. The fable 
of the conservative old lark aud her nestlings has a perti- 
hevt significance when the word somehow goes gravely forth 
that great Mr, So-and-So has decided to make an extended 
visit to these United States for the good of art or pocket ; 
or that Miss or Mrs, Such-a-One has boldly signed a con- 
tract of practical expatriation, because of a pressing request 
to cross a rather wide, deep and boisterous ocean. It is 
quite true that the musical profession in Europe is apt. to 
be overcrowded, overworked, underpaid from our point of 
view and—again from our point of view—often underappre. 
ciated. Nevertheless the musician isa man ora woman, 
after all, not always ready to show us that home is the 
world and that any city that wants him or her is as good or 
better than the one to be left behind. We have not made the 
dollar a victor over the mark and ruble and-franc in many 
aninstance, nor invariably caught the lad for whom we 
have givea a really seductive sort of whistle. We seem to 
have had a new little instance just now of failure. The 
Pleasant news was authoritatively made current last week 
that no less than Dr. Hans Richter, of Vienna, had ac- 
cepted the conductorship of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, and that thus was solved a problem of almost as much 
— to this city and to all the East as to Boston, solved 

with a result of special brilliancy. Unfortunately for us, 
just when the congratulations and comments were 
a their warmest and thickest the cable brought 
1h prengiind Statement that Dr. Richter had recon- 
peng ee ant that whatever stage it had reached 
thet the hota A hich he — not withdraw, and 
Weehd’s arente vain rman con¢ uctor, and one of the whole 
St ones, had decided not to accept the offer. 


incor. Richter is expected to visit this country presently, 
pay mon With some of the World’s Fair concerts, it 1s 
awed 4 1€ possibilities that, if he comes, he may once 
guished oo” reconsidering, and show us that distin- 
o fom nestal conductors have a privilege accorded to 
seats _ staat of not always knowing their own 
ra Hels J 1erewith the license of changiug them. It is 
n Vieanh nat Dr. Richter will be so obliging. 111s duties 
> a =n vnerous aud multifarious, uudoubtedly ; but 
way on ee there as he deserves, aad America is a great 
earty wthcepe Austria and Germany, the lands of his 
schoolboy ZDition and prestige and home. A_ bewildered 
once wrote he an examiuauion on our national history, 
their own on at “the Pilgrim fathers came away from 
State of Massucho cent, founded an insane asylum in the 
nd an eeyian tet. That Dr. Richter proposes to 
ble contingency ere does not appear at this time a probu- 








— Wews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


THE special attention of the whole country has been 
drawn during the past week to Hampton Roads, where the 
foreign fleets to take part in the naval review have been 
gathering. First came the British warships, then Dutch 
and Freneh cruisers, two German warships, and the French 
flagship. The Spanish cruisers with the three caravels in 
tow reached their station Friday evening, and on Sunday 
the Brazilian contingent joined the company. The new 
Argeatine cruiser, reported to be the fastest war vessel in 
the world, was in New York and the Russian flagship and 
oneor two others had not yet appeared. Except on ‘'hurs- 
day, With its bitter sturm, tae scene was one of life and 
interest. The great ships as they came up saluted the 
** Philadelphia” carrying Rear-Admiral Gherardis flag, 
and the salutes were returned; then followed the others, 
each flagship welcoming the newcomer with a 
volume of sound and smoke. Tne American Com- 
mander had pity on the spectators from the shore 
and so far as was possible abridged the use of powder, re- 
fusing to allow the customary salutes to himself as he 
paid his official visits to the incoming officers, Altogether 
it was an inspiring sight—the fourteen American ships 
and seventeen foreign men of war. Perhaps the greatest 
interest centered about the caravels as they slowly came 
upthe bay. First came the *‘ Pinta,’’ the ship of Colum- 
bus’s assistant, Pinzon, in tow of the flagship ‘‘Infanta 
Isabel,” the little ‘‘ Nina’’ in care of the torpedo boat, 
“Nueva Espana,” while the cruiser, ‘‘ Reina Regenta,”’ 
brought in Columbus’s flagship, the larger ‘‘ Santa Ma- 
ria” They made a strange contrast as they passed along 
by the modern men of war, and gave the best object lesson 
possible in the change that has come over naval warfare 
during the four centuries since the little ships—of which 
they are as exact moudets as the most painstuking research 
and archeological skill could accomplish—first opened up 
the New World to the Old. The arrival uf Secretary of War 
Herbert, closed the arrangements at Fortress Monroe and 
left all free for the review. ‘Che plan was for the united fleets 
to leave Hampton Roads Monday evening, anchor off Staten 
Island Tuesday night, come to their anchorage in the 
North River on Wednesday, while the grand review would 
take place on Thursday, the 27th. This would be followed 
by a naval parade of about 3,500 men from the fleets on 
Friday. Other festivities were planned to make the whole 
review as complete as possible. 


....-There was a very heavy storm over the whole country 
on Thursday, April 20th. The lake crib at Milwaukee was 
destroyed, a number of men losing their lives. Special 
interest was felt in regard to the World's Fair buildings, 
but altho some exhibits were injured by the wet, these 
was no great loss, and on the whole the structures stood 
the test very well. 


....-The Duke of Veragua was formally received by 
Mayor Gilroy of New York City on Tuesday, and on 
We Inesday the Chamber of Commerce and Historical and 
Geographical Societies gave him and the Duchess a recep- 
tion, and other private receptions followed in the latter 
part of the week. 


.... The Austrian Government has notified the American 
minister at Vienna that they cannot receive Max Judd, of 
St. Louis, as Consul-General of the United States at 
Vienna. Thereason given is that Mr. Judd is an Austrian 
by former allegiance and is engaged in the immigration 
business. 


....News has been received at Washington, by cable 
from St. Petersburg, that the Czar has signed the extra- 
dition treaty between this country and Russia. The next 
step will be the publication of the treaty as soon as the 
official statement is received at the State Department. 


....The New York Legislature adjourned Thursday, 
April 20th. One of its last acts was to rush through a bill 
depriving the Mayor of Buffalo of the right to appoint 
Police Commissioners, thus seeking to keep thé control of 
that department in the hands of the Hill men. 


FOREIGN. 


.... The debate on the Home Rule bill was continued by 
Mr. Goschen, Sir Henry James and Mr. Sexton, and con- 
cluded by Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Balfour, on April 21st, 
when the second reading was passed by a vote of 347 to 
304. Mr. Balfour spoke first. He held that this bill is the 
first step in a scheme of federation which, however, the 
Liberals had not dared openly to avow. To suppose that 
within the narrow limits of the two islands four asssem- 
blies with four executives could be operative in harmony 
with an Imperial Parliament he pe absurd and 
characterized the plan as a childish imitation of the United 
States Government of which the British people would 
never approve. This bill he claimed has been brought 
forward to meet the Liberal Pariy’s necessities, not the 
need in Ireland which had improved rapidly under the 
Salisbury Cabinet and Coercion. To give a Parliament to 
Ireland would not be to restore it ; for the classes who had 
had a Parliament did not now desire it. He also dwelt 
upon the injustice involved to the English taxpayer, and 
claimed that the responsibility for Irish suffering did not 
rest upon England. He prophesied separation and dis- 
aster, and the entire disappearance of the hope 
for a peaceful and United Ireland. Mr. Glad- 
stone, as he rose to speak, was in fine form, his 
voice being clearer and fuller than before during 
the session,and he spoke with unusual energy and earnest- 
ness. He said that the principal weapons of the Opposition 
were bold assertion, persistent exaggeration, constant mis- 
construction, and copious, arbitrary and baseless prophe- 
cies. While financial difficulties exist, there are none 
which need terrify anybody. For the first time in ninety 





years Parliament would secure by this bill a supremacy 
founded upon right as well as backed by power. The Irish 
leaders had accepted it in good faith. The Conservatives 
had steadily refused the question of an alternative. Their 
one policy had failed, and they had proposed nothing but 
the defeat of this bill. They had started out with a 
majority of 120,a majority which neither their children 
nor grandchiidren would ever see again. To give the colo- 
nies the boon of self-government and to refuse it to Ireland 
is to place it below the level of civilized mankind. The 
passage of this bill would be not the least durable, fruitful 
and blessed among the accomplished acts of the Liberal 
Party. After the passage of the second reading the Nation- 
alist members laid certain amendments on the table, to be 
brought up in future discussion. , 


....The argument before the Bering Sea Commission 
has continued through the week entirely in the address of 
Mr. Carter, which is spoken of on every hand as remarka- 
bly able and as having made considerable impression upon 
the Commission and the English advocates. Mr. Carter 
referred to the mistranslation and other garbling of the 
Russian documents, and said that the motive in thus em- 
barrassing the Government had not been ascertained ; for- 
tunately the United States had in its possession the print- 
ed Russian originals and could not be accused of bad faith 
in the matter. Mr. Carter claimed that the British report 
was founded almost entirely upon the utterances of na- 
tives and persons of inferior intelligence, while the Ameri - 
can report was almost exclusively evidence given by offi- 
cials who had made a special study of the questions in- 
volved. He also claimed that in questions of social advan- 
tage the law goes to the furthest extremity, giving pro- 
tection to property even when intangible, and instancing 
the law of patents. 


....In Belgium the week opened with almost a state of 
panic. The industrial revolution against the Chamber of 
Deputies and in favor of universal suffrage had spread 
through every portion of the kingdom. The dock iaborers 
in Antwerp cut off allcommunication with the vessels, and 
showed so threatening an aspect that the troops were called 
out. Similar events occurred in Mons, Grarnmont, Liege, 
Charleroi, and other places, so that a decree was issued for 
the whole militia, meaning the calling out of 45,000 troops. 
The result of this was that on April 18th the Chamber of 
Representatives, by a vote of 119 to 12, with 14 abstentions 
from voting,adopted universal suffrage with a provision for 
plural voting by the classes owning property, according to 
the amount and situation of the property. As a conse- 
quence, the workingmen generally ceased their agitation 
and the strikers at Antwerp and elsewhere resumed work. 
On the 21st the Belgium Senate approved the compromise 
as adopted by the Chamber of Representatives. 


...-The silver wedding of the King and Queen of Italy 
was celebrated with great festivities on April 22d. There 
was a large attendance of prominent persons, chief among 
them being the Emperor and Empress of Germany and 
Archduke Reinier of Austria. Congratulations were re- 
ceived from many of the royal families of Europe. On the 
23d Emperor William and the Empress were received by 
the Pope in private audience. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


Tne real “parliament of man” is after all the newspapers 
of the world. Butthe true fellowship of the public press, secular 
and religious alike, has waited a good while for its suitable rec- 
ognition.—The Advance. 





...-There are three methods of representing concrete situa- 
tions: the suggestive or indicative, the dramatic, and the the- 
atrical. The last has no place in oratory designed to move an 
audience, and is not properly applied to actors of merit. The 
dramatic hasa place inoratory; but the suggestive or indicative, 
which leaves much to imagination, but directs it, is the most sat- 
isfactory and effective method. Massillon among the French 


Whitefield among the English, and in this country Henry Ward 
Beecher and Father Taylor, of the Seamen’s Bethel, in Boston, 
were princes in the art of dramatic oratory —the last named, like 
Patrick Henry, a child of Nature. Wendell Phillips was a prince 
in the art of suggestive or indicative oratory, as was also Dr. 
Durbin, who sometimes employed the dramatic.—Christian Advo- 
cate, 


...“*Creeds of acknowledged weight” is a phrase made to do 
very serious duty in certain quarters. The sonorous combination 
is turned and returned ina way intended to strike terror into 
* conservative” souls. Sometimes we are proffered a catalog 
of these documents from the so-called ** Apostles”’ to the deliver- 
ance of our own Creed Commission, and it is implied, if not di- 
rectly asserted, that there is some “acknowledged weight” to 
them that should mark the end of controversy and of iniquity. 
This is all stage-play and nothing more. It may be possible to 
make a bludgeon of the “ Articles’”’ or the ‘*Confession” to 
frighten refractory Episcopalians or Presbyterians; tho just now 
there would not seem to be much promise in it. But on the ear 


of a Congregationalist “creeds of acknowledged weight” falls 
without producing any perturbation, tili he finds out how much 
they weigh and who acknowledges it, and has compared the 
figure witn the weight he is willing himself to allow tnem.—Rev. 
Gro. R. Meu RILL, in The Advance. 


...«Havethe Prudential Committee, unless positively instructed 
so to do by the Boar, whose agents they are, any right to appoint 
Mr. Noyes one of its missionaries? This case has been settled by 
the Board in atwofold way. It has been settled in general by 
the principles laid down for the government of the Prudential 
Committee in making their appointments to missionary service. 
Then it has been settled specifically by the express action of the 
Board in annual meeting in approving the course taken by the 
Committee in declining to appoint Mr. Noyes to the foreign field 
Both at Des Moines and Springfield the Board said, and said it 
with an emphasis not to be misunderstood, that the action taken 
by the Committee met its approval. There has never been any 
vote of the Board which tt 1s possible to construe to the contrary. 
No matter, therefore, wnat the personal views, or feclings, or 
sympathies of any individual member of the Committee may be, 
it would be a clear,violation of positive instruction to receive Mr. 
Noyes, unless there has been a change in his views since he was 
last under consideration. If there are any facts which justify 
the Committee in inferring a modification of view on the part of 
Mr. Noyes, and which can be put on record before the world, then 


they may vote to add his name to the roll of our missionaries ; 
but if there are not such facts, affirmative action would surely 


mark them for severe censure.—The Advance. 
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NOTICES. 


All communications for the Editorial, Literary, News and Mis- 
cellaneous Columns of this journal should be addressed to The Editer 
et The Independent, P. 0. Box 2787. 

g27" All business communications frem subscribers and advertisers to 
Tue INDEPENDENT, P. 0. Box 2787. 

¢@” Remittances shoula be made payable to THE INDEPENDENT. 

{3 No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. Whatever 
is intended for insertion must be authenticated by the name and address 
of the writer. not necessarily for publication, but as a guaranty of good 
faith. 

«7 We do not hold ourselves responsible for any views or opinions 
expressed in the communications of our correspondents. 

a2)" Persons desiring the revurn of their manuscripts, 1f not accepted 
should send a stamped and directed envelop. We cannot, however 
aven in that case, hold ourselves responsible, for their return. Authors 
= ould preserve & copy. 
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THE WISHES OF THE AMERICAN BOARD. 


UNDER ordinary circumstances we should have main- 
tained silence while the Prudential Committee is con- 


sidering the case of the Rev. William H. Noyes. The 
history of the Committee shows that it can be trusted to 
do what is right. But if the supporters of the American 
Board are disposed to leave the matter to the unbiased 
judgment of the Committee, the opponents of that policy 
are not. We have reason to believe that the course of 
the liberals has for months been so shaped as to secure, 
if possible, favorable action upon this case. When ad- 
verse influences have been making themselves felt it is 
time for the other side tobe heard. This is why we have 
spoken before ; it is why we speak again now. 

We do not want the Prudential Committee to take 
definite action in so important acase without full knowl- 
edge as to the present wishes of the Board. The Pruden- 
tial Committee is the creature of the Board. Its first al- 
legiance is to the authority whence it deriges its power. 
From this authority it has received certain definite in- 
structions which were originally so plain that they could 
not be misunderstood, and which have more than once 
been authoritatively interpreted, and the Prudential 
Committee is left in no doubt as to the course the great 
majority of corporate members desire and expect it to 
pursue. The American Board pronounced at Des Moines 
decisively against the doctrine of a future probation ; 
it reaffirmed this decision at Springfield with increased 
emphasis. In both cases the action of the Prudential 
Committee in the case of Mr. William H. Noyes, who 
desired to be appointed a missionary, was before the 
Board and was approved by the Board ; and it was part- 
ly in view of that action that the Board issued its in- 
structions and reaffirmed them. No longer ago than 
last October the Board, having been challenged by a 
motion designed to sweep away, practically, the instruc- 
tions previously given the Prudential Committee to use 
unabated caution in guarding the Board against any 
committal to the doctrine of probation after death, again 
reaffirmed the ‘‘rules of administration,” and declared 
that it expected them to be applied in a spirit of liberal- 
ity as well as faithfulness. President Storrs refused a 
re-election on any other ground. He would not accept 





the presidency until the Board settled the question 
whether the previous instructions should continue tu be 
respected. This is what he said : 

“ These rules of administration have not contemplated 
the appointment of men to the missionary service who hold 
the doctrine of a probation beyond the grave. For myself 
I could not agree to the appointment of any such candi- 
date, as I do not wish to send anybody abroad believing 
what he may teach, and as I do not wish to teach the 
heathen what I believe to be contrary to the divine 
Word. 

‘*Now, I desire, before announcing any decision as to 
the acceptance of the election which you have kindly 
offered me, to know the mind of the Board in regard to that 
plan. And, brethren, I am here for business [applause] 
and not for the indulgence of any personal feeling. Cer- 
tainly you will not suspect me of desiring to hold this office 
longer through any impulse of profit or personal satisfac- 
tion. I wish to know distinctly and to know now, whether 
the Board reaffirms the rules of policy which it adopted at 
New York and Minneapolis, or whether it desires in any 
way to amend these rules.” 

So much for the attitude of the American Board in its 
annual meetings, and also of its honored President, 
toward the question of future probation. 

We have already fully explained the history of the 
Noyes case, and it now happens that it is again before 
the Prudential Committee, without any renewal on the 
part of Mr. Noyes of his application. The Prudential 
Committee, however, has its warrant for considering 
the case in the action of the Board at its last meeting. 
There seems to be some question as to what the Board 
meant when it referred the matter to the Committee. 
The following was its action : 

‘In view of the complications of this case and of the fact 
that the Prudential Committee has more than once care- 
fully reviewed it, and that the mission has made no re- 
quest concerning a change in the relations of Mr. and 
Mrs. Noyes to their work, we feel disposed to recommend 
that the Prudential Committee have further communica- 
tion with the mission and take such action as seems best 
for the interest of the mission.” 

The chairman of the Committee making this report 
was Dr. George R. Leavitt, who has declared that he 
did not in any sense understand it as an instruction to 
the Committee to appoint Mr. Noyes. It was an in- 
struction to the Committee to inquire concerning the 
matter and to do what * seems best” for the interest of 
the Japan Mission. If there is any inference to be 
drawn from the wording of the resolution it is that the 
Committee having already carefully reviewed the case 
more than once should again consider it and again decide 
the matter in entire harmony with its previous action, 
and with the instructions of the Board. There is no 
question, we presume, that the Committee has power to 
act; but it is equally true that the Committee is not 
empowered to act contrary to the previous instructions 
of the Board, because these were practically reaftirmed 
at the same annual meeting. 

A few of those whose letters we publish this week 
argue for the appointment of Mr. Noyes because of the 
views he expressed at the council which ordained him in 
Boston, and because of the fact that the missiona- 
ries of the Board in Japan are understood to have ex- 
pressed a desire to have him appointed. It must be quite 
clear to any one who will consider the matter a moment 
that the fact that a Congregational council ordained 
him is not a conclusive reason why the Board should 
accept him. At its meeting in Springfield the Board 
definitely declined to submit the question of the 
doctrinal fitness of candidates to councils; that 
was proposed, fully discussed and overwhelmingly re- 
jected. Nor has the Board ever taken action transferring 
the responsibility of the Prudential Committee in the 
matter of making appointments to the missionaries in 
the field. What they may desire respecting any candi- 
date, the Prudential Committee may consider or not 
consider, as it chooses; but if it appoints Mr. Noyes, 
and the appointment should prove a mistake, it could not 
shelter itself behind the plea that the missionaries in 
Japan asked for it. The responsibility of appointment is 
on the Prudential Committee, and it must answer to the 
American Board for a proper use of it. 

It has been argued that the wishes of the missionaries 
should prevail, and that the opinion of the American 
Board would sustain the Prudential Committee in ap- 
pointing Mr. Noyes, motwithstanding the instructions of 
the Board, and even if he has indicated no change in 
his views. The numerous letters which we publish on 
another page from corporate members of the Board show 
that this is not so. We have asked them to indicate 
their opinion, and they have done so with great prompt- 
ness and decision, They declare by a majority ap- 
proaching unanimity and with an emphasis that is 
highly significant, that the Rev. William H. Noyes 
should not be appointed as a missionary unless he has 
changed his views, so that the Prudential Committee 
could appoint him in conformity with the instructions 
of the Board. They say that the Prudential Com- 
mit would overstep the limits of its authority if 
it should proceed to appoint him without such evidence, 
and that his appointment under the circumstances would 
be tantamount toa reversal of the history of the past 
five years and to a nullification of the plain instructions 





of the Board. This is precisely the view that we have 
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ourselves set forth repeatedly, and which we intend sti}} 
to maintain. We assume that the Prudential Committee 
will do right. It has done right bitherto. It has faith. 
fully and conscientiously obeyed the instructions of the 
Board and guarded the Board from any committal to the 
doctrine of probation after death. To depart from that 
position now would be an unauthorized, unnecessary 
and unwise action ; it would indeed be a usurpation of 
power. We cannot and will not believe that so excellent 
and able a body of men, who have stood so patiently the 
hot fires of criticism in the past, will commit what one 
of our respected correspondents calls ‘‘ self-stultifica- 
tion.” If they have been in any doubt as to the present 
opinion of the Board itself and what the Board expects 
them to do, our columns will effectually remove that 
doubt and show them that their future pathway must not 
diverge from that which they have already pursued. 
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LUCY LARCOM. 


THE death of Miss Lucy Larcom, last week, takes from 
New England one more of its group of cherished older 
writers. 

Miss Larcom’s first published works were brought out 
under the encouragement of Mr. Whittier, who was at- 
tracted by her work when she was a mill girl at Lowell, 
The poet’s sister, Elizabeth Whittier, and Lucy Larcom 
became warm friends, and this was another tie to hold 
the interest and affection of the Quaker poet, which con- 
tinued during his life. Miss Larcom was in heartiest 
sympathy with his faith and his love of freedom, and 
among her earlier poems was a ‘“‘ prize” song written on 
the Free-soil emigration to Kansas. 

Miss Larcom’s first published work was a small collec- 
tion of prose parables, entitled ‘‘Similitudes,” and she 
has published several volumes of poems, besides numer- 
ous books of collections, and of religious prose, all full 
of earnest, suggestive Christian thought. For the past 
few years she was drawn toward the Episcopal Church 
through the ministrations of Phillips Brooks, and her 
writings have been chiefly devotional. OneJate work of 
hers, however, has had remarkable success, a book writ- 
ten for girls, in which she told simply and frankly the 
story of her early life. The plain living and high think- 
ing that characterized the New England of her girlhood 
has never been better portray ed, and this is probably her 
most valuable contribution to American literature. Her 
last poem was published in THE INDEPENDENT for April 
13th, and her last literary work was the proof corrections 
made in trembling hand upon the slip returned to our 
office. 

Miss Larcom was engaged for some years in editorial 
work ; but the best years of her life were spent as a 
teacher, and her death will be felt most keenly by the 
large number of women East and West who have at one 
time or another felt the charm of her influence in the 
schoolroom, Miss Larcom studied and taught at the 
Monticello Seminary, in Illinois, and for a series of years 
she was connected with the Wheaton Seminary, Norton, 
Mass., and the Girls’ Academy at Ipswich, Mass., besides 
conducting literature classes in other towns. She fol- 
lowed with unfailing interest the lives of her pupils, and 
it took but a word or a memory to call out that interest 
in a letter of friendly greeting. A few words from such 
a legter will best summarize the beauty of her life and 
character : 

I saw your address in print, and I felt like sending a 
New Year’s greeting to the schoolgirl I knew—was it 
thirty years ago’ Iam very fond of those dear old girls 
of mine, tho I so seldom see them, and would like to send 
a New Year’s greeting to them all. It is so pleas- 
ant to take up the threads of an old friendship again! It 
always reassures me of the hereafter of souls,that even here, 
after long intervals, we find ourselves still at home with 
those who had slipped away from us, apparently. They 
are really still in their place, and we are sure of them and 
know where to find them. I have had many changes of 
here and there, up and down, etc., since we were much to- 
gether.; but life is the same good gift of che Lord I always 
knew it to be, only more wonderful as one gets deeper into 
it. The trials we know are good for us, and even the vex- 
ations, tho we do not always find them so. 


& 
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A SUCCESSFUL REVOLUTION. 


Ir is nothing less than a revolution, and a revolution 
carried out under the forms of law, which we have to 
report this week, and which has given Belgium in fact 
a popular government, such as it has never had before. 
No king has been driven from his throne, no dynasty 
has been changed, the ordinary sessions of the Belgium 
Parliament have not been interrupted, and yet there has 
been a real revolution. It is a happy thing if revolutions 
can be conducted so legitimately and yet so irresistibly. 

Belgium has been governed very much as England 
was governed up to the time when Disraeli stole the lib- 
eral platform, extended the franchise,and gave occasion 
to the dictum that ‘Now we must educate our rulers.” 
Only a very small number of the wealthier classes ip 
Belgium had the right to vote. The great mass of work- 
men had no ballot. They demanded it ; they agitated 
for it in legitimate ways, and it was refused them. At 
last, with adetermination which we cannot but approve, 
they struck in all the fields of industry through their 
trades unions, not for shorter hours, not for larger Wages 
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not to help some one trade or union, but for political 
rights—for the ballot. It was still refused ; but they were as 
determined as their opponents, and it became evident that 
no attempt to suppress them by the military would suc- 
ceed. The military would not antagonize them ; they were 
themselves in sympathy with the demand. Then, on the 
one side, the British Government which has guaranteed 
the independence of Belgium, and on the other His 
Holiness, the Pope, begged the king to yield; and the 
king saw the danger and recognized that his throne 
could not stand a day if it stood ia the way of the popu- 
lar demand, and the Parliament yielded by a vote prac- 
tically unanimous. That was granted which a few 
days before had been refused; it was granted under 
duress. The pretense that it was not compulsory is ab- 
surd. The people rose in their might and compelled the 
representatives of the favored classes tu give them 
the suffrage. This allows a breathing spell to the 
throne, which may now continue to maintain itself 
during the few years which are left for imperialism in 
Germany. 

Now we do not expect any one to like this who is not 
from the bottom of his heart a believer in popular suf- 
frage, no matter what the dangers of it may be. Those 
who talk about hereditary culture or ancestral rights or 
an educated suffrage will not like it; but if they object 
it proves that they are not in sympathy with democ- 
racy. Democracy has got to have its trial. It must be 
tested under the freest conditions, with full swing ; and 
if it fails, let it fail, We believe it will not fail. We be- 
lieve that the popular conscience can be educated and 
depended upon ; and we are heartily glad that this revo- 
lution has occurred io Belgium, and glad that it was 
peacefully accomplished. 
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IN ALL THINGS TO GIVE THANKS. 








Or the ten lepers whom Christ cleansed only one re- 
turned to give thanks and glorify God. The other nine 
hurried away to present themselves to the priests and be 
pronounced clean that they might be restored to the joys 
of family and social life. No doubt they all exulted in 
the fact that they were cured. Leprosy had condemned 
them to a living death. They had been outcasts ; and 
the law required them to warn passers-by of the danger 
of contagion by crying ‘‘ Unclean, unclean! I am un- 
clean, Come not near me !” 

The miracle of Christ by which they ceased to be 
lepers conferred upon them the greatest possible earthly 
blessing. It was really a greater boon than life, for life 
was only a sad, hopeless burden to a leper. Yet of the 
ten who were cleansed of the loathsome disease nine 
went their way, thoughtless of the mysterious stranger 
who had healed them, to rejoice in the fact of their de- 
liverance but with no expression of gratitude to their 
deliverer. It was a gentle rebuke which Christ implied 
rather than spoke when he said to the disciples, ‘‘ Were 
there not ten cleansed? Where are the nine?’ It was 
intended as a lesson to his followers and to the believers 
of the coming ages. It was a gentle but, under the 
circumstances, crushing rebuke of the ingratitude of the 
nine, If they had any gratitude whatever they made 
nosign of it, and it was this which Christ condemned, 

Ingratitude has been called the blackest of sins. One 
has said that it sums up in itself the whole list of crimes ; 
another has called it the canker of humanity. It is the 
outgrowth of a seltish and unlovely spirit. It is asa 
noxious, unsightly weed in a fair garden ; if allowed to 
flourish it will take entire possession. It is not that any 
soul is born without capacity for gratitude ; but ingrati- 
tude is a development, and where it is tolerated it will 
increase until it possesses and perverts the whole being. 
Every impulse of gratitude is noble and should be given 
expression. To feel such an impulse and stifle it is to 
decrease the frequency of it. To give it free expression 
is to invite its return. Nothing is more wholesome for 
the soul ; nothing contributes more to enlarge the power 
to love and to appreciate the good and true and helpful. 
He who has no thanksgiving in his life recognizes no 
gifts or benefits. He whose life is a continued song of 
thanksgiving is conscious of blessings on every hand. 

If God by the miraculous power of the Holy Spirit has 
cleansed our hearts we ought to glorify him, While we 
testify to the world that we have been cleansed and are 
no longer afflicted with the leprosy of sin, we ought to 
express the deep gratitude of our hearts to him who has 
had mercy upon us. It is only by continued expression of 
thanks for continued blessings that we can become like 
Christ, who himself glorified the Father and gave thanks 
to him for so graciously hearing his petitions. 

We do not know that God is much richer because of 
the thanks we may give him; but it is certain that we 
are richer by pouring out our hearts to him in gratitude, 
Let us not be ingrates toward God, and thus be lean in 
soul and ill-favored like Pharaoh’s kine ; but let us learn 
that gratitude is one of the choicest blooms of a regen- 


erated soul. 
o> 


THE sudden death of Professor Doolittle is a serious 
loss to good scholarship, to Rutgers College, to college 
extension work and to The Christian at Work, of which he 
was one of the corresponding editors. He was a most 


worthy and accomplished gentleman and devoted to public 
education. 


Editorial Notes. 


ARBOR Day being so near we have given this week two 
articles which that topic suggests, and both by admirable 
authorities in reference to arboriculture. The Hon. B. G. 
Northrop and Nicholas Jarchow, LL.D., both write on 
Arbor Day in Schools ; the approach of the time set for the 
expulsion of Chinamen who have not complied with the 
Registration Act gives occasion to a very serious warning 
on the subject, which comes from Peking and from the pens 
of President Martin and Professor Headland, both of whom 
speak from knowledge of the attitude of theChinese Govern- 
ment ; Louise Imogen Guiney has a charming sketch of dog 
character; Grace Greenwood’s Reminiscences of Washington 
before the War concern General Shields, Salmon P. Chase 
and Tom Corwin ; Maurice Thompson tells how to run away 
from la grippe ; Irving Allen gives an account of Dr. Pea- 
body as college preacher ; Merwin-Marie Snell gives pen- 
pictures of the more distinguished Catholic bishops ; Prof. 
John T. Duffield, D.D., concludes his discussion of the 
Cause of the Crisis in the Presbyterian Church, and L. J. 
Vance shows what are the various uses to which petroleum 
is put. There are poems by Danske Dandridge, Sarah K. 
Bolton, Lorimer Stoddard, John B. Tabb, Katharine Pyle 
and Mary Elizabeth Blake, and stories by Juliana Conover 
Elizabeth A. Sharp and Virginia Y. Remnitz. Among 
articles in our editorial departments we must mention the 
first of three on ventilation. The views of a very large 
number of the corporate members of the American Board 
in regard to the proper action of the Prudential Commit- 
tee at the present time are given. These plain and timely 
words, kindly furnished to THE INDEPENDENT, will not fail 
to have a powerful influence among the friends of missions 
in all parts of the world. 





HERE are a few questions which, in view of the letters 
elsewhere given, from corporate members of the American 
Board, we commend to the attention of the Prudential 
Committee : . 

Has the Prudential Committee any more right to disre- 
gard the wishes and instructions of the American Board 
than the new sub Treasurer Jordan, of New York, would 
have to suspend the payment of gold contrary to the plain 
and positive instructions of President Cleveland ? 

What is the use of holding meetings of the American 
Board and expressing opinions, or passing resolutions, or 
giving instructions, if they are to be openly disregarded ? 

Is it wise or right for the Prudential Committee to go 
out of its way to disregard the instructions of the Board, 
often repeated, and seek now secretly to do that which is 
sure to disturb the peace and harmony of five thousand 
churches * 

Would it be right for a Board of Directors of any bank to 
disobey or disregard the special instructions,repeatedly and 
plainly given by its stockholders ” 

Does the Prudential Committee believe in a “ higher 
law,”’ a law permitting it openly to disregard the wishes 
and iostructions of the Board as plainly and repeatedly 
given ? 

The Prudential Committee now know what the Board 
thinks about future probation. Can it, therefore, safely 
proceed to act in direct opposition to the will of the Board 
on any plea whatever ” 

We publish answers to our postal card received up to 
the hour of going to press. Every mail adds to the num- 
ber. We should be glad to hear before Monday evening of 
nert week—May 1|st—from all others who, on account of 
absence from home, sickness or other reasons have not 
written us on the important question presented. 





WE have scarcely ever published a more serious warning 
than that which comes from President Martin and Profess- 
or Headland, of China. Dr. Martin is President of the 
Imperial College of Peking, which is under the coutrol of 
the Chirese Government. Heison terms of personal ac- 
quaintance and friendship with Li Hung Chang, who is 
the virtual head of the Chinese Empire; and if he gives 
such a warning to Americans they may be sure that there 
is danger ahead. Congress has adjourned without repeal- 
ing the Chinese Registration Act. It has done nothing 
whatever to relieve the strain of a dangerous and disgrace~ 
ful situation. The President has no option but to enforce 
the law, and he only has discretion as to the severity with 
which it is enforced. We await with great anxiety the re- 
sult. We most sincerely hope that the United States Su- 
preme Court will decide the act unconstitutional, which 
would end the difficulty. But if the act is decided to be 
constitutional, and it is then enforced with any vigor, in 
the spirit of those who enacted it and of those who will be 
very glad to enforce it, we may expect retaliation, and the 
Chinese Government would be excusable for expelling 
every American from China. What that means our Chris- 
tian people who are interested in missionary and educa- 
tional work in China will understand. But those who 
wish the law enforced are not the ones who care anything 
for benevolent and very little for public interests. 





A WORD more from the Sinai Curetonian Gospels. A lit- 
tle fuller information coming in a letter from J. Rendel 
Harris, tells us that Mrs. Lewis, a friend of the English 
scholars, and no mean scholar herself, ‘ discovered, last 
winter, in the convent library on Mt. Sinai, a very old 
palimpsest of the Syriac Gospels. The leaves were stuck 
together, and the manuscript generally in decay ; but she 





courageously separated theleaves by means of the steam 


of a kettle,and took nearly four hundred photographs, the 
development of which discloses an undoubted Cureton 
Gospels. The actual identification of the text was made 
by Bensly and Burkitt on Mrs, Lewis’s photographs ; but 
the ’cuteness of the discovery belongs to Mrs. Lewis, who 
saw the ancient text of the Gospels and read portions of 
them and brought us back the first copy of the prize. She 
will edit the manuscript with our help [é.e., Bensly, Burkitt 
and Harris]. The text is nearly complete. . . . The 
Gospels stand in the order Matthew, Mark, Luke, John ; 
the colophon to John intimates inter alia that this is the 
end of the ‘ Separate Gospels.’ , The text is strik- 
ingly independent of Cureton, full of archaisms, and free 
from many of the Cureton glosses. It has no last twelve 
verses of Mark. Whether it will turn out that the Old 
Syriac has been glossed from a Western text (as appears in 
the Cureton copy), or whether it has heen reformed by a 
Greek text (so producing the Sinai copy), it is too soon to 
say. But I can assure you that the Lewis codex of Mt. 
Sinai is a monumental discovery.” Messrs. Bensly, Bur- 
kitt and Harris have been spending some weeks in the 
Sinai Monastery studying the manuscript. Our news is 
from Prof. Rendel Harris, from Suez, dated March 
80th, and he asks that the facts be given through THE IN 
DEPENDENT. The expression * Separate Gospels,’’ in the 
colophon to John, presumably solves the riddle in the 
Curetonian title to Matthew; but we can tell better when 
we get the Syriac. The order of books ia the Cureton copy 
is Matthew, Mark, John, Luke, instead of the ordinary 
order preserved in the Sinai manuscript. As regards the 
last twelve verses of Mark, the Cureton copy contained 
nearly one verse, the manuscript being fragmentary at 
that place, and, therefore, undoubtedly contained all the 
twelve when entire. Professor Harris is quite right in 
calling this ‘‘a monumental discovery.’”’ It reopens a 
number of minor, and one or two major questions in New 
Testament criticism, and at the same time furnishes us 
with material for the settling of a number of questions 
hitherto open, It is too soon to go deeper into the matter. 
This mu;t be ranked as next in importance to the discov 
ery of the Greek Codex Sinaiticus of the Bible by Tischen- 
dorf, among the now considerable number of discoveries in 
the Convent Library at Mt. Sinai. Since the above was 
written we find an interesting article on the subject in 
The Sunday School Times from Mrs. Lewis herself. 

Mk. GLADSTONE has reason to be proud of his success in 
putting the Irish Home Rule bill through its second read- 
ing without the loss of a single vote. it had a majority cf 
forty-three, and every Irish Nationalist, Parnellite or 
anti-Parnellite voted for it; and not one Enylisn Liberal 
kicked, altho one threatened to, but was cuffed back into 
his duty by his angry constituents. Where it was expected 
that Gladstone’s majority would disintegrate it has be- 
come more compact; and there is now a moral certainty 
that the bill without any serious amendment will pass the 
House of Commons, and be as certainly defeated in the 
House of Lords. There is no cessation in the bitter attacks 
made upon the bill by Lord Salisbury and the Uister con- 
tingent. One army officer writes to The Times that he for 
one wil! refuse to obey orders if commanded to suppress 
any Orange uprising. ‘The most fearful prophecies of ruin 
are indulged in, and the Welsh Suspensory bill has also 
turned all the Established Church papers into active par 
tisan sheets, fighting Mr. Gladstone with all their might ; 
but that makes very little difference, as they were all 
against him before, ‘Lhey never did lead in anything, and 
he need not be afraid of them. 

WE are glad to call attention this week, through more 
than one excellent writer, to the importunce of planting 
trees. Cicero praises the old man who plants anorchard from 
whose fruit he cannot expect to eat. But an element of 
selfish wisdom as well as beneficence can properly enter 
into the instruction which imposes this duty upon the 
young. We heartily welcome the plan of giving instruc 
tion to children in the public schools in reference to the 
beauty, the majesty and the sacredness of atree. A tree 
should be planted with some of that same sort of solem 
nity with which in old times one offered a sacrifice. ‘To 
plant a treeis a great thing; something like building a 
house. Itisto afford shade and perhaps nourishment to 
unborn generations; it is to make the world better, worth 
living in. It isno wonder-that in olden times groves were 
planted for sacred purposes. A tree should be cut down 
only from dire necessity and after serious consideration. 
Beautifully shaded roads and rich orchards are the finest 
additions which man can make to the landscape which God 
spreads about uz, Now children—of all ages—piant your 
trees. Do it now ‘while you are young.”’ Don’t wait 
until next year. If you can’t get a tree get ashrub ora 
rose bush. 


....The most vigorous efforts are still making to prevent 
the annexation of the Sandwich Islands. Correspondents 
have gone to Honolulu, sent by papers opposed to anuexu 
tion, and are doing their utmost to create dissension and 
suspicion there, aad if possible, to restore Mrs. Dominis to 
her throne. It isenough to make one disgusted to see how 
perversely sume people endeavor to stand in the way of the 
interests of their own couatry and of other people; and 
yet we do not by any means believe that they will succeed 
We have little doubt that the prevailing sentiment in the 
Hawaiian Islands is favorable to annexation, and will be 
so proved by any necessary methods. And yet there is 
danger that those who have accomplished the revolution 
in Hawaii will be themselves discouraged and lose heart 
when they find how little appreciation they meet with 
here. 


...e-TH® INDEPENDENT will continue, as in the past, to 
sustain the able and faithful administration of the Pru- 
dential Committee so long as that Committee loyally obeys 
the instructions of the American Board, but no longer. 
Thesé faithful servants of the Board have been most un- 





justly criticised and condemned because of their courage in 
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doing precisely what they have been instructed to do. If 
they want praise they can buy it dearly of these critics by 
appointing future probationists as missionaries. Until 
they or some new im-prudential Committee shall do this 
there will be complaints. These critics are like the man 
of whom it was said: “ He is always complaining, po 
matter what happens. Yes, the unreasonable fellow, he 
would even complain if he was going to be hanged. Just 
like him !”’ 


....-Additional returns from the presbyteries only serve 
to emphasize our conclusion last week that revision has 
failed. Out of 82 presbyteries then reported only 13 ap- 
proved entire and 28 in part while 28 disapproved entire. 
Since then we have heard from 56 preshyteries. Of them 
17 approve entire and 18 in part, and 14 disapprove entire. 
To sum up, the vote of 138 presbyteries shows that 42 dis- 
approve, 20 take no action, 46 approve in part, 30 entire 
and 57 ask for anew creed. Inorder tocarry the overtures 
92 of these 138 presbyteries should heve approved. The 
vote falls far short of this. Revision is doomed, but the idea 
ofa new creed gains in favor. 


....In alate address in this city Bishop Potter said that 
where “the form of hereditary institutions ” exists, ‘* edu- 
cation, refinement, the inherited sense of diguity and re- 
sponsibility, qualify the exercise of individuat authority”; 
“but where you have uneducated minds and enfeebled 
sense of responsibility, and untrained capacities intrusted 
with power, you have ubout as inefficient and arrogant a 
government as wili be created.’’ If we understand these 
sonorous words the Bishop means that universal suffrage 
is and must be, in thenature of things,a failure. It is 
well he did not say it out plainly. 

.... We have now in this country two of the best repre- 
sentatives of religious thought in England, Prof. Henry 
Drummond, author of “ Natural Law in the Spiritual 
World,” who is giving a series of lectures in Boston, and 
the Rev. Robert T. Horton, pastor of Lyndhurst Road 
Congregational Church, London, who is delivering a course 
on Preaching at Yale Theological Seminary. They are 
both men of progressive views, earnest in everything that 
will bring Christianity before the public. and rpresent 
every forward movement, whether intellectual or evangel- 
istic. They deserve their hearty welcome. 


.... The news comes by cable that the Emperor of Russia 
has signed the extradition treaty between the United 
States and Russia, that the ratifications are complete, and 
that nothing remains but to make the official proclama- 
tion. It seems to have been too lateto withdraw the 
treaty, if that was Gesired ; and we can only hope that the 
public criticisms will, when the treaty is published, be 
found to have been too severe. 


.... THE INDEPENDENT is so “ liberal’’ in its views and 
opinions that it means to sustain that great and beneficent 
missionary institution known as the American Board, and 
it will also and most cheerfully coutinue to sustain the 
Prudential Committee of that Board so long as it respects 
and actsin conformity with the plainly expressed ‘‘ views ”’ 
and “instructions” from the power which placed them 
in office. 


....Is the Prudential Committee cn the bunt, just now, 
for missionaries whose views and “ mere speculations ” 
have been repeatedly and plainly condemned by the Ameri- 
can Board? Is that the legitimate business of the Com- 
mittee? Wherce comes the authority or wisdom for it ? 
Shall the Prudential Committee undertake irregularly 
to undo all that has been done during the past five years ? 


...-The Dowager Duchess of Sutherland has actually 
been sent to Holloway prison for six weeks for contempt 
ofcourt. The case would have more sigaificance as an 
illustration of the equal execution of justice were it not 
for the fact that she married the late Du<e in his old age, 
much to the disgust of all the family, and that the present 
Duke was very willing to see her disgraced. 


....President Cleveland’s announcement that the threat- 
ened suspension of gold payments will not take place is 
very gratifying and reassuring. The report was so persist- 
eut that many believed such a policy was contemplated, 
The press spoke so promptly and emphatically against it, 
that the Administration was not left a moment in doubc 
as to public opinion. 


..».We would once more advise our Catholic contem- 
poraries not to be too hasty in imagining that Pere Hya- 
cinthe ‘‘ confesses failure.’”’” We have seen no evidence that 
such is the fact ; on the contrary, it appeared to us that he 
had scored a great success in getting recognition, tho mar- 
ried, from the old Catholics of Belgium, Germany and 
Switzerland. 


....No word from us will do any good in warning a set 
of bigots, chiefly in the West, against vheir circulation of 
forged documents against the Roman Catholic Church. 
The Boston Pilot has just had occasion indignantly to 
deny ever having given utterance toa ridiculous sentiment 
defending the Inquisition attributed to it. 


...-A sermon preached in English by an Italian (the 
Apostolic Delegate) in an Italian church in Philadelphia 
is certainly an object lesson to those who are desiring to 
perpetuate the use of foreign languayes and foreign eccie- 
siastical iostitutions in this country. He had to learn 
English in order to preach the sermon. 


....The great naval parade takes place on Thursday of 


this week in thiscity, and will be the most magnificent 
demonstration of the sort ever seen in American waters, 
and a worthy commemoratiun of the discovery of America. 


....This is a rather unhappy moment for the dethroned 


Liliuokalaui to be praising the Mormons, and telling how 
much comfort she gets from tbeir sympathy and their 
taith. 


...-O€ corporate members of the American Board who 


send us replies this week, 67 are opposed to the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Noyes, and 15 1n favor of 1t. 





Heligions Intelligence. 


The Question Before the American Board. 


SHALL FUTURE PROBATION 
APPROVED? 


BE 





An Appeal to the Corporate Members. 





NEARLY ONE HUNDRED REPLIES. 


THE GREAT MAJORITY SAY NO. 





THE following letter was sent to corporate members 
of the American Board, from this office, under date of April 
18th: 


Dear Sir: As a Corporate Member of the American Board, will 
you kin ily answer the following question on the * Reply Postal 
Card ” attached, and send it at once, as « special favor to me? 

Acertain candidate having been rejected by the Prudential 
Committee three different times, and its action having been ap- 
proved by the American Board and its President, do you believe 
that such candidate ought now to be appointed by the Pruden- 
tial Committee without special instructions from the Board, or 
without the candidate's having renewed his application to said 
Com mittee, and given evidence of a change in his views? 

This question, you may assume, is a very important one just 
now. Very truly yours, Henry C. Bowen. 

Up to the time of going to press we have received the 
following replies, for which the editor of THE INDKPEND- 
ENT desires to express his cordialtbanks. There has not 
been sufficient time to get replies from distant points. 
A number of corporate members are abroad. A few, 
wh.se names do not appear, express no opinion either 
way. 





THE FOLLOWING OPPOSE APPOINTMENT: 


AN ADROIT SCHEME TO CAUSE A LEAK IN THE 
DIKE. 

The Prudential Committee of the American Board can- 
not appoint (Noyes, I suppose) the candidate in question 
without putting itself in serious conflict with the express 
vote of the Board, not to speak of its self-stultification in 
doingso. The truth is that this whole Noyes episode is a 
complicated and adroit scaeme, To me there seems to be 
in it an excess of naughtiness, such as we should look for 
in the “guile” and ‘‘depths” of an old fellow who is 
called “ The Accuser of his brethren.”?” What tbe disturb- 
ers of the peace of the Board want is ‘a leak in the dike’; 
and Mr. Noyes allows himself to be used as the chief tool 
by which the disaster is to be accomplished. 

To say that I aamire the course of THE INDEPENDENT in 
this hand-to-hand fight in defense of biblical and historic 
truth against destructive error is a feeble expression of all 
I feel. THE INDEPENDENT is the religious ‘‘ Thunderer”’ 
of these closing years of the nineteenth century. God give 
it a “patient continuance in well-doing.’”’ Yours in be- 
half of the truth and with high regard, 

C. B. HULBERT. 

Adams Mills, O. 

OUGHT NOT TO BE APPOINTED. 

He certainly ought not to be appointed under the cir- 
cumstances you name, and in no case unless he makes ap- 
plication for appoimtment and gives good evidence of 
change of views. GEORGE PARSONS. 

Waterviiet, Mich. 


OPPOSED TO APPOINTMENT. 


I do not believe, for one moment, a candidate under the 
circumstances mentioned ought to be appointed by the 
Prudential Committee without special instructions to that 
effect from the Board, even if candidate did renew his ap- 
plication, without giving evidence of change of views. 


Cc. T. HuLBurp. 
Brasher Falls, N. Y. 


TOO COSTLY A PRICE TO BE PAID. 


I think that the course pursued by the Prudential Com- 
mittee of the A. B. C. F. M., however it may be condemn- 
ed by enemies of the truth, has met the approval of Him 
who loves his truth. 

Ido not see howthey can appoint one as a missionary 
who holds that a future probation is taught inferentially 
in the Word of God, and insists on their committing the 
Board to that error as the indispensable condition of 
his appointment: whether he does this of his own accord, 
or as a course marked out for him by others, makes no dif- 
ference. In any case it is too costly a price to be paid for 
the services of any man, nor could any usefulness of his in 
one part of the field undo the injury that would accrue in 
such an event tothe whole work in all lands. 

Atthe same time,if he opens the way to accept him, 
without indorsing that error, I would bury the past and 
pray that God might give him large success as a missionary 
of the Board. T. LAURIE, 


Providence, R. I. 


PROFESSOR PARK SAYS, NO. 

If a missionary candidate has been rejected three differ- 
ent times by the Prudential Committee of the A. B. C.F. 
M., on the ground of his wroog doctrinal views, and if he 
gives no evidence of having changed his views, and if his 
rejection has been approved by the Board and the Presi- 
dent of it, the Committee have no right to accept the can- 
didate wLom they have rejected The case seemstome a 
very plain one, I wonder that the candidate should allow 
his name to be presented the fourth time after its repeated 
rejection. — Epwarps A. PARK, 

Andover, Mass. 





UNCONDITIONALLY, NO. 


No—especially without thelast named condition—waiv- 
ing the other two, may be desirable. G. R. CHAPMAN. 
Boston, Mass. 


SHOULD NOT BE APPOINTED. 

It is my decided conviction that the candidate who has 
been for three times rejected by the Prudential Committee 
of the American Board, and whose rejection has been ap- 
proved by the Board itself, should not be appointed by the 
Prudential Committee without special instructions to that 
effect by the Board; also, that the said candidate should 
renew his application for appointment and give decided 
evide::ce of his suitableness for appointment by testimony 
that his views are so changed that he is qualified to repre- 
sent the preyalent faith of the supporter of the American 
Board. BURDETT HART. 

New Haven, Conn. 


A PREPOSTEROUS DEMAND. 


No; and I am astonished at the preposterousness of the 
demand so persistently made upon the Prudential Com- 
mittee by Christian men, that they should violate their in- 


structions. DANIEL L. FURBER. 
Newton Center, Mass. 


GRAVE DOUBTS. 
Iu answer to your question, I beg to say that I have very 
grave doubts, tho willing to concede much to the discre- 


tion of the Committee. A. C. BARSTOW. 
Providence, R. I. 


NO MORE CONCESSIONS. 

In my opinion the utmost limit of concession to the mi- 
nority bas been reached. The Committee should be gov- 
erned strictly by the instructions of the Board so often re- 
peated, which would preclude the appointment in question 
without evidence of change of views on the part of the can- 
didate. Toappoint otherwise would be a surrender of the 
whole contention. As I understand the position the Com- 
mittee has no right to appoint in such a case without fre-h 
instructions from the Board. L. S. ROWLAND. 

Lee, Mass. 


NOT IN FAVOR OF APPOINTMENT. 


I do not. THOMAS WESTON. 
Newton, Mass. 


WHAT DID THE BOARD DESIRE ? 

In answer to your question of April 18th, I should say 
No; but I find that in the minds of some of the Prudential 
Committee it is a question whether the action at Chicago 
did not amount tu instruction to appoint Mr. Noyesia case 
it was agreeable to the Japan Mission. 

All depends upon the construction to be given to that 
action at Chicago. A. E. P. PERKINS. 

Worcester, Mass. 


A DEFIANCE OF CLEAR INSTRUCTIONS. 

I do not believe that such a candidate as you describe 
“‘ought now to be appointed by the Prudential Committee 
without special instruction from the Board, or without 
the candidate’s having renewed his application to said 
Committee and given evidence of change in his views.” 
The Committee has no right to appoint him. To appoint 
him in these circumstances would be a defiance of the clear 
instructions of the Board. JOSHUA W. WELLMAN. 

Malden, Mass. 


SHORT AND EMPHATIC. 
No. No. DANIEL MARCH. 


Woburn, Mass. 


APPOINTMENT WOULD BE AN INSULT TO THE 
MAJORITY. 

My opinion is that the candidates referred to should by 
no means be appointed by the Prudential Committee. 
The Board having indorsed the action of the Prudential 
Committee in refusing to appoint him, for the Committee 
to turn and appoint him without a special vote of the 
Board would be insulting to the majority of the corporate 
members. The entire policy of the Koard is at stake in the 
appointment of this man. If he is appointed all candi- 
dates whosympathize with his theology would claim and 
receive appointment, and the whole principle for which the 
majority of corporate members has so long contended 
would be lost. W. E. PARK. 

Gloversville, N. Y. 


THE GRAVEST DISASTER. 


My answer to your question asa whole, and to each of its 
particulars, is emphatically in the negative. His appoint- 
ment without the three specified conditions would be the 
gravest disaster. EBENEZER CUTLER. 

Worcester, Mass. 


AN OBVIOUS BREACH OF TRUST. 

If “‘acertain candidate” has not, as you say, applied 
for appointment, what is the fuss? Or if his application, 
made years ago, is still in a manner before the Prudential 
Committee, while his ‘views’? which led to his rejection 
remain unmodified, what is the Committee to do but re- 
main quiescent until ordered by the Board to reverse its 
previous action. His appointment under existing condl- 
tions would bean obvious breach of trust. Somebody would 
then indeed have just ground for action. 

T. B. McLEop. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

UNADVISEDLY AND WITHOUT AUTHORITY. 

I cannot see how there need to be any question in the 
matter. Noone holding views at variance with the known 
expression of the Board has any sight to be considered a 
candidate. Certainly no person under such circumstances 
can have any ground for or expectation of an appointment 
by the Prudential Committee. When the views of such ap 


individual are changed to CONFORM to those of the organ- 
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ization which he desires to represevt, he certainly has a 
right to apply for the position; butin all cases the Pru- 
dential Committee, as representing the Board, must decide 
who they will accept. In the case referred to, they would 
be acting not only unadvisedly, bvt without authority did 
they encourage the appointment by adv ce or consent. 
WILLIAM F. Day. 
Boston, Mass. 
TO THE POINT. 


No! THATCHER THAYER. 


Newport, R. I. 
SHOULD NOT BE MADE. 
I do not believe such an appointment should be made. 
J. N. HARRIS. 

New London, Conn. 

CANNOT CONSISTENTLY APPOINT HIM. 

The facts being as they are, I donot think the Prudential 
Committee ought to appoint the gentleman in question, 
I do not see how they can consistently do it. 

A. W. HAZEN. 

Middletown, Conn. 

IT WOULD BE DISLOYAL. 


Jo appoint such a candidate, already rejected for suffi- 
cient reasons, without his renewed application. and with 
no assurance that the same reasons do not now exist, would 
he wholly unworthy the character of the Board, and would 
be disloyalty to theinstructions given by the Board to the 
Prudential Committee. i J. E. RANKIN. 

Washington, D. C. 


HE SAYS NO. 
In reply to your questions I would say No, with the light 


I now have, N. D. SPERRY. 
New Haven, Conn: 


APPOINTMENT IMPOSSIBLE, 

The appointment under the circumstances which you 
describe so clearly, and with such fairnes-, is, in my judg- 
ment, an impossible one, not desirable for any of the par- 
ties involved, or from any point of view which ua reasonable 
wan would take. Gro. R. LEAVITT. 

Cleveland, O, 


NOT IN FAVOR OF APPOINTMENT. 
In answer to your question of the 18th inst , I would 
say, No. Z. STILES ELy. 
New York Oity. 


NO APPOINTMENT UNLESS CANDIDATE’S VIEWS 
HAVE CHANGED. 


Ido not think that the Prudential Committee has au- 
thority to appoint any one except in accordance with in- 
structions of the Board. In the case supposed, a modifica- 
tion of the candidate’s former views, as a condition of 
appointment, would seem to be rightly required. 

T. H. HAWKs. 
Springfield, Mass. 


SHORT, BUT DECISIVE. 
I do not. A. LYMAN WILLISTON, 


Northimpton, Mags, 


SHOULD GET THEIR INSTRUCTIONS FROM THE 
BOARD. 

The action of the Prudential Committee having been 
approved by the Board. I think the Committee should now 
receive their instructions from the Board before they ap- 
point the candidate. H. M. Moore. 

Boston, Mass. 


Ik CONDITIONS ARE UNCHANGED, NO! 

As a square, mathematical statement, covering the 
whole case as you present it, [say, No! But suppose your 
statement does not cover the whole case, or suppose the 
premises are changed, then the conclusion shculd be 
changed. 

Ono the conditions you name there should be no appoint- 
ment; on other conditions there might be. 

E. B. WEBB. 

Boston, Mass. 

THE HAND OF THE DISTURBERS SEEN IN THE 
AGITATION. 

[I entirely agree with the position taken by Tuk INDE- 
PENDENT in regard to what should be required of ‘ta certain 
candidate rejected by the Prudential Committee three 
different times.” It is an attempt on the part of the dis- 
turbers of the work and peace of the Board to secure by 
indirection and revolutionary methods what they have 
hot been able to do by regular and usual methods. I kope 
the Board will, at its next meeting, stand firmly by its 
past and repeated declarations and instructions to its 
Prudential Committee. EDWARD A. STUDLEY. 

Boston, Mass. 


CAUTION COMMENDED. 

I highly approve of the course pursued by the Prudential 
Committee and the Secretaries—think this course has been 
wise end just. In answer to your question I say, No. I 
think that any pretense of new light or change of views 


cisions of the Board, they should go slow unless his views 
have been modified. P. W.. LYMAN. 


Fall River, Mass. 


SHOULD ADHERE TO INSTRUCTIONS. 
The Committee should adhere to the instructions of the 
Board in every particular, as they have hitherto endeav- 
ored to do in spirit and in letter, and the entire corporate 
membership, as well as the churches and the newspapers, 
should stand by them. EK. K. ALDEN. 
Boston, Mass. 


DR. HAMLIN SAYS, NO. 
The Prudential Committee would lose character for 
covsistency and c mmon sense, if it should act without a 
renewed application from Mr. Noyes, and then bis appoint- 
ment must depend upon his change of heart and mind. No 
such change baving occurred, the Committee cannot con- 
sider his request as a matter to be discussed. Ifthe Board 
should take the back track, the Committee ought to re- 
sign. Cyrus HAMLIN, 
Lea ington, Mass. 
AN EMPHATIC NEGATIVE. 

No, every time. 
Bangor, Me. 


OPPOSED TO THE APPOINTMENT. 
I do not believe he should be. 


J.S. WHEELWRIGHT. 


GEORGE A. TEWKSBURY. 

Concord, Mass. 

PRUDENTIAL COMMITTEE SHOULD AWAIT POS- 
ITIVE INSTRUCTIONS. 

Am happy to reply to yours of 18th. In cases of previous 
and definite action by the American Board, the Prudential 
Committee should await positive instructions before alter- 
ing the record they have made in rejecting a candidate for 
missionary appointment, unless the conditions of such re- 
jection have so changed as to make it clearlya duty for 
them to altertheir decision. Officials are expected to be 
loyal to the institution or scciety they represent, acting 
on their own responsibility only in cases where it is left to 
their option. LEWIS A. HYDE. 

Norwich, Conn. 


NOT WITHOUT FULL AUTHORITY. 

My answer to this question must, of course, depend 
much upon the particular terms of a certain resolution 
pas-ed at the last meeting of the Board, which, unfortu- 
nately, isnot at hand. But unless that resolution gives 
unlimited power I should say most emphatically, ‘‘ No.” 
CHESTER HOLCOMBE, 
Hartford, Conn. 


SHOULD NOT B® APPOINTED. 
I do not believe that he should be appointed. 
JOHN D. CUTTER. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
PRUDENTIAL COMMITTEE MUST OBEY INSTRUC- 
TIONS. 

The Prudential Committee need no special instructions, 
as the Board committed the case to their discretion at the 
last meeting. It is not essential that he do personally 
apply. His case is before the Committee. 

They can appoiut him rightly only in conformity with 
the Des Moines Resolution. For this he must express 
change of views, or the Committee must be convinced by 
new study of his words that his views are not what they 
before thought them to be. JOHN R, THURSTON. 

Whitinsville, Mass. 


CANNOT BE APPOINTED WITHOUT VIOLATING 
INSTRUCTIONS, 

My soul is hungry for peace; but (1) [do not believe 
that the Prudential Committee can appoint Mr. Noyes 
without violating all the instructions received from the 
Board duriog the Jast four years. That is perfectly clear. 
(2) If he were appointed to day it would not bring peace or 
health to the cause abich the Board represents. (3) I do 
not believe that the majority of the churches desire men 
like Mr. Noyes tu be appoiated. Toe great mass of people 
believe in the position of Dr. Storrs on this subject. 

JAMES BRAND. 

Oberlin, O. 


UNREASONABLE TO ASK REVERSAL OF A 
THRICE-REPEATED ACT, 

It seems to me unreasonable to ask a committee to re- 
verse a thrice-reoeate act which has been indorsed by 
the body that appoints the committee, until the ground 
of that action has been removed, cr until the appointing 
body so orters. If new light comes to the committee not 
tantamount t> a removal of said ground, the committee 
should report the same to the appointing body. Till then 
the commitcee is held by the rules of admiaistration re- 
affirmed in 1892. In saying this I express no opinion on 
the action of the American Board, Lut only on that of the 
Prudential Committee. A. HASTINGS Ross, 

Port Huron, Mich. 


NOT WITHOUT EVIDENCE OF CHANGE. 





by the candidate should be taken with great caution. 


JOHN W. NOYES. 
Chester, N. H. 


PRUDENTIAL COMMITTEE SHOULD GO SLOW. 
’ The question is too complicated for an off-hand categor- 
ical answer. On your showing one would say, No; and I 
incline to say No in view of all the facts as I understand 
them. The action recorded on pages 490, 491, of the last 
volume of the Herald gave a qualified negative to the 
Proposition of Dr. Dana, tho it recommended the Commit- 
tee to have further commucication with the mission, and 
to take such action as seems best for the interest of the 
tui-sion, If they have reason for confident assurance that 
thatend would be served by his acceptance, they would 


Ishould think some evidence of change of view should be 
given to the Committee, in the case stated, before appoint- 
ment. F. D. AYER. 

Concord, N. H. 


RETURNS A NEGATIVE ANSWER. 


If the facts are as stated in your postal card, I should re- 
turn a negative answer. FRANKLIN W. FISK. 
Chicago, Ill. 
MUST NOT EXCEED THEIR AUTHORITY. 
Most decidedly not. Such action, in my opinion, would 


exceed their authority and be strongly disapproved by the 
rank and file of the laymen who support the Board. Milk 





| 


and water theology among a certain class of young mints- 


their members. I should protest against such action: in 
fact, with other Chicago corporate members have already 
doneso. Am glad to see you taking the matter up. 


E. H. PIrKIn. 
Chicago, IN). 


OPPOSED TO APPOINTMENT. 
In response to your question respecting ‘‘ a certain candi- 


date,” No. A. N, HITCHCOCK, 
Chicago, Il. 


THERE SHOULD BE EVIDENCE OF CHANGE OF 
VIEWS. 

I most certainly do not think that sucha candidate 
oughtmow to be appointed by the Prudential Committee 
without special instructions from the Board or without 
his renewed application and a “ change of views.” 

ELIJAH SWIFT. 
Eau Claire, Wis. 


IT WOULD BE UNCONDITIONAL SURRENDER. 


I reply in the negative most emphatically. Yielding 
this point, the Noyes managers will claim the right to have 
every rejected candidate, who has been ordained by any 
sort of a council, commissioned without examination—and 
further that councils shall, io the future, decide the quali- 
fication of candidates independently of the Board or Pru- 
dential Committee. 

It would be the unconditional surrender of every point 
the liberals have demanded and revolutionize the Board 
and its missions. W. A. WATERMAN. 
Geneseo, Ill. 


NO MORAL RIGHT TO DISREGARD INSTRUCTIONS. 
The Prudential Committee are the agents of the Board 
to carry out its expressed objects and views; and the re- 
peated action of the Board on the subject is an instruction 
to the Committee that they have no moral right to re- 
verse or disregard. 

The option was not confided to them to sanction the new 
Paeology of Andover. JAMES W. BRADBURY. 
Augusta, Me. 


NO APPOINTMENT UNLESS CAND'DATE HAS 
CHANGED HIS VIEWS. 
The Board having confirmed the action of the Pruden- 
tial Committeein their rejection of a candidate, and given 
explicit instruction as to the principles which should gov- 
ern the appointment of missicnaries, I do not see by what 
authority the Committee could change that decision, wn- 
less they have evidence that the rejected candidate bas 
changed his views to conform to the instructions of the 
Board. And such appointment should be made upon the 
renewed application of the candidate. G.S, F. SAVAGE. 
Chicago, I). 


CANNOT BECOME AN ACCREDITED MISSIONARY 
OF THE BOARD. 

The proposition that ‘‘a certain candidate,” the record 
of whose case is indicated in your question, should now be- 
come an accr-dited missionary of the American Board, 
with no announced change in his views, and without any 
request on his own part, appears to me to be manifestly 
and utterly unreasonable. EDWARD HAWES. 
Burliugton, Vt. 


IT WOULD BE AN IRREGULARITY. 

With no change in the grounds of its action in three 
former decisions against a cundidate, and no change in the 
instructions of the Hoard, the Prudential Committee 
would transcend all its powers by appointing him, there 
being no evidence of change in his objectionable views. 
And his making no new application since the Committee 
declined the second time to appoint him on former appli- 
cation presents the additional obstacle that the proprieties 
of the case, and orderly usages (not departed from in other 
instances), absolutely forbid such an irregularity without 
apy good reason for it. Gro. F. MaGoun. 

Grinnell, la. 


AN EARNEST NO FROM TWO MEMBERS, 

I must write an earnest ** No”’ to the questions proposed 
in yours of the 18th. Evidence of “a change of views” I 
regurd as essential to a change of action on the part of the 
Board. H. 8S. DE FoREstT. 

Talladega, Ala. 

My answer is the same with the above. 

A. B. ROBBINS. 
Muscatine, Ia. 

STRONGLY OPPOSED. 
In answer to your postal, No, by all means. No. 

Geo. H. Rust. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
REPLIES IN THE NEGATIVE. 

I must reply in the negative. 
Chicago, Ill. 


THREE PROBATIONS ENOUGH FOR ONE CANDI- 
DATE. 


As acorporate member of the American Board my an- 
swer to your question of the 18th inst. is: Three times re- 
jected ought to mean rejected. I am opposed to said candi- 
date, without change of views, being now appointed by 
Prudential Committee. Having passed through his third 
probation, he has had one extra above all the most liberal 
could ask. LovuIs CHAPIN. 

Rochester, N. Y. 


AN EMPHATIC PROTEST. 

I would most emphatically protest against the appoint- 
ment of the “ certain candidate”? spoken of, whose appli- 
cation has been three different times rejected by the Pru- 
dential Committee and its action approved by the Ameri- 
can Board, without a new personal application of said 
candidate to the Prudential Committee, and holding the 


Geo. N. BOARDMAN. 





seem to be empowered to act: and set, in view of the de- ters seems prevalent, but is not, in my opinion, indorsed by 


required examination of fitness and qualification. 
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Some positive action in this case I think is necessary, 
that an expression may thereby be made of the trust and 
confidence of the American Board in the words and com- 
mands of Him who said: ‘‘Go ye into all the world and 
preach the Gospel to every creature, teaching them to ob- 
serve all things whatsoever I have commanded you; and, 
lo, Iam with you to the end of the world.” 

JouN G. FOOTE. 

Burlington, Ia. 


UNWISE TO APPOINT. 


I most heartily approve the action of the Prudential 
Committee in rejecting the candidate you name, and re- 
gard it unwise to appoint him unless he expresses a change 
in his views. PHILO PARSONS. 

Detroit, Mich. 

CANNOT CONSISTENTLY APPOINT HIM. 

Ido not see how the Prudential Committee can consist- 
ently appoint the “certain candidate” you describe To 
do so wou d seemingly be a violation of specific instruc- 
tions and an abandonment of every position insisted on in 
the lust five years by the conservative members of Board. 

Epw. H. MERRILL. 

Ripon, Wis. 


SHOULD SUBMIT NEW STATEMENT OF FAITH. 

The “‘ certain candidate” whose case you state, should 
make fresh application for appointment as a missionary of 
the A. B.C. F. M., with new statement of faith showing 
change of views for any favorable action by the Pruden- 
tial Committee, unless specially instructed to act by vote 
of the Board. SAMUEL H. VIRGIN. 

New York City. 

HE SAYS, NO. 

Answering your question of the 18th, No. 

W. A. MAHONY. 

Columbus, O. 

WHY THE PRUDENTIAL COMMITTEE CANNOT 

APPOINT HIM. 

I think he should not. And should the Committee ap- 
point him, there is no reason why they should not ignore 
the Board and appoint every candidate whé has been re- 
fused because of doctrinal disagreement with the repeated 
utterances of the Board. Indeed, there might as well be an 
end of applications, if the Prudential Committee is going 
on to appoint whomsoever it may select, without any re- 
quest. being made by persons for missionary service. 

J. L. WItHRow. 

Chicago, Il. 

AN EMPHATIC NO. 


Most emphatically, No. F. A. NOBLE. 

Chicago, I. 

STRONG CONVICTIONS. 
FROM A DISTINGUISHED CORPORATE MEMBER. 

Without any hesitation I answer Noto your question. | 
never have said No with stronger convictions. I know, of 
course, of the case to which your words must refer, and, 
in my judgment, were the Board to commission the man 
under present conditions. it would stultify itself. 

I read THE INDEPENDENT with great satisfaction ; the 
Bourd has no such defender. 

A NEGATIVE REPLY. 

My answer is, No. 8S. G. MACK, 

Lowell, Mass. 

CANNOT BE APPOINTED. 

If the facts in relation to ‘a certain candidate” are as 
you state them (and I have no reason to question them), I 
cannot see how the Prudential Committee can appoint bim 
without special instructions from the Board. 

M. A. HYDE. 

Indianapolis, Ind, 

CANNOT CONSCIENTIOUSLY APPOINT HIM. 

IT do not advise that the Prudential Committee of the 
A. B. C. F. M. can consistentlv or have a right to appoint 
such a person under such circumstances, 


SMITH BAKER, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


THE FOLLOWING FAVOR APPOINTMENT: 
HE SHOULD BE APPOINTED. 

If you refer to the Noves case in your inquiry, I think the 
Committee have blundered in that instance, and the 
sooner they correct their blunder the better. He should be 
appointed. CHARLES RAY PALMER. 

Bridgeport,’Conp. 





UNDER CONDITIONS, YES. 

If 1 knew that you referred to Mr Noyes, and if I knew 
that he had so far modified his statement of belief given to 
the Prudential Committee on former occasions as to leave 
out the “ probation’ qnestion as a part of his working 
theology, that he now wishes to be under the employ of the 
Board, and the Japan Mission unanimously ask it, I 
should say Yes, otherwise, No. L. H. Cosn. 

New York City. 


IN FAVOR OF MR. NOYES, 


If by the candidate you mean Mr. Noyes, I vote for his 
immediate appointment without special instructions from 
the Board or renewed application. 

HENRY M. SCUDDER. 

Winchester, Mass. 


MR. NOYES SHOULD BE RECEIVED. 


The Boar’ should receive Mr. Noyes. Your question’s 
argument against it will not hold. Dr. Dexter closely 
questioned him on the basis of Dr. Storrs’s letter.and with 
most of the ordaining council. believed him fairly inside 
of it. (1) Therefore he does not need to “change his 
views.”’ (2) Self-respect should forbid his ‘‘ renewing his 
application,” when his church’s application, made by ad- 
vice of council, had heen rejected. (3) As for “ special in- 
strauctioas from the Board,” authority was given at 





Chicago, in effect ; and the Committee’s servility in want- 
ing “special instructions ” only occurs when it suits their 
convenience; they have broken down, in effect, the ‘ spe- 
cial instructions” of Minneapolis. (4) The Board’s ‘ ap- 
proval of their action’”’ was only general. 

You are right that the question is “‘ very important.” 
You may get a postal-card majority vote. But the fiction 
of formally keeping out of our mission a man who is prac- 
tically in it, and whom Dr. Dexter fully believed should 
be in it, like the disagreeing with Dr. Storrs on Mr. 
Covell, is bringing the Board into contempt. 


- D. N. BEACH. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


SHOULD BE APPOINTED. 

Having known Mr. W. H. Noyes long and well, and be- 
ing assured of his uncommon fitness for the foreign mis 
sionary service, I think he should have been appointed on 
his first application to the Prudential Committee; and now 
that his case is again before them, my judgment is clear 
that every best interest requires their earlv and affirmative 
action. JULIUS H, SEELYE. 

Amherst, Mass. 


NO OBJECTION TO APPOINTMENT. 


I answer your inquiry of the 18th inst. by saying Yes. 
There surely can be no objection in the case of Mr. Noyes 
on account of any action taken by the Board previous to 
the last meeting, because at the last meeting the Board re- 
ferred this specific case to the Committee for the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Noyes, if it chose to do so. 

JAMES WHITE. 

Williamstown, Mass. 


REJECTION AN INEXCUSABLE BLUNDER. 


Yes. Because by appvinting Mr. Noyes they would only 
be rectifying their own inexcusable bluader. 
S. H. Howe. 
Norwich, Conn. 


THE PRUDENTIAL COMMITTEE HAS AUTHORITY. 


I think the Prudential Committee has authority to 
make the appointment alluded to in your postal of the 
19th. K. WHITTLESEY. 

Washington, D. C. 


A REASON FOR APPOINTMENT. 

The great missionary success of the ‘‘ rejected candidate”’ 
is. proof conclusive that the Prudential Committee made a 
grave mistake in rejecting him—a mistake which they 
should hasten to correct, unasked and uninstructed, 

D. T. FISKE. 

Newburyport, Mass. 

FAVORS APPOINTMENT. 


If Noyes is meant, I think I should favor his appoint- 
ment. FRANK RUSSELL. 

New York City. 

THINKS MR. NOYES MAY BE TRUSTED. 

I would say that the ‘“‘certain candidate ” referred to is, 
without doubt, the Rev. Mr. Noyes. On your assumption 
that the Board has definitely passed upon this action of 
the Prudential Committee, and approved of its action in 
three times rejecting Mr. Noyes, the Committee, as serv- 
ants (but real masters) of the Board, would not be justified 
in appointing him to missionary service without special 
instructions from the Board. Ia such a case obedience or 
resignation of their office would be the only alternative. 

I do not, however, agree with your assumption that the 
Board has definitely passed upon and approved the action 
of the Committee in this case. I was present at Mr. 
Noyes’s ordination byacouncil held in Berkeley Street 
Church, and listened to a carefully prepared paper, in 
which he set forth very clearly his theological beliefs and 
his principles of action. If aman for holding such views, 
and for no Other reason, cannot be trusted to preach the 
Gor pel to the heathen, I pity them, and I sincerely hope 
they may have another and a better chance in the next 
world. R. H. STEARNS. 

Boston, Mass. 


WOULD ACCEDE TO REQUEST OF THE MISSION. 
In reply to your question of the 18th instant I would say 

that, in view of the unanimous request of the Mission, I 

should favor the appointment. W. G. BALLANTINE, 
Oberlin, O. 


WOULD YIELD TO WISH OF JAPAN MISSIONARIES. 


If the missionaries of the Board in Japan desire the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Noyes, as I understand to be the case, it 
would, in my judgment, be a grave mistake for the Pru- 
dential Committee to fail to appoint him. 

JAS. H. FAIRCHILD. 

Oberlin, O. 

OUGHT TO BE APPOINTED. 

I assume that you have in mind the case of the Rev. Mr. 
Noyes, of Japan, and my reply is based on this assumption. 

1. No young man with any self-respect who had been 
“rejected three different times by the Prudential Com- 
mittee’? would, or should, make a fourth application until 
he had some reason to suppose that this would receive a 
different reply from his previous ones. 

2. After the Board at its last meeting had virtually 
authorized the Committee to commission Mr. Noyes if 
they should deem wise, no ‘‘special instructions from the 
Board’’ seem necessary. 

3 In my judgment Mr. Noyes should never have been 
“rejected by the Prudential Committee,’ and the fact 
that he has been wronged ‘three different times”’ fur 
nishes a very poor reason why he should rot be rightly 
treated now. 

4. I believe he should be at once appointed because he 
has been tested by years of service on the mission field and 
has proved himself so competent and so worthy that the 
members of the Japan Mission have unanimously request- 
ed hisappointment. After such along and intimate asso- 
Glation with him they are better judges than the Pruden- 





tial Committee of his fitness for the work, and the Com- 
mittee should accept this experimental test as conclusive. 
Wm. H. WILLicox. 
Malden, Mass. 


FORMER DECISIONS ERRONEOUS. 


If the ‘‘ certain candidate ”’ has now for years been labor- 
ing side by side with honored missionaries of the American 
Board, and has so commended himself to their Christian 
covfidence and esteem that the Mission has sent a unani- 
mous request that the candidate be appointed missionary 
co-ordinate with themselves, then it is perfectly clear that 
the decision of the Prudential Committee, tho conscien- 
tious and given “ three different times,” was in error, and 
ought to be corrected with the promptuess and cordiality 
manifested at Jerusalem when James, Cephas and Jobn 
gave to Paul and Barnabas the right hand of fellowship. 
Such correction would receive the approbation of the 
Great Head of the Church, and, in due time, of all who 
pray, ‘* Thy kingdom come.” MOSES SMITH. 

Glencoe, Ill. 


THE FOLLOWING EXPRESS NO DIRECT OPIN- 
ION: 


SHOULD BE LEFT TO PRUDENTIAL COMMITTEE. 


We have a very wise Prudential Committee of the Amer- 
ican Board, I have perfect confidence in them. All mat- 
ters should be left to their judgment until the Board 
meets again J.D. KINGSBURY. 

Bradford, Mase. 


THE FINAL TEST OF MISSIONARY QUALIFICA 
TION. 

Any missionary of the Board ought to give his ‘‘ views " 
on any subject touching his work at any time when asked, 
and he ought to be asked as often as the Prudential Com 
mittee thinks there is need. 

The final test of missionary qualification is the quality 
of resultsof labor. If these are good, do not recall a man 
from a distant field to catechise him. 

When the Venerable Bishop of Rome is growing cautious 
touching the figment of infallibility is it the time for us to 
expect or assume it in our missionary agents at the home 
office or abroad ? Quite too much personal and partisan 
feeling has seemed to me to color this missionary prob 
lem unhappily thrust upon us. 

The drift of feeling as I note the omens at some distance 
from the scene of action is that we must find séme way of 
ending the dissensions at home or else the churches will 
find some other way of doing their missionary work abroad. 

G. W. PHILLIPS. 

Ratiand, Vt. 


A COMPLICATED CASE. 

In view of the agitation and divisive tendency in the 
churches supporting the American Board, I think it would 
be wise for the Prudential Committee at once to declare : 

1. That it is the organ and creature of the Board, and is 
ready at all times loyally to carry out the decisions of the 
Board. 

2. That it recognizes that in a certain broad sense it is 
the organ and agent of the Congregational churches of the 
United States, and dependent upon them for the means to 
carry on its work—which is their work. 

3. That it desires the closest and most sympathetic rela- 
tions with the churches and to reflect the purposes of the 
great body of their membership. 

4. That as representing the Board and the churches, the 
Prudential Committee has no wish or purpose to set up 
any new standard of faith or belief not known to the 
churches or their councils, nor to apply other tests than 
those applied by churches, associations and councils to 
those seeking membership in those bodies; and that, re- 
gardless of any past action or any pride of consistency, it 
stands ready to consider each applicant and application 
upon their individual merits, and in accord with the pre- 
ceding principles. 

If the question were a new one and uncomplicated by the 
former action of the Board, I would favor the commission- 
ing of Mr. Noyes without prying into his belief (specula- 
tive or otherwise) on the matter of future probation. 


B. M. CUTCHEON. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


CLERK STRONG DEPRECATES DISCUSSION. 

The Prudential Committee in the case of Mr. Noyes was 
instructed specially at last annual meeting, “in view of 
the complications of the case,” to communicate with the 
Japan Mission, and ‘ take such action as seems best for the 
interest of the mission.” It is thus specially authorized 
to act without again consulting the Board ; but, of course, 
it must act in consistency with instructions. This I 
have no doubt it will seek todo, and I regret that the mat- 
teris in discussion in the papers prior to the possession of 
informatian which the Committee is seeking, and which 
the public ought to have before judging the case. 

ELNATHAN E. STRONG. 
Boston, Mass. 


> 
o> 





THE following extract from a private letter from 
Toronto will be of interest as indicating the progress of the 
Union movement among the Churches of Canada: 


I have recently had a private conversation with the leader of 
the Anglican High Church party.in this city, which indicates at 
least an unbending on the part of many. In brief Dr. —— prac- 
tically said: Agree to the Church of the future, preserve in some 
way the historic continuity of the visible Church, which is all we 
mean by the historic episcopate, and we will raise no question as 
to the validity of ordination in the Churches uniting. Re- 
minded that such a concession cut the ground from under the 
Apostolic Succession theory and made the ecclesia the fount of 
authority, he replied ; ‘Ubi spiritus, thiecclesia, Conserve the visl- 
ble continuity of the Church and for the sake of unity we would 
put aside opinions,’ How far such a spirit might prevail in more 
public assemblies I cannot say; but the concession from my 
friend, in waich he says hea is not alone, is a sign of the times 
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WE give below further reports of the action of the Pres- 
byteries on the overtures from the General Assembly in 


regard to the revision of the Confession of Faith : 





° 
RS 
STATES AND ge 
PRESBYTERIES. ce Bes 


Entire. 


P 
n 
Disapprove 
Approve in 
Part 
Request 
New Creed 


| 
| 
| 
| 





Arizona: 
AYViZONA, . cece eee eee eee i 1 
California: 
Benicia ... 1 
Los Angele de ~ s 
Oakland.......++++e0++6 5 ai 1 x 1 
Sacramento....-.+++++ - 1 2. es he 


— 





San Jos6.....sccececeee bs 1 . 1 


Colorado : 
Pueblo......------++++s 1 en 4 Se } 
Illinois: 
CAiro....ccccsceresecees ws oe : 1 
Schuyler ....seeceeeeeee 1 
Indian Territory : 
Choctaw........seeeeee 1 ne sm Ae 1 
Indiana: 
Fort Wayne........++- : a 46 1 1 
Vincennes. .......eeee- oe = ae i 
lowa: 
Dubuque....seeeeeeeeee mee 1 
Sioux City........e.06- - re sie 1 1 
Waterloo. .....0...++- - 1 


Kansas: 
Emooria........sccceee i 1 
Larned.....cesccceceees ae es 1 oe 1 
Osborne... ...---scccees a - 1 
Solomon........ee++ eee es - 1 
Kentucky: 
Transylvania........++ ar 1 
Michigan : 
PREUEG Ie ..00.0ssnccssevs se ie oe a 1 1 
Minnesota: 
ere ee sutra oa 1 or 1 
Missouri: 
PIKES, . ccccccccsseves i) a 1 ms 
White River........... Ps ve 1 
Montana: 
MONtANA........000000% es 1 
Nebraska: 
Nebraska City......... | 
New Jersey: 
Weost JOrsey sis ssiccccces 
New York: 
BIND, ohios vast seada ava ve a 1 ‘$i 1 
I ccnncencckaunes “- ads m 1 
IN sc ccccrenssens = 1 
EE ry a re a 1 
ER, cv cncsscvclses is a - 1 1 
EEO OEE a is are 1 i] 
i vicindtnacecedss - 1 ih sit 
West Chester,......... ee te ag 1 
North Carolina: 
Cape Teah.....icccsccss | 
Ohio: 
Olncinnatl, ....60605.00 ie da os 1 
Oe : 1 . 
Nina ns censcaeaetees “ AP is 1 
PNR: 5 icncsceswics a ee 1 3s 1 
Portsmouth ........... a 
Steubenville .......... = 1 


Oregon: 
POMONA. 6.0 cccscceses ée ae 1 ath ] 


Bi cancaneskiwonwenests aca 1 = ea 1 
Northumberland...... 1 ee an ae me 
Mekstone........<5 sce. Bs 3 oe 1 . 
Washington........... en 23 os 1 
South Dakota: 
Central Dakota........ i 1 
Texas : 
MNS Seinicaws sone . ms Hi 1 
Wisconsin: 
Se re ais 1 + 
PION isis cic caw caens ac oe ‘ 1 


Total, 56 presbyteries. 
Reported last week : 

82* presbyteries....... 13 13 28 28 

Total, 138 preshyteries 20 30 42 46 57 


* The Presbytery of Red River, Minn., voted to disapprove en- 
tire instead of approve in part, as was stated; also, the Presby- 
tery of Blairsville did not vote to request a new creed. This 
necessitates a correction of the totals as given last week. 


As last week, the greater part of the presbyteries 
that took no action, did so on the ground that the com- 
mittee was not formed constitutionally; most of those 
who disapprove entire do so with the view toward secur 
ing & new creed. Thus the Oakland Presbytery, which is 
put down as disapproving entire, is for revision by a large 
Majority, feeling, however, that the present form is not 
satisfactory. Those that apprave in part, as a rule approve 
of the greater portion, objecting especially to 1514 and 3. 
The Presbytery of Dubuque, approving entire, overtures 
the General Assembly to entertain no further propositions 
for revision or a new creed, but to give the Church a rest. 
So far as reported the action was in the main by good ma- 
Jorities, comparatively few showing close votes. The Pres- 
bytery of Cincinnati, approving entire except number 3, 
sends up an overture for # different statement on that 
point. The Presbytery of Chicago adopted the follow! ng 


THE PRESBYTERIES ON REVISION. overture in the Briggs case in place of the one which they 


made a detailed report before the Governor and principal 





THE INDEPENDENT. 
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were reported last week as having adopted : 

“The Presbytery of Chicago, desirous of having the constitu- 
tional precedents of our Church maintained, would overture the 
General Assembly to decline to entertain the appeal in the case 


of Professor Briggs until the same shall be brought up through 
synod.” 


-~ . 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


PROF. HENRY DRUMMOND is a very great favorite with 
the students at Harvard. He gave four addresses to then 
week before last and preached to them last Sunday. 


..-.The Methodist Episcopal Church, according to the 
general minutes for 1892, has an aggregate membership of 
2,442,627, indicating an increase during the year of nearly 
63,000. There was a net increase in the number of churches 
of 501, the total being 238,896, valued at $102,145,000, upon 
which there is an indebtedness of a little over $9,000,000. 


.... Bishop B. T. Tanner, of the African Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, has just concluded a course of twelve lec- 
tures to the students of the Bible Training School at Tus- 
kegee, Ala. They included such subjects as Biblical Chro- 
nology, The Poetic Features and the Symbolism of the Old 
Testament, The Harmony of the Gospels, The Life and 
Ministry of Jesus Christ. 








....A new sect called the ‘‘ Evening Lights” has made 
its appearance in Trego County, Kansas. Its members, 
who number about one hundred, believe in miracles. They 
do not claim that any miracles have been performed thus 
far, but they believe that the power which was given to 
the Apostles will be given under certain conditions to 
Christ’s devoted followers. 


....There has been considerable excitement in Hungary 
caused by an attempt to assassinate Cardinal Vaszary, the 
Primate. He avoided the attack and was uuvhurt, tho his 
Secretary received two severe stabs. It seems probable 
that the attack was due to the excited state of feeling 
among the people in regard to the question of civil mar- 
riages and the baptism of children of mixed marriages, 
altho the assassin himself was probably, at least partially 
insane. 


... The Bergen Classis of the Reformed (Dutch) Church 
has voted against the proposed federal union with the Re 
formed (German) Church Last fall the vote was a favor- 
able one; this spring it was thirteen to five against union. 
The Classis of Monmouth has rescinded its favorable sction 
of last fall and now answers the overture in the negative. 
The classes of Newark and Saratoga have also given nega- 
tive answers. The classes of Passaic and Paramus respond 
favorably. 


....At the recent meeting of the Classis of New York the 
corporation of the Collegiate Reformed (Dutch) Church 
announced that it had adopted a definite and deliberate 
policy of retaining churches in the lower and more densely 
populated parts of the city, and that it was with this end 
in view that it has erected a commodious church at Second 
Avenue and Seventh Street. The uptown districts are 
also to be cared for, and a church is to be built at Seventy- 
seventh Street and West End Avenue. 


.... The theological seminaries of the United Presbyte- 
rian Church are now under the care of the different syn- 
ods. A movement has been started to place them under 
the control of the General Assembly. The Presbytery of 
Allegheny, however, one of the largest and most influen- 
tial in the denomination, has taken strong action against 
it, and it seems doubtful whether it will be carried 
through. One of the Presbyterian papers comments 
thereon as follows: 

*Our United Presbyterian friends should heed the experience 
of our Church and keep their seminaries where they can easily 
lay hands upon them when they display any obstreperousness.” 


...-Since Mr. Moody’s return from his last Kuropean 
evangelistic campaign arrangements have been made to 
add a third to the two great annual summer gatherings 
at Northfield. The General Conference of Christian 
Workers and the World’s Student, Conference will now be 
supplemented by a Young Women’s Conference to be held 
June 20th-28th. It is intended that this shall be to college 
young women what the World's Student Conference is 
and has been to college young men of this and other lands, 
and it is in response to a growing desire for such a confer- 
ence on the part of the young women of some of our lead- 
ing educational institutions. The World’s Student Con- 
ference will follow this, being held July Ist-9th, while 
that of Christian Workers will come August Ist-13th. 
Mr. Moody will be present and preside on each occasion. 


....The English mission to deep-sea fishermen has re- 
cently sent a hospital ship to work along the coast of Lab- 
rador and Newfoundland. The superintendent reports 
that this coast is visited every year by a crowd of men, 
women and children, numbering some 30,000, who fish for 
cod, which is then shipped chiefly to Mediterranean mar- 
kets. There are also about 5,000 people of English descent, 
English-speaking and British subjects, along the 1,100 
miles of coast line who have a most miserable existence, 
and for eight months of the year are absolutely cut off 
from the world by the frozen sea. The wretched condition 
of these people is something beyond description. Asa rule 
they are absolutely under the tyranny of the merchants 
who send them out in ships that would never dare to sail 
from a British port. There is no provision for medical as- 
sistance, and the poor people are exposed to every sort of 
accident and disease. In seventy-eight days the hospital 
ship treated nine hundred patients, the cases including al- 
most every ailment that flesh is heir to. The spiritual 
welfare of these people is provided for by one Wesleyan 
minister at the Straits of Belle Isle, one up Gross Water 
Bay, and one Church of England teacher at the mouth of 
the Straits of Belle Isle. These are all along the 1,100 





people, and a committee has been formed to further the 
work. It is proposed to fit out two medical! missionaries, 
two qualified nurses, and provide a steam yacht. This 
will involve an outlay of $10,000. 


....-Prof. L. A. Gotwald, D.D., of the chair of practical 
theology in the Lutheran Seminary of Wittenberg Col- 
lege, Springfield, O., was recently tried by the board of 
directors of the col'ege on a series of charges, to the effect 
that he is not in sympathy with the type of Lutheranism 
represented by Wittenberg, which adheres to the General 
Synod, but holds to that which is characteristic of the 
General Council. As the Lutheranism of the General 
Council is of a stricter type than that of the General 
Synod, the charges were in effect that he was too strict in 
his Lutheranism. On motion of the defendent most of the 
specifications were stricken out on the ground that they 
were not sufficiently specific or that they did not state 
facts sufficient to constitute an offense. The prosecution 
being allowed to amend the complaint, the Board at a sub- 
sequent meeting considered the amended changes, and after 
hearing Dr. Gottwald’s answer proceeded to vote upon the 
matter, and acquitted him unanimously. Three of the 
accusers of the professor refrained from voting. 


....-The annual meeting of the National Association of 
Open Air Workers held April 17th in New York City, was 
a greater success. The number present in the Y.M.C. A. 
building exceeded all expectations, so that many were 
obliged to stand. The Rev. R. A. Torrey, Superintendent 
of Moody’s Bible Institute, Chicago, presided, and the Rev. 
E. H. Byington stated the origin and object of the meet- 
ing to be to organize an association which shall bring in 
touch all the open air workers of America, including those 
using tents and Gospel wagons, that each may be stimu- 
lated and guided by tbe experience of others. A constitu- 
tion was adopted arranging for the publication of such 
literature on the topic as might be useful, laying plans for 
conferences, organizing branches, etc. Membership in the 
association is to be of three classes, active, associate and 
sustaining, graded according to the amounts annually con- 
tributed, varying from one to five dollars. About seventy- 
five present immediately applied for membership, and 
letters were reported from thirty-two different States and 
Canadian provinces, representing every prominent denom- 
ination and many forms of Christian activity. The at- 
tendance on the convention included representatives from 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio and Illinois. Addresses were made 
by the Rev. Jobn C. Collins, of New Haven, illustrated 
with pictures of Gospel wagon, carriages and push carts ; 
Mr. ‘Shevira, of Rockaway Beach, and the Rev. A. C. 
Dixson, of Brooklyn, who began open air preachings at 
Mr. Spurgeon’s request on the steps of the I.ondon T'aber- 
nacle. 


...-A number of lay officers and members of the Pres- 
byterian Church have prepared a memorial to the General 
Assembly in regard to the following deliverance adopted 
at the close of the meeting at Portland: 


“ The General Assembly would remind ail under its care that 
it is a fundamental doctrine that the Old and New Testaments 
are the inspired and infallible Word of God. Our Church holds 
that the inspired Word, as it came from God, is without error. 
The assertion of the contrary cannot but shake the confidence of 
the people in the sacred books. All who enter office in our 
Church solemnly profess to receive them as the only infallible 
rule of faith and practice. 

“If they change their belief on this point, Christian honor de- 

mands that they should withdraw from our ministry. They have 
no right to use the pulpit or the chair of the professor for the dis- 
semination of their errors until they are dealt with by the slow 
process of discipline. But if any do so act, their presbyteries 
should speedily interpose, and deal with them for a violation of 
ordination vows. The vow taken at the beginning is obligatory 
until the party taking it is honorably and properly released. 
The General Assembly enjoins upon all ministers, elders and 
presbyteries to be faithful tothe duty here imposed.” 
After citing the history of the deliverance the memorial 
goes on to state that many sensitive and conscientious 
minds have been greatly disturbed as to its meaning and 
also its binding force. The following questions are then 
asked: 

“T.—Is this deliverance meant to supersede Sec. 4, Chap. I, of 
the Confession of Faith, by affirming of the originals which we 
have not, what that section affirms of the original Hebrew and 
Greek, which we have? 

“ Il.—If the deliverance was intended to be a definition of Con- 
fessional doctrine, did not the Portland Assembly transcend its 
constitutional powers? or 

“TIL—If proposed as a ‘rule’ or‘ regulation,’ ought not the As- 
sembly to have complied with Chap. XII, Sec. 6 (F. G.), and to 
have sent itdown to the Presbyteries for approval ? 

“1V.—What, if any, is the binding force of this deliverance 
upon the lay officers of the Church ? 7 

*V.—What, by implication, if any, is its moral force upon the 
members of the Church 7 

* VI.—Under what rule or regulation of the Confession of Faith, 
or Form of Government, is it required that all who do not accept 
this definition of a Confessional statement should at once with- 
draw from the ministry and offices of the Church?” 

Certain points are pleaded—the ignorance of many mem- 
bers of the overture, the haste in which it was passed, and 
the claim that it is a mooted question whether the Assem- 
bly did pot transcend its constitution. It is stated, aiso, 
that large numbers of lay officers and members of the 
Church, loyal to the Standards, regard the deliverance as 
an attack upon constitutional liberty, an announce- 
ment of a new dogma, an expression of a particular theory 
of inspiration, and an attempt to add to the terms of sub- 
scription. Finally the signers urge that if the declaration 
of the author of the deliverance be true that it was only 
an effort to pronounce more fearlessly and vigorously the 
teachings of Chapter I of the Confession, the Assembly 
should say so, thus giving relief to numbers of loyal, intelli- 
gent and conscientious members of the Church who are 
pained and perplexed by the seeming intent to amend the 
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Che Sunday-Schosl. 


LESSON FOR MAY 7TH. 


THE VALUE OF WISDOM.—PROVERBs 3: 
11-21. 


GOLDEN TEXtT.—Trust in the Lord with 
all thy heart ; and lean not unto thine own 
understanding.—PROVERBS 3: 5. 

NoTEs.—The present lesson is a continua- 
tion of the instruction which Wisdom gives 
to her scholars or children. ‘The chapter is 
divided into what may be called stanzas of 
four to six lines each. The two first verses 
of the lesson is the last ofa series of three 
such stanzas in which Wisdom describes 
our duties to Jehovah, and are to be divided 
into parallel lines thus: 


“* My srn, despise not the chastenings of Jehovah, 

Neither be weary of his reproof ; 

For whom Jehovah loveth he re proveth, 

Even as a father the son in whom he delight- 

eth.” 

With the thirteenth verse begins a new 
series of stanzas on the value of Wisdom, 
the two first being of six lines (three verses 
each followed by stanzas of four lines each), 
Observe the poetical parallelism of lines, 
shown by their naturally arranging them- 
selves in couplets.——-—‘* Merchandise,” — 
Business. The wisdom business is better 
than silver business. - ‘A tree of life.” 
—This expression is found in the Old Testa- 
ment only in the story of the temptation 
of man in Genesis and in four passages in 
Proverbs. The reference may be either to 
the tree of life in Genesis, or to the con- 
ventional representation of a sacred tree 
common in all the East.———‘‘ Founded the 
earth.’’—Set onits foundations and set up 
the heavens as on columns. Referring to 
the creation, tho not definitely following 
out the description in Genesis.———“ The 
depths were broken up.’’—Kither of the 
depths below or the depths above, out of 
which the rains were supposed to come. 

Instruction.—By ‘‘chastening’’ is meant 
whipping, such as compels the child to obey. 
The lesson here is a true one, altho hardly 
that of Job, who shows that suffering is 
not necessarily chastisement. But in many 
cases it certainly is—in those cases where 
suffering follows an evident infraction of 
God’s laws, as when one suffers from 
drunkenness or any other sin. 

We must not think of punishment of sin 
aus necessarily exhibiting God’s anger. It 
may also indicate his love. It is kind in 
Giod to punish sin; it would be unkind to 
neglect to warn and punish. 

From the illustration we may learn the 
duties of parents. It would be shameful if 
parents were to take no interest in the con- 
duct of their children, and to let them do 
ail the wrong things they wanted to. It is 
as mucha duty for parsnts to keep their 
children from doing wrong as from catch- 
ingadisease, When parents punish children 
it is a sign of care and love. 

We have herea double lesson of trust— 
trust in the wisdom of God, and trust in the 
wisdom and love of parents. The lesson is 
on the advantage of finding wisdom. But 
how is this to be done? The first thingis to 
want to, and a great many people care noth- 
ing aboutit. Even if one does not find it 
verv successfully, vet the desire fer it is the 
better part of wisdom. It may not be so in 
modern science, but it is in divine wisdom, 
for there it is the heart that is most con- 
cerned. The heart turned toward God is 
itself wisdom, even if one does not travel 
yerv fast or far. 

Men who devote themselves simnly to 
m«king money are not in the way of finding 
wisdom. They are seeking something of 
much less value. One can find both, and 
this very lesson savs so, for “in her left 
hand are richesand honor ”’; but riches may 
be had without real wisdom, and be accom- 
panied with painand shame. 

One should think a great deal about what 
is the best way to live, whatis the highest 
aim wecan have. That will teach us that 
there are other things better than money. 
First comes the fear and love of God, anda 
Christian life. Being converted and join- 
ing the Church is.a profession that you seek 
wisdom first. 

Mere intellectual wisdom is of immense 
value, tho inferior far to spiritual wisdom. 
Therefore seek an education. Let parents 
desire it for their children. Let children 
be very anxious to make the best of their 
opportunities at school. and, if possible, to 
go to higher schools. Goodness, or wisdom, 
and success go together. That is the rule; 
other things are the exception. A righteous 
people are a prosperous and happy people. 

Think what wisdom is required in God 
to create the heavens and the earth All 
his works praise him: they sbow forth his 
wisdom. When you tbink how wonderful 
the stars are. or how beautiful a flower is, 
think that God did it all. 

“Sound wisdom and discretion” is a 
magnificentexpression. It is something to 
be greatly coveted. A reputation for good 
judgment gives great power to a man. This 
power comes from careful thinkiug. A man 
must know many things, be well educated 
in the matters involved, and then have the 
epee pity’ of not jumping to a conclu- 
sion until he bas looked at all the condi- 
tions involved, and not merely at those on 
the surface. 





Ministerial Hegister. 


BAPTIST. 


ALLEN, J. ©., Brooklyn, N. Y., resigns. 

ATCHLEY, W. A., Chester, Conn., resigns. 

BAKER, L. J., Albion, Neb., resigns. 

BROWNE, A. B., Sayre, Penn., called to Nian- 
tic, Conn. 

BURDETT, W. L., Adamsville, called’ to New 
Concord, 0. 

COCKS, H., Independence, accepts call to Cha- 
nute, Kan. 

DOUGLAS, A. E., Dimock, accepts call to Clark’s 
Green, Penn. 

GORDON, Joun, Portland, Ore., accepts call to 
San José, Cal. 

HUDSON, B. S., Litchfield, accepts call to Grass 
Lake, Mich. 

HARPER, H. B., Trenton, N. J., accepts call 
to Philadelphia, Penn. 

MILLER, C. C., Pontiac, Mich., resigns. 

MILLER, H. K., Breesport, N. Y., resigns. 

MILLINGTON, E. J.Q., Hamburg, N. H., ac- 
cepts call to Newark, N.J. 

ROGERS, G. W., Kansas City, Mo., accepts call 
to Atchison, Kan. 

SPENCER, D. D., Spencerville, called to Co- 
nant, O. 

STARK, O. T., Rochester Theo. Sem., called to 
Mansfield, Penn. 

WALKER, O. T., La Grange, II]., resigns. 

WARREN, George T., Saginaw, Mich., accepts 
call to Brooklyn, N. Y. 

WHEELER, KrrrrepGE, Hartford, Conn., ac- 
cepts call to Chieago, Il. 

STEARNS, OAKMAN S., Newton Center, Mass., 
died April 20th, aged 75. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


BOARDMAN, GEORGE N., Chicago Sem., re- 
signs. 

CARRICK, CHARLES W., 
signs. 

CASH, Evian, West End ch., Los Angeles, Cal., 
resigns. 

DEWITT, THEOPHILUS 8.. Le Raysville, Penn., 
accepts call to Branford, Conn. 

DRAK E,C. B., accepts call to South Wardsboro, 
Vt. 


Linden, Mich., re- 


DUTTON, CHarves H., Ashland, Mass., ac- 
cepts call to Wilton, 

GOODRICH, Lincoin B., Yale Sem., accepts 
call to Bound Brook, N. J. 

GRIFFITHS, Wi.c1am A., Potosi, called to 
Wyalusing, Lynxville and Seneca, Wis. 

HADLEY, Wituis A., Lyndale ch., Minneapolis, 
Minn., resigns. 

HALE. Epson D., Redlands, called to Lincoln, 
Cal, 


HANSCOMB, GrorGE L., Sheldon, accepts cal! 
to New Hampton. Ia. 

HEWITT, GeorGe R., First ch., West Spring- 
field, Mass., accepts call to New Decatur, Ala, 

HILL, Dexter D., Pasadena, called to San Ber- 
nardino, Cal. 

HUNTER, WiuiiaM C.. Sanborn, accepts call to 
Pres. ch., Wheatland, N. D. 

JOHNSON, A.R., Bakersfield, accepts call to 
Poso and Rosedale, Cal. 

KAUFMAN, WILLIAM H., Milbank, 8. D., re- 
signs. 

KENNISTON, WILLIAM B., Medway, Me., re- 
signs. 

KEVAN, James _H., Ipswich, accepts call to 
Columbia, 8. D. 

KNODELL, James R., Lake Linden, Mich., ac- 
cepts call to Mason City, Ia. 

LEWIS, Wriciam W., Waucoma, Ia., accepts 
call to Silver Lake ch., Minneapolis, Minn. 

LOOMIS, Eur R., Walla Walla, accepts call to 
South Bend, Wash. 

MacAYEAL, Howarp 8., Cambridge, called to 
Kearney, Neb. 

McNEILLE, Rospert G. 8., Bridgeport, Conn., 
called to the Eighth Pres. ch., Philadel- 
phia, Penn. 

OAKES, Freperick W., Leadville, Col., re- 
signs. 

PRATT, GeorGeE H., Saundersville, Mass., re- 
signs. 

ROBERTSON, Gerorar, Toronto, Can. accepts 
call to Mentone, Cal. 

SANDBROOK, WILvrAM, Lovell, Me., resigns. 

TELLER, DANIEL W., Oswego, called to Pres. 
ch., Fredonia, N. Y. 

WHEELER, Suevpon H., Waterbury, Vt., ac- 
cepts call to be Gen. Sec. Y. M.C. A., Red- 
lands, Cal. 

MacQUEEN, PETER, 
Somerville, Mass. 

MUDIE, Howapp, ord. recently Soquel, Cal. 


inst. April 13th, West 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


ATKINSON. J. W., Milpitas, accepts call to 
Monterey, Cal. 

FRENCH. J. M., Omaha, Neb., accepts call to 
Oakland, Cal. 

FOSTER, ALEXANDER S.,Anacostes, accepts call 
to Medford, Ore. 

FOX, JOHN, inst. April 18th, Second ch., Brook- 
yn, N. 

HOVEY, Horace, Bridgeport, Conn., accepts 
call to Newburyport, Mass. 

McKINLEY, R A., Clearfield, Penn., accepts 
call to Creston, la. 

STEWART, J. E., Des Moines, Ia., accepts call to 
Union, Ore 

PITBLADO, C. B., Santa Rosa, Cal., resigns. 

PRESSLY, H. M,, Litchfield, Minn., accepts call 
to Rapid City, 8. D. 

WALKENSHAW., J. D., Fairbury, Neb., called 
to Hamilton, Mo. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

BINGHAM, Isaac S.. Meth. Epis., Herkimer, 
N. Y., died April 13th, aged 75. 

BURRIDGE, BRAINERD M , Prot. Epis., Ashta- 
bula, called to Toledo, O. 

DEWART, Wa. HerBert, Prot. Epis., Cam- 
bridge, becomes assistant, Trinity ch., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

DOOLITTLE, THEODORE SANFORD, D.D., LL.D., 
Ref. Dutch, Princeton, N.J.,died April 10th, 
aged 56. 

KEFAUER,L. H., Ref. Ger., Tiffin, O., resigns. 

McCREA, R. T., United Pres., Atlantic, Ia.. ac- 
cepts call to Avondale, O. 

TIGHE, R. H. L., Prot. Epis., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
died April 20th, aged 07. 

VAN NESTE, GEoRGE J., Ref. Dutch, Potters- 
ville, N. Y., resigns. 

WILSON, G. M., Free Baptist Milo, Maine, 
accepts call to Kemptville, Nova Scotia. 





Siterature. 


The prompt mention in our list of * Books of the Week’ 
will be considered by us as an equivalent to their 
publishers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice. 


A PURITAN EULOGY OF A CATHO- 
LIC SAINT.* 


Dr. Storks is built on an ample plan. 
He takes a good deal of space in the world 
and requires a literal allowance of sea- 
room and deep water. Inthe Lectures be- 
fore us he starts well back for a good run to 
begin witb,and comes in bringing the floods 
of time and circumstance with him in the 
folds of his periscopic rhetoric. His 
hook moves on like an oration, or like 
eight orations, for every Jecture makes one, 
and each on a distinct subject. 

St. Bernard of Clairvaux was born in 
1091. His influence on the world may be 
traced three hundred years or more after 
his death ; but for the influences that pro- 
duced him and the conditions that explain 
him, Dr. Storrs, going back three hundred 
years to Charlemagne and the beginning 
of modern history, devotes two of bis 
eight lectures to preliminary matters 
whose relation with the main subject may 
clear up the social and religious conditions 
amid which Bernard lived. 

We understand that St. Bernard has 
been for many years a fascinating subject 
of study with Dr. Storrs,and certainly this 
series of lectures apart from any such evi- 
dence makes the same impression. The 
history has grown on his imagination as 
wellas in his mind, until the figure of 
the great abbot has seemed to him to fill 
his age and have so much significance as 
to call for the long leap back which he 
takes toexpound him. 

It may sometimes occur to the readers 
of the first two lectures that, interesting 
and valuable as they are in themselves, 
their connection with Bernard is not very 
obvious and that one is in danger of 
losing sight of the saint in the superior 
brilliancy ani splendor of the lecturer's 
observations on the characteristic features 
of the three centuries that preceded him 
and the men who lived and acted in them, 
The main points of these two lectures are, 
however, germane enough to the subject 
to keep them in line; for there is hardly 
anything that more truly characterizes 
those times or more truly interprets St. 
Bernard than that he appeared at the end 
of a period of great depression and fear 
and in thecrepuscular period of a time 
of reviving life and promise. 

In the third lecture we come full upon 
the great figure we have been slowly and 
reverently approaching. Dr. Storrs deals 
with him in the six lectures which form 
the substance of the volume after the 
manvner of a lecturer and not of a biog- 
rapher, by which we mean that he makes 
little or no attempt to follow through the 
course of his life in biographical sequence, 
a work tbat has been performed by others, 
but to present certain great aspects and 
relations of itin which lay for hisage, and 
still lie for our age, its significance and 
power. 

First, we have the man in his personal 
characteristics ; then the view of him in 
his monastic life, and afterward as a 
theologian and a preacher. One lecture 
is devoted to his controversy with Abelard, 
and the series ends with an attempt to 
estimate his relation to general European 
affairs and particularly to the Second 
Crusade. 

It will be seen from the consideration 
of this general scheme of thought that it 
is not one which gives much opportunity 
for original investigation, and certainly 
does not depend for its value upon the 
question whether it does or does not throw 
new light upon the subject. Dr. Storrs 
has, however, not taken advantage of this 
fact to relieve himself of any portion of a 
scholar’s responsibility for thorough ex- 
ploration of the original authorities. That 
study has for years been with him a labor 
of love and enthusiasm, indications of 
which are strewn thickly over his pages 





* BERNARD OF CLAIRVAUX. THE TIMES, THE 
MAN, AND HIS WorK. AN HISTORICAL STUDY IN 
E1gut LECTURES. By RICHARD S. SToRRS. New 
York, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1892. 8vo,demy, pp. 
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How diligently he has explored every- 
thing that remains to us from Bernard or 
about him from those who knew him, the 
casual inspection of his notes, to say noth. 
ing of the lectures, will abundantly show, 
The volume, as it stands, edited by the 
distinguished author, is an imposing ex. 
ample of erudition, which any scholar 
might be content toleave behind him. 

The lectures contain a large amount of 
incidental and discursive erudition which, 
without contributing very much to the 
direct purpose of the lectures, affords a 
pleasant relief, and adds to the popular 
interest of the book. The great thing in 
it, and what we apprehend held the au- 
thor as it does us under its perpetual fas- 
cination, is the personal portraiture and 
life of Bernard. So great is this charm 
that it bas an instant and definite influ. 
ence on the author’s English style, which, 
when he is writing on this topic, drops 
all rhetorical expansion and rises to the 
chaste, compact and direct eloquence of 
absolute simplicity. Fine examples will 
be found in the third lecture on Bernard's 
personal characteristics, in the tenderly 
beautiful account of his mother, and some 
of the wonderful accounts which survive 
of his almost superhuman power over 
other men. 

That his contemporaries gave the readi- 
est and what seemed to them most natu- 
ral explanation of these phenomena by 
referring them to miraculous gifts, we 
can readily believe. It is not so easy to 
understand how Neander should accept 
this explanation. Certainly it is the 
most striking illustration of the impres- 
sion of Bernard on our Puritan divine 
that we find him writing on this point : 


‘*T donot know what better to do than to 
accept the words of Neander concerning 
such marvels, that ‘when they appear in 
connection witha governing Christian tem- 
per, actuated by the spirit of love, they may 
perhaps be properly regarded as solitary 
workings of that higher power of life which 
Christ introduced into human nature.’ 

“Certainly, the general mind of Europe, 
tho not altogether without dissent, accept- 
ed them as miracles. Bernard never claimed 
any authority derived from these over men’s 
faith or conduct, but others instinctively 
attributed such authority to him; and it is 
not extravagant to say that if any one had 
declared him to be the Lord, returned for a 
season to the world which he had left, mul- 
titudes would have accepted the word with 
a passionate enthusiasm which the great 
abbot would only have recognized as insane 
blasphemy, but which even he could have 
hardly restrained.” 


Of his transcendent personal power we 
will cite but one of the many examples 
given in this volume, which is thickly 
studded with others scarcely if at all less 
impressive. We refer now to his Chris- 
tian conquest of William, Duke of Aqui- 
taine, a man of vast stature and strength, 
a delirious ruffian who defied the bishops, 
threatened them with force, and swore by 
some Tartarean oath to be reconciled with 
them never. ‘To him came Bernard, and,’ 
finding that reasoning with him was 
like talking against some cyclonic fury, 
broke off the discussion, went quietly to 
the church and began the mass. What 
took place Dr. Storrs shall describe : 


“The count wac compelled to remain at 
the door, as one beneath the censure of the 
Church. When the host had been conse- 
crated, Bernard, with lifted arms and flash- 
ing face, and with eyes that burned with 
indignant menace, advanced directly to 
him with the pateoin his hand and said in 
tones of terrible authority : ‘We have be- 
sought you, and you have spurned us. This 
united multitude of the servants of God, 
meeting you elsewhere, has entreated you, 
and you bave despised them. Behold, here 
comes to you the Virgin’s Son, the Head 
and Lord of the Church which you perse- 
cute! Your Judge is here, at whose name 
every knee shal! bow, of things in Heaven 
and things on earth, and things under the 
earth! Your Judge is here, into whose 
hands your soul is to pass! Will you 
spurn him, also? Will you despise him as 
you have despised his servants” The furi- 
ous count fell to the ground and lay there 
insensible. Lifted by his knights, he could 
not stand or speak or see, and fell again, 
foaming at the mouth. Bernard bade him 
rise and listen, standing, to the judgmeat 
of God.”’ 


Very similar was his power in the pul- 
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pit, as, for example, in his appeal to the 
Emperor Conrad, of Germany, to join the 
Second Crusade. There was an awfulness 
of power, as well as a melting gentleness, 
in the man before which no human be- 
ing could stand, and which Dr. Storrs 
makes his readers feel again in his vivid 
and eloquent pages. 

Bernard's position and influence as a 
theologian is treated in these lectures with 
a sympathy which sometimes surprises us, 
tho we can easily believe it implies rather 
the sympathy of appreciation than of con- 
sent. For example we read this as. part 
of the faith and teaching of Bernard : 

“For those who had here been imper- 
fectly purified there remained, indeed, be- 
yond the grave a place of expiation in 
which God would deal with them not in 
anver, but in mercy; not for their destruc- 
tion, but for their illumination and purifi- 
cation, that they might be completely pre- 
pared for the Heavenly Kingdom.”’ 

So, too, we have an appreciative ac- 
count of Bernard’s conviction of the 
validity of the saints’ intercession and his 
doctrine of the modified homage or ‘ hy- 
perdulia” of the Virgin Mother, tho with 
passionate boldness he repudiated the 
doctrine of the Immaculate Conception 
and took generally toward the popes a 
position which had in it, as Dr. Storrs 
says, much of the spirit of Protestant 
protest. 

The side of Bernard’s theology which 
has appealed most to modern students is 
that which appeals also to Dr. Storrs, we 
mean the mystical element in it. It was 
a pervasive element of his whole develop- 
ment an4, such as it was, has never lost its 
fascination, neither for cold thinkers nor 
for glowing religious enthusiasts. It ap- 
pears in his definition of faith, in his view 
of Christ, the Church, the Sacraments, 
and even in the style of address he 
adopted to his fellow-men. That a con- 
sistent theology can ever be constructed 
on this basis we may doubt; certainly 
Bernard constructed none; but that it 
will continue an inspiring, quickening and 

profoundly true element in all fruitfal 
theology is our devout conviction. 

Bernard's treatment of Abelard is more 
open to difference of opinion. We make 

uo attempt to discuss it and offer no fur- 
ther remark on the lecture Dr. Storrs has 
devoted to the subject than to sry that 
while it is most appreciative and the very 
best that can ba said for Bernard on all 
points, it is free from controversial un- 
fairness and is perfect in tone and temper 
throughout, particularly in drawing the 
personal contrast between the two great 
antagonists. Possibly Dr. Storrs has not 
made sufficient allowance for the effect 
on Abelard of the cruel mutilation inflict- 
ed on him. 

The great public achievement of Ber- 
nard, und one which as we look at it now 
seems even more miraculous than it did 
to the age which profited by it, was his 
healing the schism of the Church by pro- 
curing the recognition of Innocent as 
Pope. It was a victory achieved asall the 
others were, as the Second Crusade was, 
in the tremendous power of his tran- 
scendent moral ;supremacy. There is 
probably nothing of the kind to match it 
in the history of the world. This recon- 
ciation proved, like the Crusade, a mixed 
good in the end ; but of Bernard’s part in 
both only one thing can be said and that 
is what Dr. Storrs most impressively and 
with great eloquence has said in these 
lectures, 

Weare not surprised to hear that the 
Lectures are having a good success before 
the public. They certainly deserve it. 
Noman can read the book without com- 
ing into contact with one of the very 
greatest spirits of all Christian time ; and 
no one should read it without admiring 
the appreciative breadth, the Catholic 
temper, and the noble elevation of the 
Puritan divine who has written it. 


> 


Mineral Resources of the United States. 
This volume forms a part of the Report of 
the United States Geographical Survey, 
under the direction of Major Powell, for 
the calendar year, 1891. It, is prepared by 
— T. Day, Chief of Division of Mining 
7 tics and Technology, and is the eighth 

@serieson the mineral resources of the 
country which was hegnn in 188%, (United 
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States Geological Survey, Washington, D. 
C. 50cents) The present volume deals 
with the mineral progress of the year 1891. 
The names of the contributors of the vari- 
ous sections appear with them, and in 
healthy contrast with a good deal of work 
of this nature Mr. Day begins his report 
with a Summary which presents the con- 
densed facts under each distinct head. For 
example, under the general head of “‘Struc- 
tural Materials,’ we read of ‘‘Cement” 
that its production is constantly increas- 
ing. ‘‘ In the year under review it amounted 
to 450,000 barrels. The total product of all 
kinds of cement aggregated 8,222,792 bar- 
rels, worth $6,680,951." The discovery of 
precious stones has excited some curiosity. 
The facts are presented inafull report by Mr. 
George Frederick Kunz, which is summar- 
ized into this, that,‘*furquoise isnow mined 
regularly in New Mexico. The sapphire 
mines in Montana are also to be opened 
sy=tematically, and inthe State of Wash- 
ington a find of very valuable opals will be 
mined. The product in 1891 increased to a 
value of $235,000 from $118,833, in 1890. The 
gem mines of North Carolina and Paris, 
Maine, were not operated.” The facts as to 
the production of tin which has excited 
much discussion are: ‘* The industrial pro- 
duction of tin began in California and 
amounted to 125,289 pounds, worth at the 
New York price $25 058. Machinery was 
erected at the Virginia mines for testing 
the value of the ore, and the mill in South 
Dakota was nearly complete at the end of 
the year.’”’ The world’s supply for the 
same year is given at 115.810.000 pounds. 
The detailed reports are full and specific. 
The averages are worked up with great 
care, and the whole report, so far as we have 
examined it, preseits both general and 
specific information in the most accessible 
and satisfactory manner. It is one of those 
pieces of work which nowhere are and no- 
where cau be done better, and which makes 
an American proud of his country. 


The Iliads of Homer, Prince of Poets, 
done into English by George Chapman, 
form in three volumes the latest install- 
ment of the ‘‘ Knickerbocker Nuggets.” 
(G. P. Putnams’ Sons, New York. Three 
vols , $3.75.) George Chapman died in 1634, 
being probably iu his seventy-fifth year. 
He wrote much, particularly for the dram- 
atic stage, but his great achievement was 
the translation of the Iliad in rhymed lines 
of fourteen syllables, and of the Odyssey in 
rhymed verse of ten syllables. The first 
installment was published in 1598. The 
Iliad was completed in 1611, the Odyssey 
ia 1614, and about 1624 Chapman concluded 
his Homeric labors with the issue of ‘“‘ The 
Crown of all Homer’s Workes, Batracho- 
myomachia or the Battaile of Frogs and 
Mise.’”’ The title given to the Iliad is that 
reproduced in this Knickerbocker Edition, 
not, however, in full, “The [liads of Homer, 
Prince of Poets, never before in any lan- 
guage truely translated. With a Comment 
upon some of his chiefe places.’’? The com- 
mentary did not prove of much value, and 
the translation wis not free from serious 
errors, which at the time provoked mali- 
cious comment. Asa whole, the work has 
stood the test of time and use, and found 
itself one of the great literary achievements 
of the Elizabethan age. It is inspired with 
a poetic vigor which atones forall its faults 
and has given it an unbroken succession of 
admirers among whom were Pope, Johnson 
and Lamb, and in our own times, Emerson 
and Swinburne. 


Dr. Theodore Liehen, Professor at Jena, 
is the author of an Introduction to Physt- 
ological Psychology, which has been trans- 
lated into Enylish and is published in this 
country by Macmillan. There is something 
attractive in the clear cut propositions of 
which the book is made up ; and, so far as 
it is intended as a polemic against Wundt’s 
doctrine of apperception, it is effective 
enough. As Liehen says, this “auxiliary 
function”? is a convenient name for the 
purpose of concealing ignorance and evad- 
ing difficulties; and he positively asserts 
that all psychological phenomena can be 
explained without it. The latter statement 
illustrates the weakness of the author. He 
has done good work in tracing out sensa- 
tions and actions; but when he comes to 
psychology proper, his dogmatism becomes 
ridiculous. There is no such thing as will; 
he says: “ We have explained a!l psychical 
processes without it.” So he flatly asserts 
‘all conscious phenomena are either sensa- 
tions or ideas.’”? We conceive that many 
things exist that are not dreamed of in this 
philosphy, which is merely the application 
of the English theory of association to the 
results of modern physiqlogical investiga- 
tion. We do not find it easy to conceive of 
thought without a thinker; but perhaps 
Dr. Liehen attains as much success in the 











attempt as is attainable; and he, at all 
events, furnishes a clear statement of the 
results of the investigations of the physio- 
logical school of psychologists. 


Straight Sermons. To Young Men and 
other Human Beings. Preached before the 
Universitiesof Yale, Harvard and Prince- 
ton. By Henry Van Dyke, D.D., Pastor of 
the Brick Church, New York. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.25.) We 
count ourselves among the admirers of the 
pastor of the Brick Church, and all the 
more so that we have to recognize many 
signs that he has reached neither the limits 
of his power nor the full mastery of him- 
self. We are better pleased, for example, 
with the title of this volume as coming from 
a period uf life to which a certain mild 
flavor of bumptiousness is not unbecoming 
tban we should be to have it chosen by an 
older divine. The sermons in their sub- 
stince and structural form, to say nothing 
of an occasional tone of condescension ob- 
servable in them, remind us that the au- 
thor is indeed young to be decorated with 
the ponderous honors of a doctorate of 
divinity. But he is brilliant, suggestive 
and effective. Some of the sar.nous rua al- 
most too long and t90 far on a line of 
theosophizing bafore the Christian point is 
reached. In the sermon on Faith it is only 
doubtfully reached at last. The sermon on 
Redemption is. per contra, a noble effort. 
while that on Peter’s Mistake is a brilliant 
example of the ingenuity, freshness and 
original suggestiveness of the anthor’s 
thought and expression. As a whole the 
sermons are best described as the honest and 
generous attempt of a young and promising 
preacher to meet other young men on the 
basis of their common sympathies. 


Dream of the Ag’s. A Poem of Colum- 
bia. By Kate Beownlee Sherwood. Illus- 
trated with original drawings by J. E. 
Kelly and George W. Breck. (The National 
Tribune, Washington, D. C.) We cannot 
find much to praise in the poetic part of 
this composition, but such merit as might 
otherwise be visible in it is hopelessly sub- 
merged by the malign genius of the two 
illustrators whose saries of twelve designs 
illustrate more kinds of badness and de- 
grees of badness than were ever brought to- 
gether in one book before. They are enough 
to ruin any poem, but to Miss Sherwood's 
Dream of the Ages they are fatal. They 
bring out the declamatory flourish of the 
verse and set even its better, quieter and 
more natural portions in an atmosphere 
that acts on them like inflation and carica- 
ture combined.- The unhappy poet has our 
sympathy. There are parts of her poem 
which deserve a better fate, thoin the best 
circumstances they are injured by the loud 
assumption which roars in other parts of 
the poem. ; 


Storics and Sketches. By Grace Green- 
wood. (New York: Tait Sons & Co. $1.00). 
Grace Greenwood always writes well. In 
these stories and sketches she gives usa 
great variety of subjects and shows that 
she has lost none of her versatili y and 
sparkle of style. Her old friends will hear- 
tily welcome the book, and it will win, we 
hope, many new ones for her. Many of these 
Stories and Sketches were born into the 
national literature in ovr columns, where 
Grace Greenwood has always been and is 
still a contributor valued equally by the 
editors and the readers. What have we 
more charming than the recent ‘* History of 
my Pets,” rewritten and a large part of it 
new, or her juveniles, recent!y published 
in revised and improved editions, tho we 
have never been able to see what “ revision’”’ 
or “improvement” they called for except to 
give us more of the same kind. Among 
them all we have an especial fondness for 
Stories and Sketches which we regard with 
asort of paternal fondness. 


Socialism and the American Spirit, by 
Nicholas Paine Gilman (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., Boston and New York), is an ex- 
tended review of our institutions and legis- 
lation with reference to their consistency 
with the opposing theories of individualism 
and socialism. The author steers a middle 
course between these theories, and his book 
is pervaded with a bland optimism. In his 
view we go just about far enough toward so- 
cialism to obtain most of its advantages and 
depart only so far from individualism as to 
escape from its evils, The book is the re- 
sult of much reading and conceived in a 
sincerely patriotic spirit. Its criticism is 
for the most part genlal, and its conclu- 
sions undoubtedly reflect the political phi- 
losophy of the great mass of our well-to-do 
and well-behaved citizens. If itis not very 
profound it will at least appear in contrast 
with the vagaries of the Nationalists of 
Boston as the sublimation of common 
sense, 





The Biblical Doctrine of Sin, by Jeme 
S. Candlih, D.D. (imported by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 60 cents), is the most recent 
number in the excellent series of ‘‘ Hand- 
books for Bible Classes and Private Stu- 
dents,”’ edited by Professor Marcus Dods, 
D.D., ane the Rev. Alexander Whyte, D.D. 
of Edinburgh. Students and readers will 
find the whole subject presented in this 
little volume in a clear, comprehensive and 
compact way which, considering its brevity; 
leaves little to be desired in the way of im- 
provement. Nobiscum Deus: The Gos- 
pel of the Incarnation. By the Rev. Wil- 
liam Frederick Faber, author of “The 
Church for the Times.” (A. D. F.. Ran- 
dolph & Co., New York. $1.00.) We should 
characterize the sermons contained in this 
volume as happy in style and thought. 
They are devout, insinuating and strong 
enough to hold and profit the reader, as 
they no doubt did the congregation who 
heard them. 





Dictionary of National Biography. Ed- 
ited by Sidney Lee. (Macmillao & Co., New 
York. $3.75.) The usefulness of this great 
work increases with every number pub- 
lished. Volume XXXIV brings us well on in 
the alphabat—to Llwyd-MacCartney. The 
list of writers in this thirty-fourth volume 
numbers eighty-two, and could not well be 
improved. Thesection of British biography 
treated in the volume contains many inter- 
esting and important names, but is com- 
posed for the most part of names which are 
not much written about and of which it is 
extremely difficult to get anywhere else the 
full and accurate information collected 
here. The volume contains among the 
more bril'iant subjects a very thorough ar- 
ticle on John Locke, by the former editor, 
Leslie Stephen. The two articles on 
Thomas Babiogton Micaulay and _ his 
father, Zachary Macaulay, come from the 
same highly competent hand. 


Mr. W. L. Trenholm deals with our press- 
ing currency problems in a clearly written 
book entitled The People’s Money. (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons.) A good 


what money isand should be, and is not and 
should not be: concerning which it is pos- 
sible for no one to state unfamiliar truths. 
But every generation must have its own 
primers, and doubtless Mr. Trenholm’s 
book will meet a want. At all events, no 
one can find justification for dishonest in- 
tentions in any financial doc'rine that is 
here contained, and some may even be led 
to regard past experience with depreciated 
money, and not insist upon personally suf- 
fering from its evils. 

The Stlver Situation tn the United States 
By F. W. Taussig, LL B, Ph.D., Professor 
of Political Economy in Harvard Universi- 
ty. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 75 
cents.) This is the second and revised edi- 
tion of the most thurough discussion we 
have had of the silver question from the 
economic as well as from the purely finan- 
cial point of view. The paver was origi- 
nally published in 1892 in a limited number 
of copies, which are now exhausted, In the 
revision the passages relating to the act of 
1890 have been rewritten for the sake of 
bringing into account the instructive events 
of the year 1892, to the end of whieh the 
present history is brought down. 


We have from J. B. Lippincott Co., Phil- 
adelphia, under tte title, University Ex- 
tension. The History and Theory of Money, 
a course of lectures delivered by Sidney 
Sherwood, Ph.D., together with a steno- 
graphic report of the conversations which 
the lectures occasioned. The effect of this 
supplementary matter is depressing in the 
extreme, and higbly calculated to bring 
university extension into derision. Such 
an exposure of untrained intellects and 
muddled thoughts borders upon the inde- 
cent, and makes us thankful for the speedy 
oblivion that nature kindly provides for 
our oral utterances. 


That Old Min and his Dream is a pretty 
piece of work by pen and pencil, done by 
Charles G. Chase, E3q., Boston, Miss. The 
pen part of the handsome brochure is a 
graceful fancy invented for the Old Man of 
the Franconia Profile who is made to turn 
his stony face toward the past and set his 
geologic brains to work in the reminiscent 
way. The story is pleasantly told, and deli- 


cately illustrated in mauve tints all over 
the printed page. The designs are bright 
and help on the story. 


A Batileanda Boy. By Blanche Willis 
Howard. (New York: Tait Sons & Co. 
$1.00.) ‘The author dedicates this story to 
her nephew Harold, and it is written with a 
strong moral purpose. We are not very 
sunguine, however, in believing that any boy 
reading it will be apt to take much interest 


in the somewbat “preachy ’”’ parts, espe- 
cially toward the close, 





deal of space is given up to explanations of: 
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Books and Their Use. An Address to 
which is Appended a List of Books for Stu- 
dents of the New Testament. By Joseph 
Henry Thayer, D.D., Litt.D., Bussey Pro- 
fessor of New Testament Criticism and 
Interpretation at Harvard University. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Company, Boston and 
New York. 75cents.) It is not easy to say 
which of the two parts which compose this 
little book is likely to prove the more use- 
ful, the general talk on books and how to 
use them or the classified list of books for 
the New Testament student. Both come 
from a competent and experienced scholar, 
regular in bis methods of study and with 
an exceptional knowledge of books espe- 
cially in hisown department. It is full of 
hints and suggestions which must prove in- 

valuable to young students. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


C. Griggs & Co. will soon pub- 
lish ‘ Persian Literature, Ancient and Mod- 
ern,” by Elizabeth A. Reed, author of 
‘Hindu Literature.”’ 





..Lady Burdett-Coutts is editing a vol- 
ume which treats of the philanthropic 
work of Englishwomen. It will be pub- 
lished by Sampson, Low & Co. 


.. The May Century will contain a valu- 
able paper by Mrs. Van Rensselaer on how 
to see the World’s Fair to best advantage. 
The illustrations are from drawings by the 
French artist, Castaigne. 


.. Littel’s Living Age, which is just en- 
tering upon its fiftieth year, continues to 
offer a weekly feast of good things, culled 
chiefly from the British periodical press, 
and chosen with wise literary discrimina- 
tion. 


.. John K. Hastings, Boston, has just 
published a large albertype engraving of 
Phillips Brooks, taken from the most pop- 
ular photograph likeness of the great 
Bishop-preacher. It is sold only by sub- 
scription. 


.»Mr. Frederick Wedmore pays a high 
compliment to Mr. Whistler’s works, in his 
article on “ British Etchings.’’ The same 
issue gives an interesting account of the 
reasons why Mr. Burne-Jones resigned from 
the Royal Academy. 


..--A new memorial volume of the late 
Bishop Brooks has just come from the press, 
published by John K. Hastings, Boston. 
It is entitled ‘‘ The Man, the Preacher, and 
the Author,” end is by Newell Dunbar. 
It issold only by subscription. 


...»-Messrs. James Elliott & Co., of ‘T'em- 
ple Chambers, London, are preparing for 
publication, in monthly volumes, an Eng- 
lish translation of the whole of the alchem- 
ical and hermetic writings of Paracelsus, 
with commentaries, vocabularies and _ in- 
dices. 

- The April Fortnightly coutains an ap- 
preciative article on ‘‘ The Poems of Louise 
Chandler Moulton,”’ by Coulson Kernahan, 
in which it is stated that there is “ only one 
American woman ”’ who has a public on the 
other side of the Atlantic, and that one is 
Mrs. Moulton. 


..The April Portfolio contains a second 
paper by F. G. Stephens on Mr. Ford Madox 
Brown, which treats of his early studies 
and motives ; afourth paper on * The Riv- 
ers of Devon,” by John Ll. Warden Page, 
and a second on “ English Book- bindings,” 
by Wm. Younger Fletcher, all with illus- 
trations. 


.-Mr. Frank Frankfort Moore’s some- 
what sensational ‘“‘I Forbid the Banns,” 
issued by the Cassell Publishing Company, 
is said to have passed through four editions 
in England in four weeks. Mr. Moore has 
written plays and poems, and is reported to 
be an enthusiastic collector of old furniture 
and bric-a-brac. 


--Funk & Wagnalls Company send us a 
note in which they repeat what they have 
often said before that they never printed a 
page of the American reprint of the Britan- 
nica, nor had anything to do direetly or 
indirectly with making the reprint, and 
that their whole connection with it was in 
1890, when for six weeks they took orders 
for one of these reprints, and that since 
July 1st, 1890, they have not taken an order 
for the work. 


.. The King of Sweden has offered a gold 
medal for the best discussion of the gram- 
matical forms peculiar to the Rigveda, the 
Samaveda and the Atharvaveda, the work 
to be done in French, German, English or 
Latin. The prize will be given at the tenth 
International Congress of Urientalists, to 
be held in Geneva in September, 1894. 
Judges are Prefessors Max Miiller, of Ox 
ford, Lanman, of Harvard, Oldegberg, of 
Kiel, and Heary, of Paris, 








----The following is from The New York 
Heraid’s review of ‘‘ Gossip in a Library” 
by Edmuad Gosse: 

“ Mr. Gosse says 1n his preface: *‘ This volume 
has the peculiarity of having been written by 
an English author at the suggestion of an 
American editor, and specially for American 
readers.’ The editor referred to was the late 
John E. Bowen, who was closely connected 
with Tne INDEPENDENT, of this city—a young 
man of unusual promise and whose loss was and 
still is severely felt by a host of friends.” 


.-The D. Lothrop Co. have now in press 
“In the Wake of Columbus’’; the adven- 
tures of a Special Commissioner, as told by 
Mr. Frederick A. Ober, who, being sent on 
a quest by our Government, followed on the 
trail of Columbus from Spain to South 
America, and explored every coast on which 
he touched. Relics, papers, portraits, etc., 
discovered by Mr.Ober on this journey, will 
be exhibited at the Exposition within the 
walls of the replica of the Convent of La 
Rabida. 


..The issue of Judge Albion W. Tour- 
gee’s new work “‘Out of the Sunset Sea,” 
which was to have been ready in May, is 
postponed, according to the announcement 
of his publishers, the D. D. Merrill Com- 
pany. Thisisdue tothe fact that about 
thirty of the illustrations which had been 
drawn by the author’s daughter, Miss 
Aimée Tourgee, were burned in a recent 
Philadelphia fire. Upon the completion of 
the drawings the work will be published, 
probably in June. 


. According to The Athenwum, Vasto 
(the ancient Istonium) was the native place 
of Gabriele Rossetti, father of Dante Ga- 
briele, William M. and Christina Rossetti. 
He is held in high bonor in bis old home, 
and several of the most respectable citizens 
of Vasto are bent on carrying out the proj- 
ect, started some years ago, of buying and 
making public property of the house in 
which the Italian poet, patriot and man of 
letters was born in 1783. About three hun- 
dred pounds would be necessary to make 
the purchase and necessary repairs. 


... Ina recent number of the Archiv flr 
Buchdruckerkunst there is an instructive 
article on the history of printing in Japan, 
based on a lecture delivered by the Japan- 
ese savant, Shugeo. Accordivg to this au- 
thority, the oldest Japanese manuscripts, 
like those of Europe in the Middle Ages, 
were highly decorated with miniatures, 
capitals and other ornamentation. The art 
of printing was introduced into Japan from 
China. The oldest printing from movable 
type dates from the year 770 A.p. A copy of 
this publication is still extant. The first 
printing of wood engravings dates from 
1328, the first impression made with colors 
from 1695. At the present time the Japan- 
ese publishers generally print only on one 
page of the sheet. The native paper is very 
strong, but papers of a poorer grade, im- 
ported from abroad, are now beginning to 
be used. The cover for ordinary books is 
made out of the same kind of paper, and on 
it are printed the title of the book, the date, 
edition and name of publisher. In the case 
of more valuable books the covers are of 
cloth or silk. In most recent times books 
are also being bound after European fash- 
10n,. 
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The Conquest of Mexico and Peru. 
he an overy of the Pacific. 
torical Narrative Pom. By! 
wallis. 74x54. pp. es 443. 
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Syracuse, N. Y.: . W. Bardeen 


AC mag too Soon. A Sore, of Bacon’ . Rebe > 
lion. By John . a. llustrated by F. 
Carter. 7x54, pp. xi, 400. New York: Funk 
& Wagnalis Co 

Student's Manual of a Laboratory Course in 
Physical wie By Wallace Clem- 
ent Sabine, A.M. 844x534, pp. 1x, 126. 
ton: Ginn & Co 

The Life and Writings of George Gascoigne. 

yith three Poems not heretofore printed. 
By Felix E. Schelling. Publications of the 
University of Pennsylvania. Series * ey 
lology and Archeology. Volume IT. 
8%x6, pp. 131, The same 

Ezra, Nehemiah qn Esther. By Walter F. 
Adeney, M.A. The E oo el 8 Bible. Edit- 
ed by the ay W Robertson Nicoll, M.A., 
a . 8i4x594, DP, vill, 404. A. 

. Armstrong & Son 
The. Stic ‘kit Minister, and Some Common Men. 
By Crockett. 744x544, pp. 283. New 
‘ ook: Macmillan & Co 

The Heart of Midlothiz =" J Sir Walter Scott, 
Bart. Volume VII. urg Edition of the 
nw Novels, 84x35! bryb pp. xviil, 576. The 
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a csete of the Stage. Second Series. By Wil- 

liam Winter. 5'4x4, pp. 367. The same 
A Great Man of the Provinces in Paris, By 
Honoré de Balzac. Translated by Katharine 
Prescott Wormeley. 74ex5, Dp. Vili, 426. Bos- 
SRS SD CED cacnecucccssencsbebs s0ses5000 
De stiny. A Novel. By Miss Susan Edmonstone 
Ferrier. In two volumes. 7x>. Volume [, 

4. Volume II, pp. 424. The same 
Patriotism and Science. Some Sonsies in His, 
toric Psychology By, William Morton Ful. 
lerton. 7x5, pp. bi. wy ng ty cee 
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Riphart, A.M. y Ps Penn} meee rash 
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Ed H 7 New 
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iv. 
Eadltion. eo 
York: Charles Scrivner 
Art Out-of-Doors. Hints on Good Taste in Gar- 
Geningt By Mrs. Souughor Van Rensselaer. 
T4x5, PP. x, The same 
Social “strugglers. A Novel. Py, Hjalmar 
Hjorth Boyesen. 7%x5, pp. 2%. The same.. 
Ww er and his Works. The Beery of his Life. 
ith Critical Comments. Henry T. 
Finck. With Portraits. ora Volume. 
pp. xv, 40. Volume I], pp. v: The same. 
Homes - a City and Country. By Russell on 
gn3 Root, Bruce Price, Donald 
fichell, Samuel Parsons, Jr., W. A. kg 
With one hundred Illustrations. 9x64, pp. 


x, 214. 
Rell son a? Myth. B & Rev. Jones Mac- 
onald, 9x6, pp. xiil, The 
er Holden, Unionist. A + anne - on + 8 
Destruction and Reconstruction. 
ueon. In Collaboration wan Briel 
Lied ard. Illustrated. 784x5\4, Pod 
St. Paul, Minn.: The Price-McGil Co.” 
Stories from the a By Abram S. Isaacs, 
Ph.D. 7x5, pp. 201. New York: Charles L. 
Webster & vo. 
Lost in a Great City. ~ Amanda M. Douglas. 
74x44, pp. 468. Boston: Lee & Shepard, 


Simplicit; and Faycination By Anne Beale. 
thax (32. pp. Thesam 
Ideal al suxgention through Seeunah Pho 


aphy. 
pecative Parstem Ss for Home and 


ivate 
tee by a study of the Laws of 
Mentai Bealing. By Henry Woot. P 

163. The sam 


Seen ot from ~ eth Land. A collection of over 
repr aphlc views, embrac ing the most 
beautify interesting and striking apenes 
that divert the traveler abroad, formin 
photographic poncrame of the world. th 
an introduction by Gen. Lew Waliace,and de- 
scriptions o oe iferent scenes by Edward 
Everett Hale, D.D.; Washington Gladden, 
; ie onwell, 3 .D.; Hamilton W. 








Thomas Lowell Knox, xl RP: xx > 
Springfield, O.: Mast, Crowell de rkpatrick. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


CASSELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


HAVE JUST ISSUED: 





By ANNIE THOMAS. 
UTTERLY MISTAKEN. 





A Novel. By ANNIE THOMAS (Mrs. Pender 
Cudlep), author of ‘“‘ Playing for High 
Stakes,” ‘‘That Other Woman,” ‘He 
Cometh Not, She Said,’ etc., ete. 1 vol., 
12mo, extra cloth, $1.00. 


In thts, ner latest novel, we find Annie Thomas at 
her best. The ane features of the plot, and the 
thoroughly origi style of treatment would be sure 
Lo enlist favorable attention,even though the author 
were not already a a popular favorite, 


By Mrs. PARR. 
THE SQUIRE. 


A Novel. By Mrs. PARR, author of ‘‘ Doro- 
thy Fox,” etc., etc. 1 vol., 12mo, paper, 
Cassell’s Sunshine Series, 50 cents ; 12mo, 
extra cloth, $1.00. 


“Tntensely interesting.’’— Boston Home Journal. 
“Mrs. Parr’s isa practiced hand.”’—Springfleld Re- 
publican, 
sie Segues tons hingand ennobling.”—The Congrega- 
tionalt 


By. JU HANI AHO. 
SQUIRE HELLMAN, 





And other Stories. By JUHANI AHO. 1 vol., 
16mo, cloth, unique, 50 cents; Cassell’s 
“Unknown” Library. 

Deserves, and is sure to awaken, far more than or- 
pow interest, not only by its intrinsic iltoraty 


char but because it presents the frat Eng 
trans tio: 1 of a Finnish novel. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Cassell Publishing Company 
104 and 106 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 


Now Ready, 


THE CITY WITHOUT A CHURCH 


A New Book by 


HENRY DRUMMOND. 





64 pages. Im. Leatherette, price 35 
cents. 


Special Gift Edition for Easter. White 
cloth, price 75 cents. 


For saleby all: booksellers, or sent by mail 
on receipt of price. 


JAMES POTT & CO., Publishers, 


114 Fifth Aven New York, 


YOU CANNOT FIND 


Anywhere, so many works on THEOLOG- 
ICAL and RELIGIOUS subjects, as at our 
place. 

1S IT NOT worth while to make acy uaint- 
ance with it ? 


TIBBALS BOOK COMPANY, 


26 Warren Street, New York, 
Catalogs, 


April 27, 1893. 








”NUMBER SS3é 


4 
SCRIBNER’S 


; ESSRS. SCRIBNER publish simul- 

| V | taneously with the opening of 
the World’s Fair at Chicago (as their con- 
tribution to the Columbian Exposition) 
this Exhibition Number, which they have 
greatly enlarged and planned to make as 
fine an example of an American maga- 
zine as could be produced. 


The number opens with an original 
autograph manuscript, by George Wash- 
ington, on “The Braddock Oampaign.” 
Illustrated with two full-page drawings 
by Howard Pyle. 


The frontispiece is a reproduction in 
color of a pastel by Robert Blum. 


Also the Following Contributions: 

The Country Printer. An Autobio- 
graphical chapter by W. D. Howells. 
Illustrated by A. B. Frost. 

Study Hour.* By Boutet de Monvel. 
Full- -page drawing. 

The Reformation of James Reddy 
story by Bret Harte. Illustrated by 
W. L. Metcalf. 

The Parting Guest.* By George H. 
Boughton. Full-page drawing. 

Broken Music.: By Thomas Bailey Ald- 
rich. Headpiece by B. H. Blashfield. 

The Mirror.* By F. 8. Church. Full- 
page drawing. 

The Fiddler of the Reels. A story by 
Thomas coe Illustrated by Wil- 
liam Hatherell. 

A Playmate. By Albert Lynch. Full- 
page drawing. 

The Middle Years. 
James. 

Florentine Girls.* By EB. H. Blashfield. 
Full-page drawing. 

The Upward Pressure. 
By Walter Besant. 

A Song of Springtime.* 
Full-page drawing. 

An Artist in Japan. By Robert Blum. 
With illustrations by the author. 

Buddha’s Flowers.* By Alfred Parsons. 
Full-page drawing. 

Early in the Spring. A poem by Robert 
Louis Stevenson.* 

A Quiet Spot.* Engraved from nature by 
Blbridge Kingsley. 

The Comédie Francaise at Chicago. 
Francisque Sarcey. 

Confidences.* By W. T. Smedley. Full- 
page drawing. 

Between Mass and Vespers. A story by 
Sarah Orne Jewett. Illustrated by 
C. D. Gibson. 

The Coquette.* By C. 8. Reinhart. Full- 
page drawing. 

The One I Knew the Best of All. By 
Frances Hodgson Burnett, Illustrated 
by R. B. Birch. 

The Milliner’s Bill.* By Irving R. Wiles. 
Full-page drawing. 

The Centaur.* By H.8S. Mowbray. Full- 
p%ge drawing. 

Jersey and Mulberry. By H. C. Bunner. 
Illustrated by Irving R. Wiles. 

Arcturus.* By J. Alden Weir. 
page drawing. 

The Taxidermist. 
Cable. 

The Heart of the Woods.* Engraved 
from nature by W. B. Closson. 

The Point of View. 


*These drawings are contributed as the 
most representative work of the artists. 
Each artist has selected his own subject- 


The price as usual, 25 cents; $3 a year. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
“THE COLUMBIAN INKSTAND. 


Inks ~ Pen Just yi Preservest 
Ink Clear and Limpid. Makes 
Writing a Luxury. 
preventing too much ink from ad- 
m.4 to Pro the pen the busy scribbler isa 
troubled with inky fingers nor unsig 
‘ Dee ae Oca  - -T prepaid, subject 
to return and ier cotenten if not satisfactory. elegant 
uescriptive P; 


BOYD & ABBOT CO., “28 ‘Warren St., New York. 
SPECIMEN COPIES. 


subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT ~ 
| like £0 trend specimen COPY sted bY 

r sent toa mone can be ac 
Seeding Us. ona card, the name and fd 


A story by Henry 


A social forecast. 


By L. Marchetti. 


By 


Full- 


A story by George W. 

















dress to which he ft) ike the paper sent. 
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AC.McClurg&Co.'s 
NEW BOOKS. 


The Law of Psychic 
Phenomena. 


A Working Hypothesis for the Systematic 
Study of Hypnotism, Spiritism, Mental 
Therapeutics, etc. By THOMAS JAY 
HUDSON. 12mo. $1.50. 


im of this work is to show that the whole 
B... of hypnotic, mesmeric, and so-calied spiritual 





ion remove his work far from the regions of 
ve enotnte speculation and vagary. The book has 
a significant and profound bearing upon subjects 


. p jus 
wiice arithal thoroughly reverent in spirit. The pe- 


Echoes from the Sabine 
Farm. 


Being certain Horatian Lyrics done into 
English by EUGENE and ROSWELL 
M. FIELD. With illustrations by Ed- 
mund H. Garrett. Large paper edi- 
tion, limited to 500 numbered copies. 
Svo, gilt top, net, $5.00, 


It ts perhaps needless to say that these transla- 
tions are quite free from pedantry and mere literal- 
ness, and that while some of the lyrics are singularly 
perfect reproductions of the originals, others are free 
adaptations to the spirit, the forms, and the speech 
of to-day. In them the poet boldly interprets the 


poet. 


Bernardin de St. Pierre. 


From the French of ARVEDE BARINE. 
With an introduction by AUGUSTIN 
BIRRELL. 12mo. The Great French 
Writers, $1.00. 


The life of the author of “ Paul and Virginia” is so 
nnusual, so interesting, so suggestive and amusing, 
that itis sure to meet with a cordial'reception. The 
introduction by the author of “ Obiter Dicta” is a 
careful and discriminating estimate of St. Pierre and 


his work. 
Counterparts. 
By ELIZABETH SHEPPARD. With an 
Introduction and Notes by GEORGE 
P. UPTON. With Portraits. 2 vols. 
$2.50. 


This edition of “Counterparts” is issued in the 
same beautiful style as “Charles Auchester,” pub- 
lished last year. Thongh music plays an imoortant 
part in “Counterparts,” it is still, as its title indi- 
cates, a romance of temperaments, an ideal study of 
contrasting characters, embellished with all those 
charms of imagination and picturesque descriptions 
for which this young and gifted idealist and ro- 
mancer Was 80 famous, 


The Best Letters of 
Wm. Cowper. 


Edited with an Introduction by ANNA B. 
M’MAHAN. ‘Laurel-Crowned Let- 
ters.” 12mo, gilt top. $1.00. 


Cowper micht be called with little exaggeration the 
pusnce of letter-writers, so elegant and classic are 

isepistles. These letters show him, as a rule, to 
# zentle, loveable nature, guided by a cheerful phi- 
Joiophy, and possessing a sound good sense. Apart 
irom their literary charm, they give a more satisfac- 
tory picture of the man than any “ Life’ of him that 
has yet been written. 


For sale by booksellers generally, or sent, postpaid, 
on receip! of price, by the publishers, 


A.C. McClurg &Co., 


CHICAGO. 
THE 


Popular Science Monthly 


FOR MAY. 


Japanese Home Life. By Dr. W. DELANO EAST- 
LAKE. A charming picture of life in the garden 
land, with many characteristic illustrations. 


The Inedequacy of Natural Selection. II. 
By HERBERT SPENCER. A continuation of an 
able argument. 


The Onwego State Normal School. By Prof. 
WILLIAM M. ABER. Describes the career of this 
Prominent institution, and gives many views and 
portraits, 


Deeny in the Apvle Barrel. By Prof. B. D. 
ALSTED. Novel and practical information, fully 
illustrated, 


OTHER ARTICLES ON 





DISCOVERY OF ALCOHOL AND DISTILLATION ; TRIB- 
CUTE OP THE FRENCH ACADEMY TO AMERICAN GEOL- 
0GY; How ScIENCE 18 HELPING THE FARMER; 
DIETARY FOR THE SICK ; SKETCH OF SAMUEL WIL- 
LIAM JOHNSON (with Portrait). 


50 cents a number; $5.00 a year. 


D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK. 
SUCCES VERTI are naing 
Connty ESSFUL ADVERTISE RS sceminguon’s 














Cpululssion. to handle the New Patent Chemical 


Chicago — Union Park Cong’l, 


Chicago — New England Cong’l, 

Dr. J. G. Johnson. 
Chicago — Evanston, First Pres., 

Rev. N. D. Hillis. | 


1 
Dr. FLW. 
Chicago — University of Chicago, 
Dr. W. R. Harper. 
Chicago — Oak Park, Baptist, 
Dr. F. H. Rowley. | 


Denver — West Cong'l, 


Orange, N. J.— First Pres., Dr. H. M. Storrs. | 
Milwaukee — Immanuel Pres., | 
Rev. Wm. Chester. | 
Brooklyn — South Cong’l, Dr. A. J. Lyman. 
Springfield, Mass.— First Cong'l, 
Dr. M. Burnham. | 
Binghamton, N. Y.— First Cong’l, 
Rev. W. B. Thorpe. | 
Indianapolis — First Pres. , Dr. 7, L. Haines. 
Los Angeles — First Pres., | 
Rev. B. E. Howard. 
Santa Barbara — First Cong’l, | 
Rev. C. T. Weitzel. | 


| 
Manistee, Mich.— First Cong'l, 


Dr. J. C. Holliday. 


modern. 
Churches contemplating a change of 


New Laudes Domini. 


THE CENTURY CO., 33 


Kileany of Eoonom ies and Politics. 
The Independent Treasury 


System of the United 
States. 


By DAvip KINLEy, of the University of 
Wisconsin. 12mo, $1.50. 


An historical and critical examtnation of this im- 
portant institution. A work which will prove valu- 
able to bankers and financiers generally, as well as 
to scholars, Thisisthe initial volume of a series to 
be entitled, * Library of Economics and Politics,” 
under the editorial control of Prof. Richard T. Ely 
Ph.D, LL.D., Professor of Political Econqmy an 
Director of the School of Economics, Political Sci- 
ence and History of the University of Wisconsin. It 
is designed to include in the series only such volumes 
as deal with timely topics in a fresh, interesting and 
instructive manner, and the standard of excellence 
maintained, will, it is hoped, give to this series a 
leading rank in this count ry and abroad. 


Philanthropy and Social 
Progress. 


Seven essays delivered before the School of 
Applied Ethics, at Plymouth, Mass., by 
Miss Jane Addams, Father J. O. S. 
Huntington, Robert A. Woods, Prof. 
Franklin A. Giddings and Bernard 
Bosanquet, with an introduction by 
Prof. H. C. Adams, of Michigan Uni- 
versity. 12mo, $1.50. 

“ Specialization in modern life has decreased the 
dependencies of men and classes to such a degree 
that interdependence is a thing which is felt rather 
than ar. idea to be reasoned about. Society is coming 
to ne in fact yank. and the claim ofa perfect or- 
ganism that all parts should find harmony of life in 
the recognition of acommon aim shows itself in the 
attitude which large numbers of persons are assum- 
ing before the vexed problems of the day. Ana I 
doubt not that mony who find this book attractive 
will do so because it expresses in vigorous and de- 
cided language a feeling of which most of us are at 
least dimly conscious is a privilege to introduce 


» Fe a 
euch a book to the reading public.”—FROM THE INTRO- 
DUCTION. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO,, 


46 East 14th St., New York. 
100 Purchase St., Boston. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Very large stock. Prices as low as the 
lowest. Liberal terms. See our Catalog. 


TIBBALS BOOK COMPANY, 


26 Warren Street, New York, 
THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS, 














ents makin r wees, 
aaer Mfg Co, X L117, La Oreae, Wis, a pe 


HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO,.20} Broadway,X,¥, 


THE MOST SUCCESSFUL 
HYMN AND TUNE BOOK 


The New Laudes Domini 


Edited by the Rev. Chas. S. Robinson, D. D., 
of whose books two million copies have been sold. 


Issued Dec, Ist, 1892,— by three years the latest book now before the churches. 
The following is 
A Selected List of Important Churches 
Already Using It: 


Chicago — First Cong'l, Dr. E. P. Goodwin, | Washington, Pa.— Second Pres., 
i 
Dr. F. A, Noble, | Elizabeth, N. J.— Central Baptist, 


Altoona — Broad St. Pres., Rev. J. B. Turner. 
| Northfield, in Satie College, 


Chicago — Chicago Theological Se ay Kennebunk, Me.—Cong’l, 
| Louisville — Second Pres., 
New Bedford, Mass.— North Cong’'l, 
Denver —Central Pres., Dr. J. N. Freeman. Philadelphia — West Hope Pres., 


ev. George E. Paddock. Wheeling, W. Va.— First Pres., 


Los Gatos — First Pres., Rev. F. S. Brush. | 
| 

Rev. A. M. Brodie. | 

Bristol, Conn.— First Cong’l, | : 
Rev. Thomas M. Miles. | ANegheny — Central Pres., 

Zanesville, O.— First Pres., 


The Hew Landes Domini 


is more than a mere revision of the original Laudes Domini, which is being used 
successfully in a thousand or more churches. 

In type, presswork and binding “The New Laudes Domini 
a peer. It embodies the cream of the hymnology of all the earlier collections, 
adapted to nearly seven hundred of the most melodic tunes, both ancient and 


turnable sample copies and a list of scores of other churches already using The 





Dr. J. H. Snowden, 


. E. T. Tomlinson. 


rv. J. W. Strong, Pres. 
Rev. G. A. Lockwood. 
Dr. C. R. Hemphill. 
Rev. J. A. McColl. 
tev. W. HH. Mc Caughey. 
Dr. D. A. Cunningham. 
— First Cong’l, 

ie. Edward Day. 

Baltimore — Brown Memorial Pres., 
Rev. M. D. Babcock. 

Washington, D. C.— Central Pres., 
Dr. A. W. Pitser. 


Muscatine, lowa— First o—. —— 
ev. . « 4.€4€. 


Lenox, Mass. 


Tacoma — Second Pres., 
Rev. George M. Hickman. 
Rome, N. Y.— First Pres., Dr. J. H/. Taylor. 
New York — New York Pres., 
Dr. Chas. S. Robinson. 
New York — First Baptist, 
Dr. J. M. Haldeman. 
New York — Judson Memorial, 
Dr. Edward Judson. 


Rev. S. B. McCormick. 


” is without 


hymn-books are invited to send for re- 


East 17th St., New York. 


NEW BOOKS. 


SUN, MOON, AND STARS; or, Astrono- 


ny for Beginners. By Agnes Giberne. Revised 
and enlarged. 16 illustrations. $1.25. 


A book of marvelous interest. 
By the same author, also illustrated : 
Among the Stars. The Ocean of Air. 
World’s Foundations. Father Aldur. 
$1.25 each; five vols. in a box, $6. 
THE PILLAR IN THE NIGHT, A com- 
panion to “* The Bow in the Cloud.” Macduff. $1.25. 


“ Sacred to dimmed eyes and broken hearts and 
tender memories—a book of consolation.” 


IN THE PINE WOODS. By Rev. T. L. Baily. 
4A pp. 12mo. 4tilustrations. $1.25. 


“A very engaging and lifelike story. Its heroine 
is a fit representative of the workers for Jesus.” 
YOUNG PEOPLE'S UNION, 


MR. GROSVENOR’S DAUGHTER. A 


companion volume to “ Adam's Danghters.”” By Julia 
MacNatr Wright. 384 pp. 12mo. 5illus. $1.50, 


THE CHEQUE BOOK of the Bank of 


Faith; Precious Promises arranged for daily use. 
With brief comments by Spurgeon. 12mo. $1.50. 


THE STORY OF MARY JONES AND 
HER BIBLE. Many illustrations. I6mo. 50 cts. 


THE ESSEX LAD Who Became Eng- 


tand’s Greatest Preacher. A life of ‘C. H. 
Spurgeon. With many illustrations. 12mo. 75 cts. 


THE STORY OF JOHN G. PATON; or, 


Thirty Years Among South Sea Cannibals. 
By Kev. James Paton. 4 illustrations. $1.5). 


HINTS AND HELPS ON THE SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL LESSONS. Burrell. $1.25. 


THE GOSPEL OF GLADNESS, and 
Other Sermons. Burrell. $1.25. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, and 
48 AND 530 WEST 23p STREET, NEW YORK. 


BesTon, 4 Bromfield St. PHILA., 1512 Chestnut St. 
ROCHESTER, % State St. CHICAGO, 211, 213 Wabash Av. 
CINCINNATI, 176 Elm St. 8. FRANCISCO, 735 Market St. 


SPURGEON’S LAST AND GREATEST WORK. 


THE GOSPEL OF THE KINGDOM. 


A POPULAR EXPOSITION 
oF 
The Gospel according to Matthew. 
By C. H. SPURGEON. 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY ARTHUR T. 
PIERSON. 





12mo. Cloth. 512 Pages, $1,50. 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of the orice, by 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO,, 
740 and 742 Broadway, New York. _ 
2th Edition. nostnaid for 2c. (or stampa). 





e 
Why it Falle Off, Turns Gray, and the Remedy, 
Prot. HARLEY PARKER. F.RAS. 














HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


The Life and Work of John 
Ruskin. 


By W.G. COLLINGWOOD. With Portraits and 
other Mlustrations. 2 vols., 8vo, $5.00. A biography 
of this illustrious man by one who was for many 
years Mr. Ruskin’s private secretary. It contains 
letters by Ruskin, Carlyle, Browning, with much 
other new matter, and will be most welcome to 
all who appreciate Ruskin’s unique greatness. 


Donald Marcy. 


A story largely of college life, full of energy and 
enthusiasm, deepening in character as responst- 
bilities arise; a story of much power and intérest. 
By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 16mo, $1.25. 


A Cathedral Courtship, 


and Penelope’s English Experiences. Two very 
bright and entertaining stories by KATE Doue- 
LAS WIGGIN, author of * The Birds’ Christmas 
Carol,” “ Timothy’s Quest,” etc. With Illustra. 
tions. 16mo, $1.00. 


Sally Downs and other Stories. 


By BRET HARTES. I6mo, $1.25. The first story is 
of Georgia, in the period following the war; the 
three others relate to California, and are in the 
style in which Mr. Harte is unrivaled, both in the 
stories and in the art with which they are told. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLAN & CO., Boston. 
MUSIC. 


BEAUTIFUL and FREE. 


Six fine Photo-Etchings, weproaueed from the best 
studies of modern masters, h ven asan 1893 souvenir 
to the public by the McPhail Piano Co. No advertis- 
ing on etchings, which will be mailed with art port- 
folio to any reader for five 2-cent stamps, the cost of 
mailing. Address 


McPHAIL PIANOCO.,, Boston, Mass, 
NEW EXCELSIOR EDITION 


GOSPEL HYMNS Nos. 5 &6 
COMBINED, 


will be used by Mr. MOODY in his meetings at 
Chicago during the World’s Fair, He says it E che 
best of the Gospel Hymn series. 

Words and Music Edition, Boards..... $45 per 100. 
Large Type Edition with Music, Boards.§60 “ 100, 


Words only at 5, 10, and 2%) cents per copy may also be 
had at leading Kook and Music Stores, 














The Biglow & Main Oo | The John Ohurch Oo 


T6E. 9h St., New York. 8. E. C. 4th & Elm, Cin. 


MASON & HAMLIN 


Sold for cash and easy payments. 

New styles just introduced. 

Send for illustrated Catalogues. 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


ORGANS & PIANOS 


« 
Our Floral Jubilee. 
LOR. (CHILDEEN'S J)Ax. 
By HUBERT P. MAIN. 
New Songs, Scripture Recitations, etc. 16 pp. 5cents 
each re mail tf ver 100 by express, not prepai 
THE BIGLOW AND MAIN CO, 
81 Randolph St. Chicago. 76 E. 9th St., New York. 


ats 


Grand, Upright and Square, 
Moderate Prices. 
TO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED. 


5th Ave.,cor.16th St.. N.Y. 


J.CHURCH CO., Music Publishers, Cincinnati, O 
Mal _ EDUCATION. __ 
School Property for Sale or to Let. 


The Poughkeepsie Military Institute, located in the 
city of Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Terms liberal. 
_ Inquire Oo Poughkeepsie Savings Bank. 


A YOUNG _ LADY, Classical graduate of New 
York Normal Cellege, would instruct in Latin, Liter- 
ature, or other branches, several hours dally. Ad- 
dress B. A., care of INDEPENDENT, 130 Fulton Street 
New York. 


Boston 10 Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, October 4th. For cir- 
culars address, EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. — 


RRY*® MAWR COLLEGE, BRYN MAWR, 
Pa. 10 miles from Philadelphia. A College for 
Women. The Program, stating the graduate and un- 
pn ngeeeey courses of study for the academic year 
will be sent on application. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls. 


RIVERSIDE DRIVE. 
S5th and 8th Streets, New York. 


MECHANICAL DRAWING, 
MECHANICS, MINING 


ARITHMETIC, ETC., PROSPECTING, 
Mé 


MAY BE STUDIED AT HO 
WITHOUT LOGS OF TIME FROM WORK. 







































TO BESOIN STUDENTS HEED OWLY KNOW HOW TO REAS AND White, 
Write for FREE ot ~t-~ or ‘The 
Bebool oj Scranton, Pa. 





Miss Mittleberger’s School for Girls. 
Preparation for Harvard examinations, and. all 
Colleges for Women, : 





: Ry ¥ 
Ser Se ae feta Mi So tim 


1020 Prospect Street, CLEVELAND: Ohig | 
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Financial, 


THE MECHANICAL OPERATIONS 
OF A GOLD SHIPMENT. 


WHEN a foreign banking house an- 
nounces that it will ship $1,000,000 in 
gold to Europe the mechanical operation 
of making the shipment is interesting. 
The house reaches its conclusion to ship 
after finding that it has sold its own bills 
of credit to importers of goods to such an 
extent that it cannot buy enough bills 
from exporters of merchandise, etc., to 
cover the amount paid out by it to the 
importers. 

At the present time a banking house 
will pay exportersof merchandise as high 
as $4.89 to the pound sterling for a de- 
mand bill of exchange on London; but 
to pay any higher price is not as profita- 
ble as to ship gold. That condition exists 
at the present time. Not being able vo 
get the bills wanted at $4.89 to the £ ster- 
ling, the house decides to ship gold. 

The questions to be decided now are 
how to get the gold and how to get it to 
its destination securely. First of all, the 
house serds its manager to its bank and 
informs it of the contemplated shipment 
of gold, so as to prepare it for so large a 
payment. The house then deposits with 
the bank checks to the amount of $1,000,- 
000, which it has received from importers 
in the transaction of business over the 
counter. These checks the bink sends to 
the Clearing House for collection. The 
Clearing House collects the money from 
the different banks upon which the checks 
are drawn. 

It is important to notice that the money 
which the Ciearing House takes at the 
present time from banks is principally 
greenbacks, gold certificates, treasury 
notes of 1890 and national bank no’es. 
There is more or les3 discrimination 
against silver certificates because these are 
not legal tenders. 

The bank which is to furnish the money 
for the exporter of gold notifies the Clear- 
ing House to pay it such bills as will be 
received by the sub-Treasury in exchange 
for gold. The bank adopts this means 
of gettiog the gold for its customer rather 
than to give it directly from its vaults. 
At the present time the bank in question 
wants gold certificates and legal tenders, 
becanse this form of currency is the sur- 
est to get the gold from the sub-Treasury, 
owing to the fact that the Government 
stock of gold is reduced to a point where 
more or less discrimination must be exer- 
cised in regard to the different forms of 
currency taken in exchange for gold. 

The Clearing House, in answer to the 
bank’s request, tries to accommodate it 
with the currency it wants, but cannot 
go beyond a certain point in favoring it 
because all the other banks in the Clear- 
ing House may desire equal accommoda- 
tions, altho this at present is not strictly 
the case. At any rate the bank gets a 
large proportion of greenbacks, say 604, 
the balance being given in treasury notes 
of 1890, and perhaps a very few gold cer- 
tificates. 

After the bank has received this money 
from the Clearing House it notifies its 
customer, the foreign banking house, 
that it has the money on hand subject to 
its order. The house then sends its clerk 
to the bank with an attendant and a large 
valise and gets from the bank the million 
dollars in the forms of currency indicated, 
This clerk and his attendant return with 
this money to their house, where it is re- 
counted, Afterward the manager of the 
house with an attendant, as a safeguard, 
takes this money in a valise to the sub- 
Treasury and presents it to the cashier, 
stating that it is his wish to get $1,000,000 
in gold coin in exchange for this paper 
money for export. 

The cashier of the sub-Treasury receives 
the money, and again itis counted. The 
cashier on finding the counting correct 
looks over the different kinds of gold coin 
in store and gives the house a c rtain pro- 
portion of double eagles, eagles and half 
eagles aceording to the amount: of each 
kind held by the sub-Treasury. The 
house must know approximately, before 
it decides to ship. just what kinds of coin 
will be given, because the smaller the coin 








the greater the abrasion in handling it, and 
that must be taken into account in esti- 
mating the expense. 

Therefore, while the employés at the 
sub-Treasury are counting the money de- 
posited by the house, the manager of the 
house receives from the cashier of the 
sub-Treasury an exact statement of the 
kinds of gold he can give and what he can 
do in preparing it for shipment, Assum- 
ing that the estimated loss from probable 
abrasion and expense of packing, etc , 
can be afforded, the house orders $1.000,- 
000 of the coins to be put up forshipm<nt. 
The sub-Treasury then puts the gold coin 
in canvas bags, each holding $5,000, and 
puts these bags in kegs, each keg contain- 
ing $50,000, and each keg tightly fastened. 
For this, of course, the sub Treasury 
makes a small charge. 

When the kegs are ready the house 
sends a duly authorized drayman to take 
the gold to the steamer. During this 
time also the house consults the insur- 
ance company about insuring the gold 
while on passage. The whole time occu- 
pied from the point of deciding to sbip to 
the actual placing of the gold on board 
the steamer is about forty hours—some- 
times more, sometimes less, according to 
the troub!e involved in getting the 
proper currency from the bank and the 
difficulties attending getting the gold 
from the sub-Treasury. The Various ex- 
penses of insurance, cartage, packing and 
freight, amount to about } of 14. 

While these details may seem insignifi- 
cant and very mechanical, there is never- 
theless at each step an important risk 
involved, and the greatest care must be 
exercised in counting and calculating, and 
great confidence must be reposed in those 
to whom the task of executing these de- 
tails is given. 

Of course, the main point in a gold 
shipment is to determine the principal 
factors in the first place which will mak2 
the probable shipment a profitable one. 
These lie outside of these mechanical 
operations already enumerated. These 
factors include on a gold shipment to 


‘London, the rate of sterling exchange 


here, the discount rate in London, the 


‘money rate here, and the weight of the 


gold. The money rates are also impor- 
tant, because of the time the house must 
be without the money while it is on the 
ocean, 

At present the gold shipped goes to 
Bremen and from there to Vienna. In 
this transaction not only the rate of ster- 
ling exchange on London must be known 
here but also in Paris, Vienna and Berlin. 
The banking house here, as a rule, de- 
pends upon its foreign house in Vienna to 
figure out the profit on the gold shipment, 
because in Vienna the banker is in better 
position to watch the various exchanges 
on London. The New York banker finds 
it too complicated, owing to rapidly 
changing conditions in the different cities 
of Europe to figure with certainty. 

To figure the profit on a shipment of 
$1,000,000 from New York to London is 
comparatively easy and can be done by 
the New York banker. Previous to the 
present shipments the gold has been ex- 
ported mostly to Paris. Even this ship- 
ment is a complicated one, so far as figur- 
ing out the profits is concerned, because 
of the different rates of exchange and the 
different money markets which must be 
consulted ; but it can be done by bankers 
on this side in conjunction with their 
London and Paris correspondents. 


_- 


FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL. 


TREASURY affairs and gold exports 
have been the all absorbing topic in trade 
and financial quarters. On Saturday over 
$6,000,000 in gold was exported, and at 
that time it was expected $4,000,000 addi- 
tional would go onthe following Tuesday, 
Asaresult the long dreated intrenchment 
on the $100,000,000 reserve began, and a 
feeling of serious apprehension ensued, in- 
tensitied by the apparent disagreement 
between Secretary Carlisle and President 
Cleveland, as to what should be done to 
protect the reserve. Suffice it to say that 
the Secretary’s idea that he was not legally 
bound to redeem the notes of 1890 in gold 
in order to protect the reserve was re 











ceived with dismay, which was only 
counteracted by an order from Mr. Cleve- 
land in effect that their payment in gold 
should be maintained at the risk of fur- 
ther impairing the reserve. This served 
to somewhat allay apprehension, but re- 
newed the question of a bond issue, which 
the Secretary is understood to oppose. It 
is quite plain that Secretary Carlisle is not 
in sympathy with Wall Street. In his 
opinion a bond issue is nothing but a tem- 
porary expedient ; and he is indisposed to 
assist the plans of a clique of bankers who 
hoped to have the placing of the bonds. 
Mr. Cleveland, however, seems inclined 
to show some deference to public opiaion ; 
and herein lies the chief difference be- 
tween the statesmen. Wall Street has 
stood the strain much better than was 
anticipated. There has been no panic, 
nor any indications of such, Distrust 
had prevailed so long, and sv much con- 
servatism exists in speculation that the 
shock was greatly discounted. 


Naturally there is an exceedingly con- 
servative feeling among business men. 
The three great uncertainties about 
money, tariff and cholera are altogether 
too serious to be ignored, It is quite true 
that up to the end of March trade was 
very active, as well as more profitable 
than ordinarily, Itis also true that the 
Chicago Exposition will be an important 
stimulus in some sections of the country. 
But, so long as the possibility of further 
trouble in the money market remains. 
and while there is absolute certainty of 
more or less derangement resulting from 
tariff changes—setting aside the chances 
of cholera—it will be impossible to make 
prudent business men think otherwise 
than that the next few months must be a 
period of extreme caution in which pur- 
chases will be very largely governed by 
immediate necessities. 1t seems _ rea- 
sonably certain that the reciprocity 
treaties will be withdrawn; that many 
raw materials, such as_ coal, iron, 
and wool will be made free; that con- 
siderable reductions will be made in 
the metals and textiles schedules of the 
tariff, and that the losses of revenue from 
these sources will be compensated for by 
the imposition of moderate duties upon 
coffee, tea and sugar. The possibilities of 
such changes, whether they are firmly 
effected or not, of course creates an un- 
stable condition of affairs and restricts 
purchases and new enterprise in all direc- 
tious. Business men feel that the sooner 
the changes come, consistent with time 
for adapting themselves to them, the bet- 
ter for all concerned ; and the only re- 
deeming feature of the tariff question is 
that when the changes do come they will 
have been long enough anticipated to 
thoroughly discount the transition. Two 
serious failures occurred last week, one ia 
the iron trade, the Pennsylvania Sceel 
Co., and the other in the coffee trade, 
which somewhat impaired confidence. 
Tight money precipitated both of these 
failures, altho in each case there were 
unwholesome features connected, 


Failures generally are on the increase, 
Bradstreet’s reporting 214 last week in 
the United States against 196 in the pre- 
ceding week. Another unfavorable ele- 
ment is the heavy stocks of grain an1 cot- 
ton both at home and abroad, with new 
crops only four months’ distant. It seems 
impossible for us to export either of these 
important products with necessary free- 
dom at present prices, speculation having 
held them back to such an extent that 
Europe has either got along with less or 
else obtained her supplies elsewhere. The 
injury thus inflicted vpon ourselves is be- 
yond repair. As a result of it, we have 
lost our gold aad kept our produce, noth- 
ing seeming sufficient to check this 
course of affairs except a drop in prices to 
an export level. However, behind all of 
these fears there is still a strong under- 
tone of confidence, based, first, upon the 
resources of the country and its ability to 
stand just s ich strains as the present, and 
next, upon faith in the good sense of our 
people and Government, which will not 
let the present year close without erasing 
our vicious silver laws from the statute 
books and putting the national finances 
upon a solid basis, 





Clearing House returns showed 4n ip. 
crease of scarcely 2% last week at the 
leading cities. Considering the larger 
speculative transactions in stocks, cotton 
and grain than last year, also the higher 
prices ruling for many staple articles, the 
attual value of legitimate trade would 
appear to be less thana yearago. This 
idea is borne out by trade reports gener. 
ally, and the backward state of the season 
induced by the absence of more genial 
weather. Strange to say, railroad earn. 
ings do not support this view ; for fifty- 
one roads reported an agzregate increase 
of 84 in gross returns for the second week 
of April, which is remarkably good, while 
eighty-one roads reported a gain of 434 
during the first week of April. No losses 
of consequence are reported, the heaviest 
gains being on the Southwestern lines. The 
latter are benetited by the better rates now 
obtained, as well as bv she phenomenally 
heavy grain exports through New Orleans, 
which have been a feature for some 
weeks past. Tne condition of the money 
market tended to depress all speculative 
stapl*s. Cotton droppel 4c., middling 
uplands being quoted at 7Je. Weak ca- 
bles ard pressure to sell from the South 
aided the decline. Flour declined 5@10c¢; 
per barrel owing to slack demand. Uon- 
tirmation of serious injury to winter 
wheat in Kansas and Illinois failed to 
support wheat, which drepped ic. for 
April delivery, the latter selling down as 
low as 74:, Corn was fairly steady, ow 
ing to the decrease in visib'e supply, May 
delivery advancing from 47}c to 48c, The 
decline in hog products continues, spot 
lard being quoted at $9.25 and pork at 
$18.00@$18.50. Coffee fluctuated widely 
and was exceedingly active, owing to the 
liquidation accompanying the faiure of 
Thomas M. Barr & Co. Rio No. 7 is 
quoted at 14Jc., a decline of 4c. for the 
week, The operations of a big foreign 
epeculator and tight money hee caused 
all the trouble. Sugar advanced, both 
raw and refined grades, owing to crop re- 
ports and firm markets abroad, granulated 
now being quoted at 5 3 16c. Petroleum 
was quiet at 5 55c. for refined in barrels, 
Metals were dull, except for tin, in which 
there is considerable speculation based 
upon tariff uncersainties, Copper and 
lead were both weak. For pig iron the 
usual run of orders is being placed, No. 1 
being quoted at $14.50@15.00. Some hes- 
itancy is reported in the drug trade, tho 
for staple articles the demand is fairly 
steady. Wool is dull, owing to the con- 
servative position of manufacturers, tar- 
iff prospects, and a less ned demand for 
goods res‘ricting purchases. In the dry 
goods trade bu-iness is growing very dull 
with agents. Fair deliveri's are still be- 
ing made; but the new demand is pror, 
and prices are so unpsetiled as to make 
buyers hold off. Several makes of 
bleached shirtings are 3c. lower. Prints 
would have been weaker but for large 
purchases by a prominent manutacturer 
of 1,400 cases indigo blues at 54@d}c, to 
support the market. Printcloths are dull 
at 34c. for 64x64, 





On Monday the stock market strength- 
ened undcr President Cleveland’s an- 
noun ement, which we here quote, thatall 
lreasury obligations would be maintained 
ia gold : 


“The inclination on the part of the public 
to accept vewsp «per reports coucerniny the 
intentions of those charged with the man- 
agemenv of our national finances secs to 
justily my emphatic contradiction of the 
statement that the recemption of any kiud 
of ‘Treasury notes exceot in gold has at any 
time been vetermined upon or contemplated 
by the secretary of the Treasury or aby 
other member of tae present Administra- 
tion. The President and bis Cabinet are 
avsolutely harmonious in the determiua- 
Lion to eserci-e every power conferred upon 
them to maintain the public credit, to keep 
the public faith, and to preserve the parit 
between gold and silver apd between al 
financial obligations of the Government. 

“While the law of 1890 forcing Lhe pur- 
chase of a fixed amount of silver every 
month provides that the Secretary ot tne 
Treasury, mm his discretion, may redeem 10 
either gold or silver the Treasury notes 
given in payment of silver purchases, yet 
tne declaration of the policy of the Govern- 
ment to maintain the part y between the 
two metals seems sv clearly to regulate this 
discretion as tu dictate their redemption 10 
gold. . 

‘““Of course, perplexities and difficulties 
have grown out of an untortunate financial 
policy which we found in vogue, and eu- 
harrassmeuts have wisen from ill-advised 
financial legislation confronting; us at every 
turn; but witn cheerful contidence among 
the people aud a patriotic disposition 
co-operate, threatened dangers will be 
averted pending a legislative return to 4 
better and sounder financial plan. Tbe 
strong credit of the country, stll unim- 
paired, and the good sense of our people, 
which has never failed in time of need, are 
at hand to save us from disaster.”’ 


The Treasury reserve again rose above 
the $1,000,000 limit, and witb a favorable 
bank statement on Saturday there was 4 
general feelioug of relief for the time being: 
checked only by the prospects of addi: 
tional heavy gold exports. In rail 
affairs proper there were no developments 
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of importance. _The declines which have 
taken place during the last three weeks 
have been entirely due to the finan- 
cial situation, any improvement in 
which would probably be quickly re- 
flected on the Stock Exchange. The 
petter class stocks are held with much 
cynfidence, and there is a noticeably bet- 
ter feeling in London regarding Ameri- 
can securities, sufficient at least to check 
selling if not to induce buying. Money 
on call ruled very firm, averaging 5@64. 
Time money was active, the gold clause 
being generally insisted upon and rates 
being 546% for 30 to 60 days. Com- 
mercial paper is dull, recent failures hav- 
ing caused a timid feeling, For best 
names 6/ is the rate, while fair names are 
quoted often as high as 9%. The surplus 
reserve of the associated banks showed an 
increase of $3 710,000 which was much 
larger thanaaticipa'ed, A contraction in 
loans and the inflow of currency from the 
interior accounted for this improvement. 

The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 










April 22. April 15. Increase. 

Loans. . 2 $425,904.00 $451, 458,80 62,454,900 
" Bac Muu 41,480,000 774,100 
700 4.474, 00 é 20) 

W794 439,527 80 B EU 

5,659,299 5,605,500 52,700 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 








$71,439,000 $774,100 
49,474,500 3,253 200 
Total reserve. .#124,931,800  $120,954,50 $4,027,300 
prve required of es 
oe dep’ts. 110,193,000 109,981,950 316,650 
Excess of re- 
serve above 
egal require- = 
oo ecocccceee 14,782,310 11,072,559 8, 
Excess of reserve, April 25d, 1892... .... ce eeeeeee 19,5: 


* Decrease. 


GOVERNMENT BONDS, 
Government bonds were firm, 


Bid, Asked, 
U.S, 48, 1907, rewistered......e..0+ Ceoccees eel I2G L114 








.S.48, Wi, coupon....... cocevccccccece ANZ 11544 
Ext, U.S, Z», (Sul, registered... eo ccccce YD eee 
Currency 65 1895.....ecccessoee oe eevee MUD . 
Carrency ‘is, 18%6.. wae AKG ws 
Carrency 68, I8Yi....ccccccsscccccccvccccccce ll wee 
Correney fa, RU. .., eee veel ldo 
Currency 68, 189. ...scccccccccecrecvece coovee lL l5 NG 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 


The market for sterling was strong. 
Messrs Brown Brothers posted rates as 
follows : 


Bid. 
ML via ceenesusaceaskebtesabiaes © pekashueepan ARTE 
BAPE... scececs oc.00 cove 
Cable transters... 





Commercial ION. eeees 
CITY BANK STOCKS, 
The quotations at the Board for city 
bank stocks were as follows : 

















Bid. Bid. 
American Exchange. 155 |Mechanies’............ 19 
eS Re 257 |Me'ch’s’ & Traders’... 175 
Butchers’ & Drovers’. 182) |Mercantile............ 220) 
Centra: National..... Mi) | Merchauts............ 145 
Chase National. AY | Me’chts’ Exchange .. 130 
Chatham....... ee |Metropolitan eorccesece 5 
Chemical.. Metropolin, ........008 450 
ee VaNSaN..., Wid 
Citizens’, New York. coos 
Columbia \N. ¥. County 
Deposit... N. Y. National Ex,... 140 
East Rive Ninth National,... .. 127 
Fifth Avent 









Nineteenth Ward 
a America 
| 
| 
| 


Garfleld Nav... 4 


ebscceese ikeput 
German Am oma 





reese 2 |Seabourd National... 
Germania Sate css +» 3H) Second Nat’l.......... 300 
Hen nwt ‘ 4) [Seventh Nat’l.......... 130 
anover... Shoe & Leatner....... 155 
Hudson Kive 





jst. Nicholas........ 


‘ : 3) 130 
Importers’ & Southern National... 124 
1 


Irving 


sad eheeraneie State of N, Y......... 5 
Leuther Manuf. Third National....... 2 
“ye alonaga ines wichas Tradesmen’s.......... 10 

anh tes eeee oe % |Uulted staves Nat ... 210 
Market & Fulton : Western Re slensieprtinien 1 


BANK STOCKS. 

_ Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing April 22d, were as follows : 

Am. Exchange 


Chatham... 
Commerce 





-»» 158 Mechanics’............ 19156 
OP sc cas ccgiseew aces 130 
143146 North America........ 168 

eee 

0) Seaboard. ( 

- tL Southern 
l6u | 








INACTIVE INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES, 








ast 
ab. Ciatin syapeey. Ist pfd... hy Aga — 
T vurber-Wh viand Co.. co ° = 4 
. Trow Directory, en tan ‘ ee Ps 
Proctor & Gan wae” 1i6 os 04 
P. Lorillard Co. com. eee me rig ee . 
B » do. HDs. so 17 si 
auearcurns tourette: TH 
Plsmonaasen eo + 





“Ppens, Smith «& Wiemann Co .. 116 lig me 


FINANCIAL ITEMS, 
h -+ Several towns 

Ave decided to ex 
American silve 





and cities in Canada 
act a discount of 20% on 
rafter May Ist. 


_ 
aor Employers’ Liability Assurance 
nounce — Limited, of Lyndon, an- 
ana es they are prepared to insure 
the gor pect elevators, In the interest of 
Of toile Public, we hope that owners 
uildings will heed this announcement. 


-++.Mesars, E H. Rolli . < 
; : 7 i, ins & Sons, 33 
Wall Street, this city, oifer $90,000 Srat 


Mortgage 67 go! . 
a igage 6, gold bonds of the Metropoli- 


, way Company, of Denver. princi- 
age interest guaranteed, and $100,000 
Ortgage 57 bonds of the Brooklyn 


City and Newtown Railroad Company. 
Our readers should applv to them for cir- 
culars and other information. 


....Messrs. Speyer & Company and 
Messrs. Kuhn, Lxeb & Company. of this 
citv, offer $3,000,000, of the 4}¢ Con- 
solidated Mortgage Gold Bonds, series B, 
issued by the Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago and St. Lonis Railway Company, 
principal and interest guaranteed by the 
Pennsylvania Company, at 1014% and ac 
crued interest. Subscriptions will be 
open April 26 h and close the same Gay at 
3P.M. The probabilities are that a very 
large over-subscription will be made. 


....Mr. Frederick E. Saward recently 
published his annual book regarding coal 
production, prices, etc. It contains many 
facts of interest to the general public. 
The annual product of Great Britain is 
85,000,000 gross tons, Germany 90,000,000, 
and the United States 140,000,000. The 
coal area of the United States is more 
than three times that of the rest of the 
world combined. Pennsylvania furnishes 
the largest output of anthracite coal, the 
amount in 1892 being 41,893,320 gross tons, 
The same State also has the finest field of 
bituminous coal in the country, and this 
is supplied to the Middle and Eastern 
States for gas making, iron smelting, 
steam making, and also to the ocean 
steamers. Twenty-seven of the States 
and Territories of the Uaited States pro- 
duce coal. the total output of 1892 being 
154,996 666 tons. The United S ates uses 
yearly about 40,000,000 tons of anthracite, 
and this consumption increases at the 
rate of 4% per annum. Given an 
annual product of 60,000,000 tons the 
United States’ known supply would last 
for about 100 years. There are, however, 
deposits of coal being constantly discov- 
ered in different parts of the country. In 
the State of Washington, for instance, 
during the last few years very valuable 
coal fields have been discovered, the ex- 
tent of which is estimated at 675,000 
acres. In some of the other Pacific coast 
States and Territories coal has been dis- 
covered in large quantities. Up to the 
present time the importations of coal into 
this country have been very small, but it 
is expected that the amount will be in- 
creased somewhat owing to an American 
corporation having secured control of the 
Nova Scotia mines. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 
28 Nassau Street, N. Y. City. 


Dealers in United States Bonds 
and other Securities. 


VERMILYE & CO,, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK OITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


Peabody, Houghteling & Co. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS. 
59 Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 


CHOICE FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS 


On Chicago Real Estate in any amount always for 
sale. Principal and interest payable IN GOLD, 














Circular Letters of Credit 


FOR TRAVELLERS 
IN POUNDS STERLING OR IN 
FRANCS, ISSUED BY 


JOHN MUNROE & CO., 


32 Nassau Street N. Y. 
4 POST-OFFICESGUARE, BOSTON, 
HOUSE IN PARIS, MUNROE & CO. 


Reliable, Conservative, 


We make a specialty of Real Estate and Loans 
Also Iron and Pine Lands on the Mesaba Range. 


FRANKLIN W. MERRITT 


201 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
DULUTH. MINN. 


DO YOU WANT 
1% and 8% With Perfect Security? 


-Principal and Interest shears promptly paid. 
$400,000 invested without a default. 
74 GOLD MORTGAGES 8% 
On highly improved properties in the 
CITY OF SPOKANE, 
Also City, County and school 
7% BONDS AND WARRANTS 8% 


For fall information write to 











WM. M. BYERS, Spokane, Wash, 
Very highest reference given. 


$3,000,000 


Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & 
St. Louis Railway Company 


4 1-2% Consolidated Mtg. Gold Bonds. 


SERIES B. 
(Part of an Issue Limited to $75,000.000.) 


PRINCIPAL PAYABLE APRIL 1, 1942. 
INTEREST APRIL 1ST AND OCTOBER IST, 
IN NEW YORK. 

Principal and Interest Unconditionally 
Guaranteed by the Pennsylvania Com- 
pany by Endorsement on each Bond, 
Coupon Bonds in Denominations of $1,000 
Each, with Registration Provision. 

The following statements are made on the author- 
ity of a letter from Mr. G. B. Roberts, President of the 
Pennsylvania Company and of the Pittsburgh, Cin- 

cinnati, Chicago and St. Louis Railway Company : 

The net profit of the Pennsylvania Company, the 
guarantor of the above Bonds, for the year 1892, after 
paying all expenses, interest on Bonded Debt, Rent- 
als, Advances, etc., was $1,229,973 84, out of which a 
Dividend of 4 per cent. was paid on the Capital Stock 
of the Pennsylvania Company, amounting to $21,000,- 
000, which is entirely owned by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company. 

The Capital Stock of the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, 
Chicago and St. Louls Railway Company on Decem- 
ber 31, 1892, consisted of: 

$24.19 ),333 62 Common Stock. 
$22,421,248 82 Preferred Stock. 
#1,371,308 60 Stock of constituent Companies un- 
converted, making a total Capital 
Stock of 


The operations of the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago and St. Louis Kailway Company for the year 
ending December 3ist, 1892, resulted in a Net Surplus 
over all Fixed Charges and Taxes of $1,163,014.59, out 
of which a Dividend of 4 per cent. was paid on its 
Preferred Stock, as against 3 per cent. in 1892. 

The Funded Debt of the Company on December 
81st, 1892, consisted of : 

Underlying Sectional Bonds...............0.+ $20,933,006, 
44% per cent. Consolidated Mortgage Bonds H 





$43,889,000 


These Consolidated Mortgage Bonds were issued in 
accordance with the terms of a mortgige dated Oc- 
tober Ist, 1890, limited in amount to $75,000.000, to the 
Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company,of New York, 
and W. N. Jackson, as Trustees. The property cov- 
ered by the mortgage consists of 1,083.18 miles of rail- 
way, including an undivided one-half interes. of 33 
miles; equipment, and terminals in Chicago. Indian- 
apolis and Columbus, as well as all the railroad prop- 
erties and equipment acquired, or to be acquired, and 
the Company’s franchises 

Consol dated Mortgage Bonds equal to the amount 
of the Sectional Bonds still outstanding have been 
reserved for the latter’s retirement, and the Railway 
Company has agreed that it will,at the time of the 
maturity of the Sectional Bonds, pay them off, so that 
the Consolidate 1 Mortgage may become the first lien 
upon the whole property. The cemainder of the Con- 
solidated Mortgage Bonds are t» be issued, according 
to the terms ot the Mortgage trom time to time for 
improvement of the Companys property, the pur- 
chase and construction of additionairailway, and for 
other lawtul purposes, 

The Bonds now offered form part of the above-men- 
tloned $22,156,000 444 per cent. Consolidated Mortgage 
Bonds outstanding on December 3}, 1892, and, there- 
fore, do not create any increased interest charge. 
They are designated ax Series B, dated April 1, 1892; 
bear 44% per cent. interest, tree of taxes, and mature 
April}, 142. Principatand Interest are payable in 
Gold Coin of the United States, in New Yorx. 

THE UNDEKSIGNED WILL RECEIVE SUB- 
SCRIPTIONS FOR THE ABOVE BONDS AT lili¢ 
PER CENT. AND ACCRUED INTEREST TO DATE 
OF DELIVERY, 

SUBSCKIPTIONS oper aT O'CLOCK A.M. ON 


SING y 
JECT ANY SUBSCRIPTIONS AND TO AWARD 
SMALLER AMOUNTS THAN APPLIED FOR. 

BONDS ALLOTTED UPON SUBSCRIPTIONS 
ARE TO BE PAID FOK ON MAY 1, 

Copies of the letter above referred to and of the 
Mortgage securing the Bonds can be had on applica- 
tion at the offices of the undersigned, 

A SIMULTANEOUS ISSUE WILL BE MADE IN 
LONDON BY MESSRS. SPEYER BROTHERS, IN 
FRANKFORT-ON-MAIN BY MR. LAZ. SPEYER 
ELLISSEN, AND IN BEKLIN BY MESSRS. AK- 
THUR GWINNER & CO. 
=PEYER co., KUHN, LOEB & CQO.,, 
MILL» BUILDING, 59 CEDAR STREET. 

New Yoru, April 22, 1893. 


- ELEVATORS 


INSURED AND INSPECTED BY THE 
Employers’ Liability Assurance Uorporation, 
LIMITED, OF LONDON. 


Asse‘’s in the United States........ $1,091,316 26 
Surplus in the U.S. A. as regards 
464,475 26 








POLCH ROMIGIG, 6000 cicccccccccce 
TRUSTEES FOR THE U. 8, 
OLIVER W. PEABODY, Esq. (Kidder, Peabody & 
Co.), Boston. 

WILLIAM A. FRENCH, Esq. (Pres, Mass, National 
Kank), Boston, 

HON. JOHN LOWELL, Boston. 

ADVISORY BOARD, 

CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW, Esq. (Pres. N. Y. C. & H- 
K. RK. R, Co.), New_York. 

WM. ALLEN BUTLER. JK., Esq. (Butler, Stillman 
& Hubbard, New York. 

SAMUEL SLOAN, Esq. (Pres. Del., Lack. & West. 
K. K. Co.), New York. 

To the Owners and Le-sees of Buildings containing 

Elevators. 

The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corporation, 
Limited, of London, is the only Company that fur- 
nishes its patrons with frequent inspection of their 
Elevators by the ELEVATOR MAKEhs. 

The recent terrible accident in a prominent New 
York hotel by which several persons were seriously 
injured would certainly have been avoided, if the 
Klevotor had been under the Regular Inspection of 
its makers, Otis Brothers. 

No other Insurance Corporation can furnish this 
inspection. ‘The records of the thousands of Eleva- 
tors insured by this Corporation and inspected by the 
Makers of the Elevators grove that by this system, 
accidents are almost wholly avoided, 

In taking Elevator Insurance be certain that you 
are getting an actualand expert system of [nspection 
for your Elevators as wellas an Insurance Policy of 
tbe highest class, 

Such Inspeciion and Insurance may cost a trifle 
more but is cheaper in the end. 

For Rates, apply to 
EDMUND DWIGHT, Jr., General Agent, 

STATE OF NEW YORK, 
51 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


Ss. H. WOOD & CO., 
INVESTMENT BANKERS, 
Minneapolis, Minn, 


Gilt edged securities bearing 6, 7,4, 10 and 12 percent. 
interest. Write for our svecial market letter, 








LETTERS | INVESTMENT 
OF 
CREDIT. | SECURITIES, 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
BANKERS, No. 50 WALL STREET, N, Y. 


$10.00. 


HAVE YOU $10 OR MORE TO INVEST? 
me for partic 








“Tee ulars. 
M.L. McMINN, 507 Palladio, Duluth, Minn, 


FAIRHAVEN, 


BELLINGHAM BAY, 


THE PUTURE METROPOLIS OF PUGET SOUND 
Is destined to be the great Manufacturing and Com 
mercial Center because it has: 


The Largest and Safest Harbor on the Pacific Coast 
The Greatest Area of adjacent Agricultural Land 
The most M ificent Forests of Timber tn the world 
The Finest Natural Town Site and Water Front 
Immense Veins of the Best Coal in the West which 
preseeee a coke equal to Pennsylvania. Iron, Silver. 
ead, Gold and other ores. Extensive Quarries of 
Blue Sandstone for building purposes. Valuable in- 
formation can be had of 
THE FAIRHAVEN LAND COMPANY 


FAIRHAVEN, 


WASHINGTON. 
The State Trust Co. 


36 WALL STREET, 
Capital and Surplus $1,800,000. 
Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Trustee, Guardian, Receiver, and in 
all other Fiduciary Capacities. Trans- 
fer Agent and Registrar of incorpora- 
ted Companies. 
INTEREST PAID ON DEPOSITS, 
ANDREW MILLS, President. 
W. L. TRENHOLM, Vice-Pres. 
WM. STEINWAY, 2d Vice-Pres. 
JOHN Q. ADAMS, 3d Vice-Pres. and Sec’y. 


6 per cent. Bay City (Mich.) 
Gold Street Railway Bonds, 


Descriptive circular on application, 
JAMES N. BROWN & CO., 
BANKERS, 

“2 Cedar Street, N. Y, 











The Debentures of this 
corporation are a good 
safe six per cent. invest- 
ment. 

New England Loan & Trust Co., 

160 Broadway, N. Y. 


DULUTH AND CHICAGO. 


There are thousands of people who regret not havin; 
bought pemeets in Chicago \W or 40 yeirs ago. Toa 
such and others who have heard the unfortunate ones 
tell or the oo opportunities neglected we wish to 
say: Duluth is now where Chicago was 35 years ago, 
and Chicago had no natural advantage that Duluth 
has not, and what has been done in Chicago wil! be 
cae in Duluth in much lesstime. Write for 

( on. 


Cc. E. LOVETT & CO. 





JOWA LOAN & TRUST CO. 
DES MOINES, IOWA, ’ 
Capital, - - - - - - $500,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Earnings, 265,356 18 
INCORPORATED 1872. 

Offers to investors its debentures, amply secured by 
first mortgages on Real Estate deposited with Trus- 
tees, principal and tnterest payable at the Chemical 
National Bank, New York. Amount of issue ts lim- 
ited. 

The company has no outstanding guaranteed loans. 
Is under supervision of Banking Departmertitsof New 
York, Connecticut, Massachusetts, Vermont and 
Maine, 

Correspondence solicited. 
JOHN M. OWENS, Pres. 


W.E.COFFIN, Treas, 
D. F. WITTER, V. Pres. J. H. BLAIR, Sec, 


NEW DULUTH 
HAS NINE MANUFACTURING PLANTS; 
SEVEN IN OPERATION. 


Is located on St. Louis Bay at the head of naviga- 
tion within sixty miles of Mesaba tron mines. Has 
erfect railroad facilities. Has cheap homes for 
aborers. To manufacturing eae free sites, cash 
bonuses or stock subscriptions. For particulars address 


NEW DULUTH LAND CO., Duluth, Minn. 





German-American Safe Deposit 


AND 


SAVINGS BANK, 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON, 


offers First Mortgages, City, County, School 
and Corporation bonds and warrants net- 
ting from 4 to 10%. 

Full Particulars given upon application. 


A. J. WEISBACH, Sec’y. 
To Industrial and Commercial Concerns, 


Free Sites. Free Rents. 
Cash Capital loaned or subscribed. 
Cash subsidy of 10 per cent. on amount paid in 








wages. 
eees sold woimingmen, payable in 120 to 180 
monthly instalments. 

For particulars, address 


LAND AND BIVER IMPROVEMENT 00, 


Weat Superior, Wieconsin. 


One of America’s great cities : 
Population 150,00); Delientfal 
climate, Leads all in transit 


facilities, splendid buildings 
and beautiful homes. Resvurces unequaled ; wealth 
of the Rocky Mountains; vast and growing »gricul- 
ture, and leading financial center, REAA, Kime 
TATE INVESTXIENTS. Maps and pamphlets 
on application. ° 
THE CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT CO, 
it. B. CHAMBERLIN, President." 
Home Office, Denver, Col. 
New York Office. Times Building. 


THE TIME TO BUY 


is when property is low. Write me for facts about 
Real Estate 











WM. E. LUCAS, Duluth, Mizn, 
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$90,00: 
METROPOLITAN RAILWAY CO. 


OF DENVER. 
First Mortgage 6% Gold Bonds. 


Dated July 30th, 1891. Due January Ist, 1911. 


Guaranteed, Principal and Interest, by the Denver 
Tramway Company. 


$100,000 
Brooklyn City & Newtown R. R. Co. 


(DeKALB AVENUE LIND), 
First Mortgage 5* Bonds. 


Special circular describing the properties and 
earnings on application. 

Send for circular describing high-grade Municipal 
Bonds. 


E. H. ROLLINS & SONS, 
33 Wall Street, New York. 


— Gnited States 
Slorigage Go, 


Chartered 1871. 
Capital, - ~ #%2,000,000 
Surplus, - - 500,000 


59 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK. 

This Company has all Trust Powers granted 
by the Bankiug Laws of the State of New 
York, together with special charter privi- 
leges. Leans Money on Bond and Mortgage, 
Isoues Debenture Bonds, Receives Deposits 
subject te check and allows interest on daily 
balances, Issues Certificates of Deposit, 
Acts as Trustee, Registrar, Transfer Agent, 
Pays Coupons, Executes all Trusts. 


aan . OFFICERS. 











ENDERSON President 
THUR TURNBULI 


Vice President 
ae 
LLIAM P, ELLIOTT 


Pres, & Tr. 

Assist. Treasurer 
DIRECTORS. 

Samuel D. Babcock, 


Secretary 
William Babcock, 8. Frisco, Luther Kountze, 
William E. Bailey, Seattle, Charlton T. Lewis, 
Charlies D. Dickey, Jr., Lewis Ma 
William P. Dixon, Theodore Morford, 
Robert A. Granniss, Richard A. McCurdy, 
Rebert Olyphant, 
Edwin Packard 
William W. Richards, 
Jas. W. Seymour, Jr., 


Gustav E. Kissel, James Timpson, 


The Jupiter-Belmont GOLD 





APFENNERTY. DENVER, COLO 


Valuable Treatise on Colo, Mines mailed on 
application, 





HAVE YOU ANY INTEREST 


either in farm or cit 


IT IS AS EASY 


er cent, net interest on gold mortgages on 
Tacoma property as4 per cent. East. Write 
and references whom 





ou know. 
RD. 


TEXAS LOANS AND, INVESTMENTS 


urteen ’ Experience, 
PRP SRENC = 
wow, York City: wy oy y 2 an Peteenggy Onten, 
ewspa . nm ang, in n oO} 
Montreal; Third National Bank. — 
San Antonio, Texas; Lockwood National Bank; San 
Antonio National Bank. 
h, Scotland: The Scottish-American Mort- 
gage Company, i.Jmited, 
For information write to 
E. B. CHANDLER, 


973 Cemmerce Street, San Antenteo. Texaa, 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 


7 PER CENT. Interest guaranteed, First mort- 
6 Portland Real Estate securities. 
6TOSP Cc T’. interest School and City bonds, 
01 ENT. interest bearing County 
warrants of Oregon and Washington. 
Investments made for non-residence. Correspond- 
ence solicited. SE.DAVIS & CO., 
Ne. 201 1-2 Merrinen st.. Portland, Oregon. 


L. R. GIDDINGS & CO., 


MORTGAGE BANKERS, 
CHICAGO, ILL, 
6 Per Cent. Mortgages on Improved Chic 
Property For Sale at par and accrued interest. Se- 
ities worth double the amount loaned thereon. 
Correspondence anlicitad. 








Desirable al 


6” Gold Bonds 


FOR SALE BY 


DRAKE, MASTIN & CO., 


Members of New York Stock Exchange, 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN 


Investment Securities, 
3 Bread Street (Drexel Building), N. Y. 


Stapleton Land Company, 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 


Offer exceptionally safe, choice, Western invest- 
ments, Write for lists, etc.. mentioning INDEPEND- 
SNT, 








THE INDEPEND 


ENT. 








Irrigation 


is of immense importance. to 
you, whoever you are, wher- 
ever you are, if you choose to 
profit by it. 

Better than rain; the sun 
and air and soil combine to 
make it better than rain; the 
farmer gets it when and where 
he wants it—this part dry and 
that part wet. 

Irrigation costs as much for 
grain as for fruit; but the 
southern fruits pay best. Skip 
grain and grow fruit; or invest 
in irrigation for oranges lem- 
ons prunes figs grapes al- 
monds etc in Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

A $50 share of our stock 
costs $50 now; it will be 
worth $500, if all goes well, in 
three years—perhaps before 
the first dividend. 

Pamphlet free: and map 
goes with it. 


THE COLORADO RIVER IRRIGATION CO. 
66 Broad Street, New York. 


THE MIDDLESEX 
BANKING COMPANY _ 
MIDDLETOWN. CONN. 
Paid-Up Capital - $600,000 


Surplus and Undivided profits, $137,287 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of Ist mortgage with the Union Trust 
Company of New York and the Securtty Com- 
eames of Hartford, Conn,, under Supervision 

anking Pomene of Conn., New York, 
Mass.and Maine. Amount of issue limited by 








Law. Connectiout Trustees, Executors, etc., 
are permitted by law to invest in these bonds. , 


0 NET FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS, 
Absolutely secure. Interest pay- 
0 able semi-annua ly by draft on 
York. Personal attention given to afl 
loans. Highest references. dress 
VRANU J. HAMILTON. Pairhewan Wane 


8.F. JAYNE. A.M. CUDNER 


S. F. JAYNE & CO., 


Managers of Estates for Residents and Non- 
residents. Appraisers and Brokers, 
2546. 98d St. Branch, 59 Liberty S8t., N. ¥. 


FOR SALE. 


Handsome Summer Residence, completely fur- 
nished, new furniture, fine view, near Pomfret and 
Woodstock. For full particulars, address 


J.R. COGSWELL, Putnam, Coon, 


The National Park Bank, New York. 











Accounts Solicited. Buy and_ Sell cb me nd Exchange. 
Superior Facilities for Collections. 
SAFETY DEPOSIT VAY Les EQUA LTO 

NY IN THE COUNTRY. 
EBENEZER K. WRIGHT, President, 
STUYVESANT FISH, Vice-President. 
EDWARD E, POOR, Vice-President. 
GEORGE 8. HICKOK, Cashier. 
EDWARD J. BALDWIN, Ass’t Cashier, 


DIRECTORS: 

Eugene Kelly, Ebenezer K. Wright, Joseph T. Moore, 
Stuyvesant Fish, George 8. Hart, Charles Sternbach, 
Charles Scribner, Edward C. Hoyt, Edward E. Poor, 
W. Rockhill Potts, August Belmont, Richard Dela- 
fleld, Francis RK. Appleton, Jonn Jacob Astor. 


AARON B. MEAD. ALBERT L. COE. 


MEAD & COE, 


(Established 1867.) 


REAL ESTATE AGENTS, 
No. 100 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 


INVESTMENTS 2, BEAL stare 
LOANS 


negotiated, secured by first lien 
on Real Estate, without expense 

to lender. 
Correspondence invited. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, FAIRHAVEN, WASH. 


Six per cent. interest paid on time deposits. Invest- 
ments made for customers. Correspondence solicited. 
Correspondent : Chase Nat. Bank. New York. N. Y. 


er 
‘ACOM AResity. Choice investments 1.ade fornon- 
residénts; 25to 100 per cent. can be realized 

withinnext year. Lets from 6100 and acreage from 816 








eens. mproved Pe rty rented now for 10 
cent. ides the increase in city and country propert! 
Ranches, garden, fruit, hop, farm, iron and coal lands, 
mining properties. Write K.¥. Russell & Co... Tacoma. # ah. 


EIGHT PER CENT. 


We offer Convertible Debentures, yielding 8 per 
cent. on the investment, and issued by an old-estab- 
lished Company earning on the average for the last 
five years four times this interest charge. 


TAINTOR & HOLT, 


11 WALL STRERT, NEW YORK. 
_ DIVIDEND. _ 


1P\HE NATIONAL CORDAGE COMPANY, 


NE 

he Board of Directors of thi 
ony, declared the regular quarterly divid 
PER CENT. on the preferred, and ON 
HALF PER CENT. on the Common § 
Company, both payable on the Ist day of May next at 
the transfer office of the Com pany, Front St., this 
transfer books will close April 15th at 12 M., 


= The 
and reopen May 2d next at 10 A.M. 
- 4 a. WEAVER LOPER, Treasurer. 

















_ BEADING NOTICES. 
TO OUR READERS. 





It gives us great pleasure to announce 
that we propose in the first issue of May to 
print a symposium upon Irrigation, and we 
believe from the growing interest in this 
subject and the great lack of general know!l- 
edge regarding it that it will fully equal, 
if not surpass, in interest the symposium 
on Electricity published March 2d. We 
have secured for this number the following 
writers, all of whom are experts. Several 
are connected with the United States 
Geological Survey and the United States 
Department of Agriculture. They will 
furnish us with special contributions on 
the topics given below: 

JAMES K REEVE, The Practical Opera- 
tions of Irrigation. 

Major J. W. PowELL, The History of 
Irrigation. : : , 

Mr. H. M. WILSON, Irrigation Engineer- 
ing. 

Mr. F. H. NEWELL, The Statistics of Irri- 
gation and Water Supply. 

Mr. AUTHUR DAVIS, Storage of Water. 

Mr. F. V. CoviLLe, Irrigation in Relation 
to Plant Life. ‘ , 

Mr. GEORGE F. WEEKS, Irrigation in Cali- 
fornia. Aes 

Mr. T. C. VAN DYKE, Irrigation in South- 
ern California for Fruit Culture. = 

Prof. L. G. CARPENTER, Irrigation in 
Colorado. Meer nte 

Mr. FRANK L. SIZER, Irrigation in Mon- 
tana. 

Mr. ELwoop MEAD, Irrigation in Wyo- 
ming. 

Mr. ROBERT T. HILL, Irrigation in Texas 
and New Mexico. 

Our Club Rates, given below, enable sub- 
scribers to secure a reduction in the cost of 
their papers by sending us new subscribers 
or by renewing for a term of years. A 
large proportion of our subscribers take ad- 
vantage of our Club Rates by renewing for 
two years, paying five dollars, or for five 
years, paying ten dollars, or by sending the 
names of other subscribers with their re- 
newals. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
One month 25 | Six months........$1 50 
Three months..... | 75 | Nine months 2 2 
Four months 1 00| One year.........-- 3 00 


CLUB RATES. 
Two years to one subscriber 
One year each to two subscribers 
Three years to one subscriber 
Three subscribers one year each 
Four years to one subscriber 
Four subscribers one year each 
Five years to one subscriber.............-.. 10 00 
Five subscribers one year each 10 00 
In clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. Single 
Copies 10 cents. 
Single copies over 6 months old 25 cents. 
*¢TRIAL TRIP” one month, 25 cents. 


THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time has expired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber who does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a re- 
quest to that effect. 

Our Clubbing List with other papers and 
magazines for 1893 will be sent to any one 
asking for it. 

We can supply individuals, reading 
clubs, colleges, etc., with their entire read- 
ing outfit at reduced rates. 


THE retail trade in Boston has begun to move up- 
town. Among other well-known concerns the Emer- 
son Piano Company is the latest accession to the ranks 
of those who have moved to the vicinity of Boylston 
Street and Park Square. They have taken up their 
quarters in the Walker Building on Boylston Street, 
and have a large store beautifully fitte 
inevery way of their occupancy, 


THE WORLD'S FAIR. 

THE Michigan Central is the only line from the 
East running directly’by and in full view of Niagara 
Falls and the World’s Fair. Illustrated descriptive 
folders in English, French or German will be sent on 
application to O. W. Ruggles, General Passenger and 
Ticket Agent, Chicago.—Adv. 


6,000 MILES THROUGH WONDER- 
LAND. 





and worthy 





IF the reader willtake a map of the western por- 
tion of the United States and run his eye over the 
country from Duluth at the western end of Lake Su- 
perior, crossing the seiaslantpDs and Missouri Rivers, 
noting the Yellowstone National Park, over the 
Rocky Mountains, arriving at the Great Puget Sound 
country, thence upto Victoria in British Columbia 
cqgrnalng as far asthe Muir Glacier at the head of 
Glacier wom! in Alaska, and then allow his imagina- 
tion to dwell upon the snow-capped mountains, won- 
derful cafions, gorgeous lake, river and ocean 
scenery, closing with the most wonderfulof all, the 
glaciers of Alaska, he will probably be glad to send 
to Charles 8, Fee, General Passenger Agent of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad at St. Paul, Minn., for a 
free copy of 6,000 Miles through Wonderland,” giv- 
inga ———— of the marvelous country traversed 
by the Northern Pacific Railroad. 








A GOOD RECORD. 


Mr. E. B. CHANDLER, of San Antonio, Tex.. whose 
advertisement appears in THE INDEPENDENT, aome 
in a letter to us: “I have loaned since [ have been in 
the State a little over one million dollars, and have 
never yet brought but one suit, and have never taken 
but one small piece of land for a debt, which I can 
sell at the present time for what it cost.””. We have 
personally known of many loans having been made 
through Mr. Chandler, and at a large rate of interest, 
the interest and rincipal of every one being prompt- 
ly paid at maturity. 


WORLD'S FAIR SPECIAL. 


A LARGE number of persons would have been de- 
terred from visiting the World’s Fair were it not 
that the management of Grafton’s Tours has come to 
the rescue in the most satisfactory manner by engag- 
ing to run Grafton’s World’s Fair Special railway 
train daily between New York and Chicago, in- 
ning Monday, May 15th. These trains will leave New 
York daily at 3:25 P.M. arriving in Chicago, 
at 4:40 P.M. the next day. In connection with 
this magnificent railway service, which con- 
sists of the finest —_—_ special cars, passen- 

ers will be taken to the Hotel Windermere, a new 

otel constructed after the latest designs, to be uncer 
the personal management of one of the best-known 
hotel men in the country, The Grafton management 
offer railroad pert» ag sleeping-car rths, 
meals in dining cars from New York to Chicago and 
return, ten days’ hotel accommodations, except 
meals, and transfer of passengers and baggage 
and trom hotel in Chicago all included in one ticket 
to cover a period of twelve and a half days for $115.00. 
Our readers should consult the advertisement, and 
address at once, J. J. Grafton, 363 Broadway, N. 








April 27, 1898. 


——.., 
—<—<— 








A CORRECTION. 


A LARGE advertisement of the Buffalo Lithia 

ue of April 6th, in which 

- Hammond” was printed 

verybody in the world 

i, the late Surgeon-Gep. 

s Army, and the great ay. 

thority on mind and nervous diseases. We make the 

cr as no one cares to have his name mig. 
spe 








THE PRIESTLEY FABRIC. 


MANY manufacturers succeed in making a popular 
and satisfactory line of goods, but comparative} 
few continue from year to year to maintain thelr 
igs high standard. This is not so with the 
Priestley goods, as all ladies know who have been in 
the habit of usiog them, and once neving used them 
they are quite sure to continue to buy them. Al] of 
the leading dry goods houses in the United States 
keep the Priestley goods and each piece is stam 
every five yards with the name “B. Priestley & 


cnold, 
Constable 


(O 

le AS Up 
NOVELTIES 

Spring Dress Materials, 


FIGURED AND GLACE EPINGLINES, 
SILK AND WOOL MIXTURES, 
GLACE AND JACQUARD 
FIGURES, FANCY PLAID 
EFFECTS. 
SELF-COLORED AND GLACE 
DRESS FABRICS. 
CAMEL’S HAIR, DIAGONALS, CHEV. 
IOTS, HOP-SACKINGS. 

New Weaves and New Colorings. 
"ANCY PRINTED CHALLIES,CREPES 
AND CREPONS. 


EMBROIDERED ROBES. 


Troadooeuy LR 19th a 


NEW YORK. 


FURNISHINGS 


FOR 


SUMMER HOMES 


CHINA and JAPAN 
MATTINGS 


in a great variety of novel designs. 


Plain Fillings and English Felts 


in very attractive colorings. 


Imported and Domestic Rugs 
in patterns and solid colors. 


Japanese Rugs, 
Cretonnes, Tapestries, 
Soft Drapery Silks, 
Muslin and Lace Curtains, 
Extensive Lines of Yard Goods. 


Samples on request, 


W. & J. SLOANE 


BROADWAY | ssc" NEW YORK 


| “TIRED NATURE’S 
SWEET RESTORER,” 


A TOURIST BICYCLE. 


Write Tourist upon your 
memory. 


Geo, R. Bidwell Cycle Gt, 


308-310 W. 59th St., New York. 
Factory: Colt’s West Armory, Hartford, Ct. 


ann 
prices siei ee 























Careful Carpet Cleaning Co. 
COE & BRANDT, Proprietors, 


419, 421, & 423 East 48th Street, 
1558 Broadway, New York. 
Telephone, 132 38th Street. 


Latest Improved Machinery. 


Write for price-list. 
Established 1883. 











- -—onQrrvw* "' 


ds. 








April 27, 1893. 


O’NEILL’S, 


6th Ave., 20th to 21st St., 
NEW YORK. 
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‘The Sawn Half- Hose: 





SPECIAL SALE OF 


Millinery, Silks 


and 








Gloves. 





LARGEST AND FINEST 


COLLECTION 
of 


Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s 


Triamed and Untrimmed 


Straw Hats 


in the city at 
LOWEST PRICES. 


Endless Variety of 
SHAPES and COLORS. 


Popular Shapes, 


6d” and Q5°* 


LEGHORN FLATS 


Ohe- 


Special attention given to 


Children’s 
Trimmed Hats. 
Boys’ Hats 
A Specialty. 


SPECIAL SALE OF 
GLOVES. 


400 dozen 8-Button Suede 


Mousquetaire Gloves of superior 
quality, 


Q8* worth 1.50. 


H, O'NEILL & CO, 


Black Silks. 
BLACK SATIN DUCHESSE, 


89% 1. 4% 


Extraordinary Values. 


Colored Silks. 


DUCIIESSE and CRYS. 
TALS in latest street shades, 


including new Resedas and 


| - 


Novelty Silks. 


10,000 yards in Latest Color- 
ings ; Figured, Striped, Ombre, 
etc., 


| he and | ‘a 


Best value ever offered. 


India Silks. 


Exclusive designs, largest vari- 


Helictropes, 


ety, 


29 38 50" 


Best qualities, 69c. to 1.25. 


Evening Silks. 


5,000 yards Faille Francaise, 
all silk, reception and street 
shades, 1.50 quality, 


00. 
Wash Silks. 


“Oolah Wash Silks (extra 
wide), 27 inch, for Blouse Waists 
and Men’s Shirts and Pajamas, 
select stripes, worth 85c., 


58° 
H. O'NEILL & C0,, 





6th Ave, 20th to 21st St. | 


6th Ave, 20th to 21st St. 


» Look ace the trade-mark on the toe, 
Send for Descriptive Price-List, 


' Are so constructed as to Fit. 

1 They contain NO BUNCHES, ; 
1 NO PERCEPTIBLE SEAMS, _ 
' NOTHING TO ANNOY, and are made of 1 
! The BEST YARNS and in a Great Variety of Attractive Styles. | 


_ SHAW STOCKING C0., Lowell, Mass. & 





oon ee mm wore 


CARPETS. 


A Great Opportunity. 


Special line of 


WILTON VELVETS. 


All new goods superior in quality and elegant 
design. 


AtAbout One-half Thelr Actual Value, 
A New Make Brussels 


(To introduce) 
Ata Half Dollar Per Yard, 


1,000 CARPETS AND RUGS, 


Made from odd pieces into all sizes, suitable for all 
inds of rooms, 


AT REMNANT PRICES, 

Just the thing for Hotels, Cottages and Summer Resl- 
dences. 

(BRING SIZE OF ROOM.) 


MATTINGS. 


JAPANESE AND CHINA STRAW, 


OUR OWN DIRECT IMPORTATION, 


In Rare and Novel Effects (not to be found elsewhere), 
White, Red Check and Fancy Patterns. 


From $5.00 Per Roll of 40 Yards. 


A line of fine fancy Damask patterns, odd pieces 
at the uniform price of 


$10.00 PER ROLL OF 40 VARDS. 
Worth $20 per Roll. 


UPHOLSTERY DEP'’T. 


Our importations consist of all the newest 
designs and colorings in 


Furniture Coverings and Draperies, 


Also LACK, CHENILLE AND VELOUR 
CURTAINS in great variety. 


FURNITURE. 


Suits and odd places (our own pensmeerins at 
r PULAR PRICES 


—— Knapp & Co, 


“IXTH AVE., 13th AND 14th ®Ts,, 


FOR YOUR NEW GOWN 
Why not use the best 
Dress-Stay made? 

It does away with all 
wrinkling at the seams, 
and insures a much better 
fit. 

There is but one best, 
and that is DR WARNER'S 
CORALINE DkeEss- Stay. 
They are lighter and more 
flexible than whalebone 
and are absolutely un- 
breakable, while they cost 
but little more than steel 
or French Horn. 

Put up in yard lengths 
the same as whalebone, 
and also muslin covered, 
6 to 10 inches long. 

Sample dozen for one 
dress, by mail, 25 cents, 
Sold by leading merchants. 


Warner Bros., 
359 Broadway, New York. 





Railroad Tickets, 
Meals in Dining Cars, 





Hotei! Accommodations, 


THE PROPER BELTING FOR 


THE: NEW EMPIRE SKIRT 


TOLSON’S PATENT SHAPE 
BELTING AND BINDING COMBINED 





For dress and underskirts, woven in a curve to fit 
any walst perfectly. Made with a split in which edge 
of material is inserted, Can be had in Black, White 
and Gray, Mohair or Silk. For sale everywhere. 
pms ay yard sent = any address on receipt of 10 cts, 


the Sole Importer: 
BECKENDORF & O0., 26-32 E, Houston 8t,, N, Y. 


Pleuse mention THE INDEP ENDENT. 


SPEC IME N COP IES 
Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT who 
would like to have a specimen copy of the paper 
sent toa friend can be accommodated by send- 
ing us, on a postal card, the name and address to 
which he would like the paper sent. 


TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


ORLD'’sS FAIR. EUROPE, HOLY 
LAN D.—Select parties; best tic keting tacilitie ; 
cholic a ocean berths. Send for“ Rh ae jazette.’ 
H. ¢ GAZE & SONS, 113 Broadway, (Est. 1844.) 


COOK'S EUROPEAN TOURS. 


ESTABLISHED 1841. 
ALL EXPENSES INCLUDED 
A series of seven first-class parties will leave New 
York during the ensuing season. First wee by 
S.8. TEUTONIC, ¥ 
Succeeding dates as follows: May 20th, “June 17 th, 
2th, July ist. These parties w inl beak all the pictur- 
esque ona historic sy PIN of Euro 
"EUROPEAN 


INCLUDING PRING MPA. 
APITALS. 
A special tllustrated programme of 160 pages can 
be obtalued free on eplipanee to 
HOs. COOK & . 
261 and 1225 Broadway, New York, or, 
Boston, Philad delphia, Chica 


ago 
A week at the World’s Fair—How to do it. Send for 
Programme. : f 


California 


The most comfortable way to 








Chicago and the Santa Fe 
Route — Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe R.R. Pullman Palace 
Cars run daily from Chicagc to 
San Diego, Los Angeles, and San 
Francisco without change, and 
make the trip quicker than over 
Pamphlets and 
Books will be mailed tree to any 


any other line. 


one interested in the subject on 
application to JNO. J. BYRNE, 
7123 Monadnock Building, Chica- 
go, Tl, 


HAMBURC-AMERICAN 
PACKET COMPANY. 
Express Service to Southampton, 
London, and Hambur 
by the magnificent twin-screw steamships of 13-16,000 
horse power. Spring soiynen: 
ee Apr. 27,3P.M.. F. Bismarck. Janel, 7 A.M. 
. Bismarck. May 4, 3A. M. ED ae mt June 8. ,u es. 
Col me. May 11. 1:30 P.M. Aug. Vic.. “June 15.7 
Aug’a V. May 1h, 7:30 A. M.: Normannia, Ju.22.12. OF M 





om AE” ay 25, 2P.M | F.Bismarck,June29,7 A. M. 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN PACKET Co., 37 B’way, N. 


Grafton’s World’s Fare Special HOTEL ae 


DAILY TRAINS OF WAGNER NEW VESTIBULED CARS 


Between NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 





= oe EE 5c, 2 2 ign Pb Bis, Shs pinhent M BP tire. i ee | 


FOR THE ENTIRE ROUND TRIP 


Beats ALL ON ONE TICKET... J.J. GRAFTON, 


And Everything First-class, 


For Pamphlet giving full 
particulars, address 


363 Rroadway, N. Ys 


reach Oalifornia is by way of 
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Jnsurance. 


COMMISSIONER MERRILL ON THE 
FIRE INSURANCE SITUATION. 


COMMISSIONER MERRILL, of Massachu- 
setts, in Part I of his 1893 Report, re- 
marks truthfully that, in view of the pos- 
itive indispensubleness of insurance to all 
business, it is quite time the public ceased 
to consider, or to act as if they considered, 
insurance companies public enemies, en- 
durable only as they are tied up by re- 
strictions. Some schemes of interference 
would break up assets into special depos- 
its within the several States ; some would 
put all adjustments and rate making in 
the hands of commissions made up from 
‘the people” at large; sume insist upon 
treating the policy contract as a wager 
against the contingency of a fire, regard- 
less of loss sustained. ‘* It is only by co- 
operation among the companies,” says 
Mr. Merrill, ‘‘ and bringing together their 
information, experience and best judg- 
ment that proper and equitable rates can 
be determined ; yet in some of the States 
this is regarded as a crimioal Trust that 
should be severely punished.” Between 
the rapid increase of property which 
must have insurance and enterprises 
which cannot exi-t without it, and, on the 
other hand, the fast diminishing capacity 
of the companies to afford this protection, 
the business community, says Mr. Merrill, 
is beginning to feel severely pinched ; in 
none of the great cities can the existing 
companies answer all the need, and yet 
capital will not embark in new companies 
under the present conditions. What 
those conditions are may be gathered 
from the following impressive summary : 

During the past five years the losses and 
expenses of the whole United States busi- 
ness of the companies authorized in this 
State have been 96.78 per cent. of the premi- 
ums, leaving le-s than 3'¢ per cent. to take 
care of the increase of unearned premium 
account, for contingencies and profits. As 
a rule, no dividends have been earned from 
the underwriting, and wherever paid they 
have been from interest upon investment of 
capital, and the capital all the time liable 
to be wiped out by conflagration. It is no 
wonder that the companies are getting tired 
and that half of them, one by one, have laid 
dowa their burdens and retired from the 
‘race, 

This is what we have said over and 

_over: that, in general, the companies 
have been for a number of years past liv- 
ing upon surplus and their operations as 
banking or investment concerns, and get- 
ting no compensation for standing as guar- 
antor to the insurance business. It is 
very easy for sensational sheets to rant 
_about insurance oppression and extortjon 
and trusts, and so forth; but the visible 
fact is that the co.wpanies in the field are 
gradually going out, being tired of the 
profits they are alleged to be making, and 
capital holds aloof from rushing in. 

One need not be an expert upon particu- 
lar hazards, and one need not know even 
s0 much about insurance as knows the 
usual writer who lets himself go in the 
daily papers, in order to see that premi- 
ums are inadequate, They are higher 
already than they ought to be—that is, 
than they ought to need to be, confessed- 
ly ; they are already higher than any of 
usenjoys paying. This is to say that 
there is too much burning ; and when, in 
the presence of that fact, anybody ob- 
jects to higher rates or present rates he 
really means that he wants somebody else 
to bear his share of the wasteful destruc- 
tion. This is what holders of insurance 
stocks have been doing ; but they are tired 
of doing it, are giving it up, and are going 
to do it still less hereafter. 

The complaint about rates may be trans- 


lated into another expression, almost uni- ° 


versal—complaint of disproportionate ad- 
justment. One section of country avers 
that heavier losses elsewhere are charged 
upon it; one city avers that it is taxed to 
offset undue leniency toward other cities ; 
the rural districts are sweated to cover 
those terrible fires in the cities ; the cities 
suspect that country risks are compara- 
tively unprofitable—and so it goes. Of 
course, what is wanted is atruly scientific 
and accurate system of rating, made by 
somebody wise enough to make it and in- 


fluential enough to get it adopted and ad- 
heredto. On this let us hear Mr. Merri'l: 

“The great complaint urged against the 
companies has been the irregularity and 
inconsistency of the premium rates. That 
a risk in one locality should be charged 
quite differently from one apparently of 
the same nature in another, and that the 
going rates in one section or State or city 
should vary so much from others, seems 
unreasonable. Tbat there has been fault, 
in the absence of a scientific and universal 
plan of rating property generally, is felt 
and admitted by all, and by none more sen- 
sibly than the companies themselves. The 
method has been to commit the matter to 
local boards, who deal with it in the aspect 
of the experience in their limited neighbo r- 
hood ; and it may easily be seen trat rates 
in one city, fixed by a conservative or timid 
board, might vary essentially from ratings 
on similar property in another city by an- 
other board with other views. 

“It must be that during the large expe- 
rience of the older companies there has 
been acquired a fund of information from 
which could be compiled an experience 
table similar in character to that employed 
by the life companies in measuring their 
premium charges; and one of the most 
hopeful signs in the fire insurance situation 
is the present earnest attempt at a compre- 
hensive and scientific rating of all mercan- 
tile property to place as nearly as possible 
the just and proper price upon each hazard, 
taking into full consideration the risk io 
itself, the risk from neighboring exposure, 
the means of prevention, the provision for 
arresting conflagrations, and the general 
history and loss experience of the locality. 
To accomplish this requires skill, patience 
and an honest co-operation among the com- 
panies; and when the rates thus established 
are understood in the community at large 
and their justice appreciated, the friction 
will disappear, and there may be induce- 
ment, which does not now exist, for new 
capital to enter, under a decent respect 
both by company and insured of the motto 
‘ Live and let live.’ ’‘ 
on 


EDUCATION ABOUT FIRES. 


Mr. ALBERT A. POPE, head of the Pope 
Manufacturing Company, makers of bi- 
cycles, and a successful and well-known 
business man, is sending out to the press 
acircular letter urging agitation on be- 
half of systematic public instruction on 
the subject of the fire waste. He quotes 
Mr. Atkinson’s estimate that the fire loss- 
es of this year are likely to reach $150,- 
000,000, to which must be added $35,000,- 
000 for maintenance of fire departments, 
and $65,000,000 for maintenance of insur- 
ance companies: and his suggestion is 
that in one or more of the large cities 
there should be established a college of 
instruction, haviog for its object the 
teaching of the most scientific methods 
for the prevention and extinguishment of 
fires. Such instruction, he thinks, should 
cover, primarily, the best methods and 
materials for fireproof construction ; all 
other means of preventing fires ; fire’ es- 
capes and all other means of saving lives ; 
the best apparatus for early use, on the 
‘* before-the-doctor-comes ” principle ; the 
chemistry of fires and fire-fighting ; how 
to use explosives for blowing up build- 
ings; and whatever may tend to make 
students competent to serve as heads 
of fire departments and instruct subordi- 
nates. Mr. Pope proceeds to explain thus 
how he would have the instruction 
basis placed : 








“*Such a college should be conducted un- 
der discipline similar to West Point, and all 
fire departments should be semi military in 
their character. 1 am of the opinion that 
firemen should be enlisted in the service 
for a term of years in a similar manner as 
men are enlisted in the army, and in event 





of disability or death the city should pro- 
vide pensions, in like manner as pensions 
are now granted by the Government for 
military services. 

‘“* Perhaps no city is better adapted for the 
location of such a college than the city of 
Boston, furnishing as it does so many large 

‘fires as object lessons; but perhaps until 
such a college is established and is prepared 
to furnish graduates, the army would sup- 
ply the best chiefs of fire departments, 

‘“There are also men ia civil life who dur- 
ing the War had similar experiences to that 
of officers in the regular army, and have 
commanded large bodies of men in action ; 
and it is precisely those qualities which 
make the efficient soldier, that make the 








successful fireman. In times of great con- 
flagration, courage, coolness and discipline 
are essential, as well as the habit of think- 
idg and acting quickly. All these things 
are common military virtues, and they 
rhould be utilized in civil life. 

‘‘Perhaps the most striking example of 
the value of army training in civil affairs 
is shown by the appointment of officers of 
the regular army to take charge of the 
buildings and grounds of the World’s Co- 
lumbian Exposition. These army officers 
know nothing nor care nothing of the poli- 
tics or“ pull” of applicants who desire to 
servein the Guard. It is simply a question 
of aman’s abilities and efficiency, and the 
men appointed are taught, as regular sol- 
diers are taught, obedience and fidelity to 
duty. 

“It may be pertinent to say in this con- 
nection that foreign exhibitors were un- 
willing to send their costly products un- 
til they received the assurance that the 
Guard would be efficient and would be com- 
manded by officers of the army. 

‘‘1t would be advantageous if the Senate 
were to pass a resolution empowering the 
Secretary of War to detail, to any of the 
large cities of the United States, an army 
officer qualified to take charge of the fire 
departments, ou the same principle that 
army officers are now detailed as instructors 
in colleges.”’ 

These are good suggestions in general, 
and we heartily commend them, especial- 
ly those which propose to put fire ex- 


tinguishment upon a military basis as to 
service, discipline and enlisiment ; for it 
is quite true—and excellently put—that 
the personal qualities requisite in fire 
fighting are identical with military vir- 
tues. A ‘‘ political” army is rarely heard 
of, for everybody recognizes instantly 
that the introduction of ‘‘politics” into an 
army in the field, whether confined to the 
general's tent or extending to the rank 
and file, would exactly suit the command- 
er of the opposing forces—an epidemic 
placed at his disposal could hardlv serve 
him much better. No more ought this 
demoralizing intrusion to touch the fire- 
men, and our cities are probably compar- 
atively free from it there ; nevertheless, 
it does creep ip, and the charge has been 
made (with some apparent reason) that 
the Chief of the Brooklyn Fire Depart- 
ment is thoroughly a politician and isa 
member of the Brooklyn “ring.” Yet 
fighting fire is not reckoned a profession, 
and is not put in any such estima'ion as 
fighting men is; to enter the army is 
reckoned a step for life, having possible 
preferment and honor, but nobody thinks 
of fire fighting inany such way. Itseems 
now a long step before any such correct- 
ing of ideas will be realized ; yet ideas 
change as times change, and new occu- 
pations arise. For example, the busiest 
and most promising of all which may be 
valled attractive and enticing occupations 
had no existence fifteen years ago; the 
discovery that electricity can be harnessed 
to a multiform service has created it. 

As respects honorable estimation, the 
art of slow- burning construction seems to 
us to havea speedier promise than fire 
extinguishment has; both are fire fight- 
ing, but one works by direct attack, the 
other by strategy. Slow-burning con- 
struction has already been studied to ad- 
mirable effect by the Manufacturers’ Mu- 
tuals. and it is not quite lacking in the at- 
tractiveness of honor; what it lacks is 
the attractiveness of emolument. It isa 
part of architecture, and it is a fact that 
the architecture which will best prevent 
and best retard fire is the subject which 
receives almost the least attention from 
architects. This is so because architects, 
like other men, find it more profitable to 
follow their customers than to try to im- 
prove them ; space, roominess, economy, 
and outward show are in the minds of 
the men who employ architects, and so 
the architect studies what he is wanted to 
study. Of course, nobody wants his build- 
ing destroyed by fire ; but the idea is that 
the architect is to take care about other 
matters and the underwriters are to take 
care of the burning. 

This brings us back once more to the 
position, not at all new in these columns, 
that buildings are, and are likely to be, 
built and o-cupicd, as respects burning, 
about as well as the underwriters force 
them to be, and about as ill as the under- 
writers allow. The world grows better, 
on the whole, year by year and day by 
day—we can thank God for that uncon- 
trovertibly plain fact; but, except under 
the very gradual influence of this better- 
ment process, mankind will continue to 
be careless in the degree that they can 
x the penalty of carelessness upon some- 

ody else, The fire waste is a form of in- 
direct taxation, and the tremendous vice 
of indirect taxation is always that, be- 
cause it is indirect and therefore not 
recognized, it misses its monitory effect. 
There is not an intelligent man who, if 

the question is put to him, does not know 





and admit that the fire waste makes every- 
body poorer, himself included; yet this 
fact seems to him almost as remote as the 
question what kind of beings inhabit Mars 














—the tax is indirect, and he does not 
wince until the fire takes some property 
he owns himself. We really do rot know 
any remedy so effective as to make people 
pay for their carelessness, and so directly 
and punitively that they will both realize 
and feel the smart. If this can be done 
in any way except through insurance, we 
are unable to see how; and so our own 
way, while fully seconding Mr. Pope’s 
motion; would approach the subject 
preferably from the other direciion. And 
we are surrowfully obliged to confess that 
we do not now seem to see our remedy as 
any nearer adoption than bis. 


™* 
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1851. 1893. 


THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder, 


AGENTS WANTED. 
M.V. B. EDGERLY, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


All you have guessed about life 
insurance may be wrong. If you 
wish to know the truth, send for 
“TIow and Why,” issued by the 
PENN MuTUAL LIFE, 921-3-5 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


PAY 
POsT- 
“AGE 5 taadidS 
STATE MUTUAL 


A. G. BULLOCK, President 


January Ist, 1893. 


BRBRBG.....c0c00sccvcccccceccs scvsed $8,093,055 23 
LIABILITIES............60.5.6+ 7.069,S68 66 
SURPLUS (Mass. Standard), $1,023,186 57 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfetture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway, 
Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agt. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEw YORK, January 24th, 1895. 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the 3ist of December, 1892. 
Premiums on Maripe Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 18%, to 3lst December, 1892.......... 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 


$3,690,250 88 
1,472,142 48 
Se ee 5,162,393 36 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1892, to 3lst December, 1892................ 3,750,192 05 


Losses paid during the same 
PONEOE. 6 cen vescenccccsconcecees 


Returnsof Premiums 
and Expenges....... $738,617 09 


The Company has the following Assets, viz: 
United States and State of New York. 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks..... 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 
Real Estate and Claims due the Com- 
PANS, GHUIMALS AL... .ccocccecccccccecccces 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable..... 
Cath ta Bank....c..cccecsscccce $ 


7,816,455 00 
2,027,000 00 


46 








AMOGENE.0000c0cccr00 Ge ake: mebseeseesesen 12,485,085 71 


_ Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday the Sev- 
enth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1888 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
Seventh of February next, from which date all inter- 
est thereon will cease. The certificates to be pro- 
deed at the time of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared- on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3lst December, 1892, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the Second of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J.H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
CHAS, Db. LEVERICH, 
EWD. FLOYD JONES, 
GEQKGE H, MACY, 

LAWRENCE TURNURE, 
WALDKON P. KKOWN, 
ANSON BE | meet 
, Isa 4c BELL, 

N. DENTON SMITH, 
WEBB, THOMAS MAITLAND, 

$ GUSTAV AMSINCK, 
- JOSEPH AGOSTINE, - 
“ GEORGE W. CAMPBELL, 
JOHN _L. RIKER, VERNON H. BROWN, 

’. A HAND CHRIS. DE THOME 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, LEANDER N. LOVELL, 
CHARLES P, BURDETT, EVERETT FRAZAR, y 
HENRY E.HAWLEY, | WILLIAM B, BOULTOS 


J_D. JONES, 
W. H. H. MOORE, 


A. A. RAVE) 
{ris H. CHAPMAN, 


J.D. JONES, President. 
W.H. H. MOORE, Vice President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 2d Vice President, 
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FORTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


New York Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OFFICE: 346 & 348 Broadway, New York. 
JANUARY 1st, 1893. 


This is the only Company holding an Official Certifi- 
cate of Examination, of recent date, from the State Insur- 
ance Department. The Assets, Accounts and Surplus 
to policy-holders have been certified to under the seal of 
the State by the Insurance Superintendent. 


ASSETS. 


ND ici io een iag te ener $12,531,016 75 
a I IIIS 55s << wisn onlin oe sc bwimisiesieieeie-wie'ans 86,680,177 51 
Bas AUG MOVERS 6.5.5 6:5 6. 0:0.6.0:6:6:6:0:6: sin ei.0:0:9:059:0:0 010 24,236,785 51 
Loans secured by collaterals. ................000008- 3,916,000 00 
Premium Loans............ cava as nion eens eeeesees 1,096,850 03 
Cash in Office and in Banks and Trust Companies... 4,201,283 68 
Interest and Rents due and accrued................. 971,810 14 


Net amount of uncollected and deferred premiums... 3,865,275 37 








I oi oak oR dbo Se aw RGR areas 


LIABILITIES. 


«+++-119,075,888 00 
1,618,362 89 


~ $120,694,250 89 


$137,499,198 99 





Reserve, or Value of outstanding Policies... 
Pe sao oe. ovo etsecieiesiewiass cersecenies 


TOTAL LIABILITIES. . intckeninknten 
SURPLUS, being the same amount which will 
be shown to be the Company’s Sur- 
plus by the Annual Report of the 
New York State Insurance Depart- 
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FANCY'S FLIGHT. 


BY KATHARINE PYLE. 





“Come, saddle my horse,” cried I to myself, 
‘For work is done for the day ; 

The fire flickers, the shadows fall, 
And I must up and away.” 


Myself it was saddled my horse with speed, 
With bit and with bridle too, 

And wide he spread his shining wings, 
And away through the night he flew. 


We flew so fast that the wind sang past, 
And the night was left behind ; 

And we flew forth into a summer day, 
To the friends I longed to find. 


And Fancy folded his shining wings, 
And stood with drooping head ; 
1 called their names, but they answered 
not; 
They heard no word I said. 


I stood so near I saw them stir, 
I saw them speak and smile; 

And no more than if I had been a dream 
Did they see me all the while. 


But Fancy rustled his shining wings, 
And I knew it was time to fly ; 

Away we fled, back into the night, 
And through the starry sky. 


I sat before my fire again, 
And it had not yet burned low, 
So swift are Fancy’s wirgs to fly 
Wherever I wish to go. 
NEw YORK CITY. 
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JAMES SKINNER’ VISION. 





BY JULIANA CONOVER, 

THE shrill whistle of the engine, as it 
came slowly round the last curve and 
puffed up the steep grade, announced the 
all-important fact that we had reached 
Meldon. Quaint little Meldon, set like a 
precious stone in the clasp of the hills! 

As I drove later with my cousin, Charles 
Rodney, through the familiar streets, I 
felt that time had played me acruel trick. 
Memories co clear and accurate failed me 
on every side, 

Old landmarks had disappeared, or been 
transformed beyond recognition. Mod- 
ern abominations had sprung up on hal- 
lowed ground. My cousin, however, 
pointed out these deplorable changes with 
all @ citizen’s pride ; so 1 concealed my dis- 
appointment as best I might and turned the 
conversation upon the ‘ old inhabitants.” 
But, alas! Some were married, some 
were dead ; and I felt like a veritable Rip 
Van Winkle as I asked about one and 
another and found that even their names 
were blotted out from Meldon’s records. 

‘** What and who are left?” I cried, de- 


spairingly. ‘‘Twenty years’ absence is 
indeed fatal !” 
“You forget the church,” replied 


Charles, gravely, ‘‘ and the Skinners !” 

I laughed, as these words recalled so 
vividly the well-worn family jokes con- 
nected with my early efforts in parochial 
work. 

‘“*The Skinners were my first fruits,” I 
said. ‘‘They ought to be pillars of the 
church by this time.” 

** James has become a light in the scien- 
tific world, instead,” Charles answered. 
***Me and Huxley’ hold the only key to 
the mysteries of life. He is still janitor 
of the Museum. You will have to call 
there and renew your acquaintance.” 

A few days later I followed my cousin’s 
advice, feeling a very great interest in the 
welfare of my old protégé. Mr. Skinner 
came forward aslentered. How well I 
remembered the tall, raw-boned figure 
and the lank, black hair, which he always 
wore—being a poet—hanging long and 
straight about his shoulders. 

‘“Why, it’s Miss Annie Rodney!” he 
exclaimed, in surprise, ‘‘ Or else the very 
picter of herself.” 

‘** Yes, it is your old friend Miss Annie,” 
I answered ; ‘‘ but there is very little of 
the old self left under the gray hairs and 
wrinkles.” 

** Madam, the processions of Nature is 
all beautiful. The snow just naturally 
follows the green leaves. Them’s Nature’s 


laws ; we scientific men has to be accu- 
Facts is our God, theories is all 


rate. 








humbug lest you can go to prove them. 
Why, this world ain’t created, Miss Annie, 
it’s just devolved.” 

I could not help smiling at his eager- 
ness to acquaint me with his change of 
views. 

‘* So you have become a skeptic, James, 
since I left, and science has superseded 
the Bible! I am sorry to hear it.” 

‘*Well, I was what you might call 
credible in them days. I jest swallered 
Church teachin’ like water ; it didn’t hurt 
me none, I guess. I jest had to kind o’ 
balance it agin’ science an’ it flies up like 
a feather; thomy old woman sez—you 
remember Eliza, Miss? she’s grown some 
weightier, but she’s a judeecious creature 
—‘ Pop,’ sez she, ‘it’s real onnatural and 
right down onrespectful to your ancisters 
to call them monkeys ;’ an’ I sez to her: 
‘The tongue is longer now than the tail, 
Eliza, an’ that’s the difference.’ But 
Emma, my darter, she cries, an’ sez: 
‘Wait till you’re in trouble, Pop, an’ 
you'll need religion.’ She’s sick now, 
poor child”—vith a sudden drop from 
his lofty condescension—‘ you never seed 
her to remember, Miss? She’s the loving- 
est child a father ever had, jest sprouted 
up easy as a flower, mated like a bird, 
and was off to her own nest. I’ve writ 
verses to that child, Miss Rodney, which 
was some similar to Shakespeare. She 
always said as there was more poetry to 
Pop than anything else; but she never 
did understand quite right my researches 
into science.” 

‘* Poetry and science do not generally 
go together,” I suggested, as he paused. 

‘“‘Ordinary minds,” replied James, 
‘* can’t seem to accommodate them both ; 
but I find it jest natural an’ easy.” 

‘** What made you lose your faith in the 
Christian religion?” I asked, wondering 
what materialistic treatise he had gotten 
hold of. 1 was hardly prepared, however, 
for his line of argument. 

“The Bible says right out and plain- 
spokin’,” he commenced, ‘that God 
created the world in six days ; now that 
ain’t accordin’ to scientific facts. You see 
these picters round the walls, Miss Rod- 
ney?’ with a magnificent wave of his 
long arm. ‘‘ Well, they show the deriva- 
tion of the world from the first epoch 
(that’s a word we scientific men has to 
use). You observe this first picter where 
it’s kind of watery, discomposed like curds 
and whey as won’t settle? Now, Professor 
James, he’s a qualified mau, he was haluci- 
datin’ to me as how it took ages, thousands 
of years, for the world to get out of that 
state into the next picter, where you see 
rocks and them tall trees. An’ then ani- 
mals, they took a considerable time 
a-comin’, too; and all that ain’t accordin’ to 
Scripter as 1 take it, tho Mr. Clark, he’s 
the clergyman to Peterson, he has a kind 
of new-fangled way of agreein’ them. 
But I illuminated him, as I will be pleased 
to explain to you. Yousee that beautiful 
picter of Adam and Eve with garlands 
twined round ’em? Now jest constitute 
your attention upon this other picter 
jest before that. You see it sez * Pri- 
meval man;” he’s kinder wild-haired and 
fierce-lookin’; but he’s as much a human 
bein’ as that pink Adam, an’ he ain’t got 
no place in Scripter at all. ‘God created 
the first man Adam,’ it sez, made him out 
of dust, too, an’ Eve outer his rib—I al- 
ways did think, to look at ’em, as wimmen 
folk was bonier than men, special the old 
ones, barrin’ Eliza ; but Professor James 
sez that science has counted their ribs 
even, an’ he just proved conclusive like 
how that ‘ primeval man’ was devolved 
from the monkey, and Adam an’ Eve 
straight from him.” 

‘*But, Mr. Skinner,” I objected, ‘ the 
Bible can be explained on the basis of evo- 
lution ; it speaks of a pre-Adamite man 
and ”— 

‘**Oh, yes,” with a superb circular mo- 
tion of his windmill-like arm. ‘ Pre- 
Adamites is all very well, very instruetive. 
Mr. Clark he spoke considerable of ’em; 
but that ‘ primeval man,’ just disproves 
Scripter teetotally.” — 

‘*But,” Irepeated, ‘‘science is not con- 
trary to the truths of the Bible. I believe 
in evolution thoroughly, and yet lama 
good orthodox Christian.” 

‘‘I reckon you must be kinder tangled 








if you believe ’em both,” he said; ‘‘ but 
then wimmen—ladies, Miss, excuse me, 
they ain’t right responsible fer what they 
do believe; it’s the naturality of their 
minds to be so everlastin’ jumpin’ from 
one thing to another that you can’t never 
fasten ’em to nothin’, But I mean ’em 
no unpoliteness, I allus liked em round, 
their silvery jinglin’ voices, they makes the 
sweetest sound. That’s just flung off im- 
promptune, as the poets say. Must you 
go, Miss Rodney? Well, come again soon 
and I’ll recite you some of my little effu- 
sions. My old woman would be real 
pleased to see you. She’s down-hearted 
about Emma, and allers liked the 
Rodneys. Well, good-morning.” And 
with another gracious sweep, he waved 
me off. 

I went back to my cousin’s, both 
amused and saddened by the interview 
with my old friend. He seemed a curious 
mixture of pomposity and simplicity. 
There were tears in his eyes when he spoke 
of his daughter. and yet he had dropped 
his faith asif it were a worn-out coat. 

I determined to make another effort and 
put the cause of religion more clearly be- 
fore his science-dazzled mind; but the 
next day I heard that he had been called 
to Peterson, a town about ten miles off, 
where his daughter lived. 

A week later the sad news of her death 
reached me, and I could only show my 
sympathy in their deep affliction by send- 
ing a cross of white flowers for their 
daughter’s grave, a tribute which I knew 
would be dear to the loving parents’ 
hearts. As soon as they returned I went 
to see the poor mother, 

The neat little whitewashed house had 
not changed during the twenty years of 
my absence; but I hardly recognized 
pretty, slender Lizzie Skinner in the 
stout, faded woman who opened the door, 

** Why, it’s Miss Annie !” she cried, as I 
put out my hand. **Oh, deary child”—for- 
getting my gray hairs and folding me to 
her bosom—‘‘I knowed you’d come; 
ain’t the Rodneys always been faithful to 
the Skinners, ever sence your own pop 
raised James’s pop out of the gutter and 
made him a church sexton, and your 


very mother closed his eyes, she a- 
kneelin’ and = prayin’ by his bed- 
side? Oh, its heart-broken I am, 


Miss Annie, for my child, and her three 
little ones, left without the bread to their 
mouths, barrin’ I give it. He was awful 
cruel to her, Miss Annie, for all he 
sparked her so long. Come into the par- 
lor, deary. They was grand flowers you 
sent. Of course 1 was some sorry she 
didn’t get no crown; they has such a 
beautiful meaning ; but crosses is all reg- 
elur and proper, I know. She had three 
on’em, And the Lord will bless you for 
thinkin’ of it. She never took a tear out 
of my heart, Miss Annie, till I seed her 
lyin’ in her white bed, every sheet made 
by my own hands, and the stitches all 
cried over. When Mr. Clark, he’s the 
clergyman to Peterson, seed her wastin’ 
away so dreadful patient, the tears just 
busted down his cheeks, and Emma sez 
to me, sez she: ‘Is Pop a believin’ man 
now, or ain’t he?’ And Pop, he sot in the 
corner, rockin’, an’ he up an’ takes her 
hand, and sez: ‘Ef God will cure you, 
Vl trust him again.’ An’ she draws his 
face down to hers an’ kisses him, with the 
tears a-runnin’ down his Sunday coat—as I 
had to take the nemonia to—an’ said, soft- 
like :* We must pray *‘ Thy will be done.” ’ 
An’ Pop, he just broke down like a baby, 
an’ I hed to take him away, ’cause it hurt 
her to see him take on so. 

‘Well, she kinder pearted up for a 
time; whether it were Mr. Clark’s pray in’— 
he’s terrible lovely—or thatsweetish cough 
medicine I giv’ her ; and then her good- 
for-nothin’ husband came home, after 
crookin’ the elbow, an’ had words with 
James—it was heart-breakin’ to see him 
so low, as always hada clean shirt and 
real fashionable clothes when he courted 
Emma, An’ the house ! what with its rap- 
tures and its fixtures it was awful elegant; 
but James sez to me, sez he: ‘I must go 
away from here or I'll throttle him’; an’ I 
sez: ‘Not in a house that death has his 
bony finger on, James.’ But he got that 
riled he jest had to leave; an’ I thought 
she was some better, so I went along, 





seein’ as I was kinder worried about my 
strawberry jam.” 

Here the poor soul stopped, completely 
overcome by her grief, and rocked back- 
ward and forward crying most pitifully, 

“It was all over afore we ever heard 
again,” she continued in a choked voice. 
‘*It come sudden tothe last ; an’ her dyin’ 
words was, ‘Take me home to Mom an’ 
Pop, I'm so tired here!’ The funeral was 
elegant, Miss Annie. I must say he did 
hendsome by her dead; but James, he 
ain’t took no comfort in the silver trap- 
pin’s nor nothin’, tho they made me feel a 
powerful sight better, knowin’ how folks 
talk. She never wanted for nothin’, Miss 
Annie, till she married, and found that 
husbands is terrible different from moth- 
ers an’ fathers. She was all we had, bar- 
rin’ a comfortable home an’ good layin’ 
hens, an’ the Lord’s han’ is heavy on usin 
takin’ her. I could bear it better if James 
wasn’t so broken-sperited; he kinder 
misses his scientifics an’ his knowledges 
an’ the poetry he writ provin’ as how we 
ain’t had no need of God. It used to set 
Emma cryin’ to hear him ; so when she 
died, he jest tore it all up, allowin’ as how 
it was blasphemious an’ confessin’ himself 
a miserable sinner. It goes terrible hard 
with him to believe, Miss Annie ; but sor- 
row has made him clear-sighted, thank 
God ! an’ he sez, ef he could only feel cer- 
tain as how Emma was happy, he could 
serve his Maker with a thankful heart. 

**You see, she was young to go, an’ 
leavin’ three children here made it kinder 
hard ; an’ James he can’t feel easy, tho 
Heaven’s a beautiful place, he sez, with 
golden harps an’ crowns and no ceas nor 
sighin’s ; but Emma she had such a nice 
taste in clothes, always with a gold chain, 
as Pop gave her, an’ such a terrible likin’ 
fer pies an’ jellies, that Pop, he thinks she 
will be jest downright lonesome, ’sociatin’ 
with angels, tho she was good enough, 
bearin’ with a bad husband so long. 

**Tt was real nice of you to come, Miss 
Annie. Couldn’t you just stop to the Mu- 
seum, and say a revivin’ kinder word to 
Pop, as you go home? he’s worryin’ him- 
self sick about whether Emmu’s happy or 
no. Maybe the Lord will give him a sign 
now he’s come back to him.” 

I tore myself away at last from poor 
Mrs. Skinner’s tearful embrace, and hur 
ried home, my heart aching for the old 
couple, whose loss was really so much 
greater than their simple, often incon- 
gruous language could express. I stopped 
at the Museum as I had promised, feeling 
thankful that the truths of the Bible once 
more outweighed the powerful evidence 
of the gorgeous pictures representing geo- 
logical periods. 

I was really shocked when Mr. Skinner 
came forward to meet me. His tall, spare 
figure was bent like a pine tree in a pili- 
less storm. He tottered rather than 
walked, his eyes were dull and lifeless, 
and, what seemed even more pathetic, his 
old assurance was utterly gone. Ile 
looked as only a man can, who has re- 
ceived a mortal blow. 

I held out my hand in silent greeting, 
and he took it, swallowing painfully once 
or twice, then said, turning away that | 
might not be a witness to his weakness : 

** You see me changed, Miss Rodney ; 1n 
one day I became an old man, an’ tears 
comes natural to them like smiles to chil- 
dren, I have need of the staff now that | 
threw away in my pridefulness some years 
ago.” 

**You mean,” I commenced, hesitating- 
ly— 

“Yes,” he answered, ‘‘] mean my 
opinions is altered ; an’ I had it on my 
mind to tell you first of all, Maybe you 
recollect”—with a touch of his old su- 
periority—‘‘a conversation in which I 
took, I might say, a conspicious part ; I 
refer to the Museum, May 29th.” 

“Yes, I remember it distinctly,” 1 an- 
swered. 

‘*T was a mocker then,” he continued, 
sadly. ‘I lovedscience better than God. 
Mapny’s the poemsI writ about it. One 
ran like this: 

*** Nature’s her own mother, 
As well as her own son, 


And her laws remonstrate to us 
Just how this world begun.’ 


But I was all wrong, Miss Rodney. J 
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clean forgot, bein’ eaten up with larnin’, 
about life and death ; but when my darter 
lay a-dyin’ it all come clear to my mind. 
‘Science has no God,’ I said, ‘because 
she has no feelins’; but joy and sorrow 
flies just naturally to him.’ ‘ First causes, 
an’ ‘matter’ an’ ‘evolution’ is all very good 
when yorre well an’ happy an’ wanter 
argify, an’ special with wimmen-folk ; but 
it's a deal sight too cold fer a breakin’ 
heart, and ‘Our Father’ is comfortiner 
than ‘Mother Nature.’ Are you lookin’ 
at them picters I set such store 
by? They're a grand deesplay, an’ 
full of teachin’, to be sure ; but I did my 
weighin’ over again with sorrow in the 
balance, and the Bible come out heavier 
this time. ‘Science is only the workin’s 
of man’s mind,’ I said to Mr. Clark. ‘It 
may be right, but it’s onsartain. The 
Bible is the word of the Almighty jest 
conducted, you might say, through human 
pipes; and when it seems oppositious to 
what we know to be facts, that’s only the 
mud that somehow got in a poor joint an’ 
squeezed through with the truth. I still 
believe in that primeval man, but I suspi- 
cion that Adam was too proud to own 
him; an’ so he got left out by mistake, 
tho the Lord designated him for a link. 
Mr. Clark told me about a thousand years 
bein’ as one day ; so these pictures ain’t 
so upsettin’, after all. But oh, there ain’t 
nothin’ in science, Miss Rodney, so hope- 
ful an’ satisfyin’ as the everlastin’ life 
which He has promised to them who love 
Him. If He can forgive my deflection 
an’ take me into His fold again, onregard- 
fulof my mischievous writin’s, why, Ill 
serve Him faithful with highferlutin’ 
doin’s, tho they are kinder against the 
grain. 

‘* You never heard my darter sing, Miss 
Annie? She had a powerful sight of music 
in her, tho she never could put it just 
right on the instrument. If I only could 
hear her once in the heavenly choir I 
would rest easy. Day and night I pray 
the Lord for a vision ; but I only hear her 
cryin’ her heart out ‘bout leavin’ her ba- 
bies an’ her old Pop, who would give his 
life’s blood to know she was happy now.” 

All through the round of mild festivi- 
ties with which I was féted by my old ac- 
quaintances, during the next week, the 
faces of the poor bereaved parents haunt- 
ed me, and their pathetic cry for a visible 
sign of their daughter's happiness seemed 
to me to voice the universal longing to 
penetrate beyond the veil. 

The sudden change from a conceited 
skepticism to faith which was almost 
superstitious, showed me how much more 
powerful an agent the heart is than the 
mind, in settling a vital question, 

The only remains of the scientific creed 
so dear to poor James Skinner, were 
those principles which were not out 
of harmony with his yearning for 
his daughter; and his return to the 
Church, which gave him the blessed as- 
surance of future union, was like the beau- 
tiful picture of the dove, which found no 
resting place save in the ark of the Lord. 

As soon as I was able, I went again to 
see, not James, but Mrs. Skinner, feeling 
that I was more capable of dealing with 
the somewhat loquacious grief of my own 
sex, She met me with open arms. 

“Tam that overtook with joy that 
you've come,” she said; ‘for I’ve the 
Strangest and beautifulest and comfort- 
in’est thing to tell you.” 

The poor blurred eyes, from which the 
tears had rained unceasingly for two 
weeks, were shining with an eager light. 

“What is it?’ I asked, taking her 
trembling hands in mine; ‘‘ what has 
happened ?” 

** You remember,” she whispered, ‘‘ how 
moanin’ an’ unhappy James was about 
Emma, an’ whether she was suited in 
Heaven? He just read his Bible all the 
time tryin’ to find if there was any men- 
tion of the kind of things she liked bein’ 
had there. I was fairly worrit to death 
lest the Lord should take him too, an’ I 
prayed constant that he would give 
James a vision of the blessed land where 
Emma was as would cheer him some. 
Well, would you believe it, Miss Annie, 
about the middle of the night he woke 
me up cryin’ out: 

* Eliza, Eliza, lve had a vision !” 





‘* A nightmare, you mean,” sez I, kinder 
cruss at bein’ waked up so sudden. 

‘*No,” sez he, real solemn, ‘‘ it were 
Emma as come to meall in white, with 
the gold cross as I gave her on, an’ sez 
she: ‘ Pop,’ sez she, ‘if you want to see 
how happy an’ thankful an’ content I be 
here, just look in the hymnal for 189 an’ 
464, 

‘*He was tremblin’ all over, Miss, and 
insistin’ on gettin’ up right away an’ 
lookin’; but by the time I had found the 
Church hymn book—for Emma, she was 
an out-and out ‘Piscopal—well,as I was 
sayin’, when [ found the book, the num- 
bers had gone clean out of Pop’s head, an’ 
he couldn’t remember on ’em for nothin’. 
He was terrible disappointed, an’ then he 
thinks awhile, an’ sez: ‘Eliza,’ sez he, 
‘may be if I was to open promiscu’s, the 
Spirit would kinder guide me! An’I sez, 
‘I can’t see no sin nor no sense in tryin’, 
James ; but do it, if it comforts you.’ So 
he opened it, just rash, Miss, an’ for the 
land sakes! if he didn’t read out the most 
downheartinest hymn as made us both 
cry. It began, ‘Oh, where shall rest be 
found,’ an’ went on real awful about dy- 
in’ twice over, as if once wasn’t enough 
for a decent body. ‘Go to bed, James 
Skinner,’ sez 1; ‘it’s evil spirits as has 
got hold of you, leadin’ you a pretty 
dance this time o’ night.’ But he would- 
n’t listen, an’ just shet his eyes tight, an’ 
then opened the book again ; an’ it were 
considerable worse. It scart me to hear 
him readin’ out in the heart of the night 
them terrible words ‘bout ‘the day o’ 
wrath an’ day o’ mournin’. To be sure, 
it’s only proper an’ becomin’ to wear 


_crape; an’ Emma, she allus said as how 


two years weren’t none too long for a 
veil; but it weren’t no comfort at all to 
James, an’ he went back to bed, sayin’ 
that the Lord had clean forsaken him. 1 
drapped off to sleep again, Miss Annie; 
but towards mornin’ he woke me up 
fresh, shakin’ me, an’ cryin,’ with the 


eyes startin’ out o’ his head. ‘She's 
come to me again, Mother—189 and 
464. Get the book, quick, afore I forgit 


them !’” 

Mrs. Skinner stopped a moment and 
laid her hand impressively on mine. 

“It was the Spirit of the Lord this 
time, Miss Annie,” she said, solemoly ; 
‘*for they were the beautifulest hymns 
I ever heard tell of. James, he read them 
over an’ over with the tears streamin’ 
down his face for joy ; 189 read so dread- 
ful lovely, how everybody was singin’ 


hard time they had gettin’ there. An’ 
tho Emma weren’t stoned nor put in 


on’em, she was tormented sure enough 
by her good-for-nothin’ husband, 


voices a-singin’ alleluia all day.” 
paused. 


“The other one? Oh, yes! 
was even comfortin’er, Miss Annie, dear 


couldn't just make out, but eatin’ an 


loved ’em so. 


Shepherd takes us both. 


an thankin God for ’em ”— 


clasped. 


sorrowin’ servants ¢ 





together in Heaven, an’ all about the 


prison nor cut up with swords, like some 


It 
seemed to me to be a kinder mixed com- 
pany; but [I spose it jest shows how 
everybody is welcome there if they’re 
only sorry enough for their sins to take 
any place they can get and be thankful. 
it's a grand hymn, Miss Annie—a grand 
hymn ; it lifted me right up out of my 
grievin’, an’ I’ve been hearin’ the holy 


‘And the other one?’ I asked, as she 
Why it 


for it told as how they had regular meals 
in Heaven, with the table set out, wheth- 
er in the beautiful meadow or not I 


drinkin’ an’ all because the dear Lord 
James feels real easy now, 
an’ content to bide his time till the good 
He went to his 
work sayin’ those blessed verses to hisself, 


At this moment the door opezed, and I 
saw the ungainly figure of James Skinner 
pause uncertainly on the threshold. I 
went forward, feeling the tears welling 
up in my eyes as they fell upon the little 
worn hymnal which he held so tightly 


‘¢ Did Mother tell you?” heasked me, in 
a husky voice ; ‘‘ did she tell you how the 
Lord has been pleased to hear our peti- 
tions, an’ how He sent our child, now a 
glorified bein,’ with tidin’s of joy to his 
Oh, it’s good to trust 
him, Miss Annie, good to hold fast to His 


word, an’ for all the enjoyments of larnin’ 
and science I would not lose the blessing 
of His peace.” , 

PRINCETON, N. J. 
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THE MAN-EATER. 


TRANSLATED FROM THR FRENCHOF Rosny. 








BY ELIZABETH A, SHARP, 





TWILIGHT had faded on the hills; the 
great disk of the moon was riding over 
the serrated hollows of the two great for- 
ests. The earth, still hot with the dead 
day’s sun, the sudden drop of the breeze, 
the roaring of nocturnal beasts of prey, 
the beauty of the firmament above a land 
still unsubdued by man after thousands 
of years of civilization, the ruthless fecun- 
dity, savage, vast as the ether, invincible 
as the ocean, took possession of, domi- 
nated anid amazed the mind of James 
MacCarthy, and filled his heart with a 
fullness of poetic grandeur. Behind him 
followed a humble son of India, Bavadjee, 
the runner, slender, with high, shrinking 
shoulders, formed from a minimum of 
matter, but with a good head, and intel- 
ligent and gentle mouth. Before him 
went Djouna, the guide provided by the 
village of Nardonarés to pilot him to the 
lair of the tigress, the man-eater, who 
had that day carried offalaborer. As 
they advanced, step by step, the murmurs 
of the night became louder and more ter- 
rible, the growling of the animals re- 
echoed over the plain, and huge bats 
floated athwart the orange light. 

Bavad jee drew closer to MacCarthy; his 
fright was balanced by a feeling of pride 
in serving the thick-set Irishman with 
the belligerent eyes, with the rough, kind 
face at once irascible and good-natured : 

‘* Are we near ?” asked James. 

** Yes, Sahib.” 


At the entrance to a rocky defile Djouna 
halted trembliogly. He signed with out- 
stretched hand: * It is there.” 

Before them lay a sinuous surface, one 
of those secluded corners of the jungle 
where the full sway of natural forces, the 
struggle of the instincts of animals and 
plants create a splendor and a putrefac- 
tion. The moonlight embroidered the fig 
trees, the somber trunks, the masses of 
the foliage. It wove a delicate lacework 
over the great bindweed, the lichens, the 
castor oil plants, over a pool that was 
choked with old bark, with half-withered 
rushes, with bright green water plants. 
The sky seemed made of ecintillating con- 
stellations ; wild creatures of wood and 
water roamed stealthily through the un- 
dergrowth, lay in waiting for their prey, 
or fled at the approach of danger. Every- 
where the complex pangs of birth and 
death, murder and occult fecundation, 
sinister shadows and the blooming of pal- 
lid flowers, the heavy effusion of marsh- 
land, the fine perfume of aromatic plants. 
In the intervals of silence were heard the 
sighings of a mysterious rivulet which 
seemed to be subterranean, and the distant 
plaint of jackals. 

“It is there?’ repeated MacCarthy. 
‘*Do you know the exact position ?” 

‘One day in winter,” answered Djouna, 
in a low voice, ‘‘when I went in search 
aftera strayed heifer—I saw the man-eater 
; | at the mouth of her cavern.” In an al- 
most inaudible voice, and trembling in all 
his limbs, he added: ‘‘ She was devouring 
the remains of a young woman! Since 
then Chandranahour, he who was carried 
off this evening, witnessed at the same 
place a similar scene.” 

‘* Ah!” ejaculated MacCarthy. ‘‘ Then, 
can you lead me to the very spot ?” 

“‘T can,” answered the Hindu, with 
gentle resignation. 

They rounded the dense thicket and 
came to a natural pathway cut by the 
winter torrents. The moon, midway 
from the zenith, sent penetrating shafts 
of light through the branches. 

The three men advanced lightly and 
cautiously, with eyes fixed on the dark- 
ness. The fret of their clothes against the 
plants, the tread of their feet on the ground 
were indistinguishable from the sound of 
grazing animals and the slight rustle of 
the fig leaves. A soft, bodeful coolness 
emanated from the undefined denseness 
of their surroundings. Veril, like an evil 


’ 





spirit, roamed around them, transfiguring 
the aspect of every tree they passed, in- 
scribing fantastic, gruesome symbols 
every where. 

Bavadjee and Djouna, at the inevitable 
approach of danger, fell into a sort of 
hypnosis, the source of the passive brav- 
ery of so many Orientals, of their gentle, 
obstinate resistance before which the Oc- 
cidental has at times recoiled. 

With distended pupils, with thought 
lulled to passivity, they walked like som- 
nambulists, whereas with MacCarthy, his 
will, nerves and reason were fighting a 
sharp battle. In spite of his keen realiza- 
tion of possibilities, his purpose never 
wavered. He believed in the strength of 
his arm, in the clearness and precision of 
his sight ; and he felt all the electric ela- 
tion of the brave man face to face with 
danger, which permits of no regrets. 
While his mind vaguely dwelt on these 
things in the non-analytic manner of a 
man of action, he saw Djouna suddenly 
had stopped and turned nervously to him, 
** We are there—that clearing behind that 
block of stone.” 

They stopped. James took one of the 
rifles which he had allowed Ravadjee to 
carry in order to assure suppleness and 
steadiness to his arm at the supreme mo- 
ment. Silently, with lightest steps, all 
three reached the stone and knelt behind 
it. A fine ground mist hovered before 
them and sufficed to render them invisi- 
ble. But, in peering forward, every de- 
tail of the clearing could be seen, sparsely 
covered with low plants, and lit up by a 
ray of moonlight. Cautiously MacCarthy 
raised himself above the 
lened over it. 


aerolite, and 


He was filled with unspeakable horror. 

Toward the middle of the space, ten 
yards away, at the mouth of a den, formed 
by superposed blocks of stone, he saw out- 
lined the form of the regal beast ; there 
lay the colossal tigress. Between her 
huge paws was Chandranahour, the labor- 
er. He was not dead, he did not seem to 
be wounded even—at any rate seriously. 
The keen sight of the Irishman could see 
his eyes open and shut at long intervals, 
and his breast palpitated with the rapidity 
of that of a bird caught in a snare, The 
tigress watched him in an indolent man- 
ner, like acat with a mouse, And, like 
the cat, now and again she let go her prey, 
she relapsed into a posture of negligence, 
of feigned inattention, of 
grace, 

The Irishman, with rifle ready, dared 
not fire. A revulsion of fury, of pity, for 
a moment rendered his hand unsure. 

Two awful minutes passed. Then slow- 
ly, slowly, Chandranahour moved. He 
stretched out his hands and raised hi:oself 
on his elbows. The moonlight irradiated 
his face distorted by speechless terror ; the 
contact with death had stiffened his mouth, 
and filled his widely distended pupils 
with stupor. He turned his head toward 
the tigress. She seemed to be looking 
vaguely elsewhere, sleepily indifferent to 
the presence of her prey. Then Chan- 
dranahour began to draw himself along 
and succeeded in gaining two yards of 
distance, 

MacCarthy, seeing the livid face of 
the doomed man nearing him, took aim 
with his rifle. Unluckily a movement of 
Chandranahour rendered all intervention 
impossible at the moment; for his head 
came into the line of sight. 

“* Curse it all!” murmured James. 

However, encouraged by the continued 
indifference of the man-eater, the 
Hindu began to drag himself along more 
quickly. A desperate hope lit up his eyes, 
but only to die the next moment; he 
heard the beast move. Snddenly she rose 
and made a bound. The man, as in a 
trance, let himself fall to the ground, 
between the great paws, face to face to the 
glistening teeth, the terrible eyes. 

‘*She is playing,” murmured Djouna, 
who had gone close to MacCarthy. 

‘“‘ Yes,” returned the other, ‘the ac- 
cursed brute is amusing herself!” His 
soul seemed plunged in darkness. He 
saw looming in a lugubrious apotheosis the 
beast who in our own era still dominates 
ancient India; who is not only the devourer 


sommolent 





of man but who dares to amuse herself 
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with him as tho he were merely a feeble 
animal. 

In the intensity of the moment, he real- 
ized that by means of certain subtly dis- 
placed forces, by a little more ruse joined 
to the terrifying swiftness and the alert 
muscularity of tigers, by the merest 
power of association, the reign of the 
feline would have been possible. At that 
moment there rose in him a desperate 
thirst for vengeance, overmastering a de- 
sire to conquer the man-eater without 
killing her, to torment her and insult her, 
to make her feel the supremacy of the 
being that for six years she had made her 
prey : ‘* Be calm!” He forced his heart 
to beat more normally, and anger no 
longer clouded his eyes. Meanwhile the 
tiger, with a purring sound, and with 
light, nimble movements, turned Chan- 
dranahour over on the ground and reveled 
in the joy of domination and of power. 
The poor man, huddled together, seemed 
like poor infirm herbivore, thin, 
slight, and defenseless against the queen 
of the jungle and_ the forest. She, 
blasée, a supple, elegant, awful symbol 
of the struggle for existence, soon recom- 
menced her terrible play, recoiled with- 
out haste, ina tremor of voluptuous an- 
ticipation, her movements impelled by the 
contempt of the strong for the weak. 

When she was two yards distant she 
remained motionless, and her amber eyes 
closed slowly. She was the expression of 
perfect certitude ; she already tasted the 
charm of this living repast that she was 
resolved to make very soon as she crouch- 


some 


ed there, the sinister magnificence of tri- 
umphant muscle. The victim had not 
relinquished all hope. The instinct to live 
beat invincibly in him, and dominated 
the conviction that all effort was futile. 
After a moment of uncertainty, he raised 
himself and recommenced his crawling 
flight exactly as he had done before, that 
effort of agony, terror and feeble energy. 
McUarthy, this time, was in full posses- 
sion of all his faculties. He allowed 
Chandranahour’s head to pass the line of 
vision, and made his choice between the 
prudence of firing straight to the heart 
and his eager desire to punish the brute. 
The report rang out. In the cloud of 
smoke James saw Chandranahour’s sil- 
houet raise itself rapidly and the howling 
tigress with a crushed paw lifted in a 
moment of surprised stupor. 

‘*Courage !” shouted the Irishman, as 
he leaped over the sheltering block. Chan- 
dranahour threw himself forward; tbe 
tigress made a short, rapid bound. She 
had not time to recommence. A second 
shot rendered another paw useless. Over- 
come, powerless, with redoubled howls and: 
gleaming jaws she lay there a mere sym- 
bol of force. Chandranahour, sheltered 
behind his protector, had, in excess of joy, 
lost the use of his muscles. In a dazed 
condition he leaned against the stone sup- 
ported by Djouna. MacCarthy seized his 
second rifle from the hand of Bavadjee 
and took three steps toward the tigress. 

She tried to raise herself, or at least to 
crawl toward the European ; she stretch- 
ed forward her monstrous head, her de- 
vouring jaws in which so much human 
flesh had been macerated, so much exist- 
ence annihilated. She fell back power- 
less, and James contemplated her with a 
cruel, revengeful satisfaction ; it seemed 
to him that she now understood the power 
of man, that henceforth she would no 
longer dare fearlessly to seize her prey in 
the village; that at least she would kill 
hastily, apprehensively, as one kills a too 
dangerous enemy. 

*Sahib,” asked Bavadjee, *‘ will you 
not kill her?” 

‘*No; I want to make hera prisoner. Is 
Chandranahour hurt ?” 

** No, Sahib, only a little weak.” 

The rescued man came and knelt before 
the European and with humility kissed 
his hands, gratitude and unspeakable 
admiration shone in his great black eyes. 

“There, there,” said James gently. 
** Will you be afraid to remain alone with 
me while Bavadjee and Djouna goto fetch 
cords, canvas, a stretcher and bearers 7” 

*“*Ah, Sahib! I feel in greater safety 
near you than behind a triple wall of 
bronze.” 

**In that case, Bavadjee, you can go. 





Is your rifle in order. Good. Then 
go!” 

The night under the clear sky, grew 
cool. The firmament absorbed the heat ; 
the plain was deadly cold. But in the 
furest there remained a gentle warmth, a 
dreamy atmosphere rendered heavy by 
the carbonic exhalation of the trees. The 
light fell like a snow of atoms. Pale 
stars floated in the depths of the zenith, 
on the imponderable lakes of the Milky 
Way. MacCarthy sat himself down 
against the root of a great tree and con- 
templated the wounded tigress. Moments 
of pity came to him, gentle shivers sug- 
gested by the splendor of the night. But 
when he turned and saw Chandranahour, 
still exhausted with his terrible adven- 
ture, trembling at every growl of pain, 
his anger revived, and grew to a solemn 
hatred. 


Four hours later the creature was a 
captive. Her body was bound with inter- 
lacing cords. A network of bamboo 
formed a sort of low cage. The men of 
the village pressed round it. She 
still seemed formidable to them, with the 
grandeur of a subterranean deity, of a 
deity similar to the murderous forces, the 
sinister powers of sickness and death, of 
which India has made innumerable gods. 

They encouraged one another ; they 
were reassured by the presence of the 
European, and at the moment when the 
bearers stooped to raise their burden an 
old man approached, 

‘“‘There you lie, man-eater, reduced at 
last to impotence ; there you lie, broken 
and captive! A man has vanquished 
you! You will now learn the supremacy 
of our race, you will how! behind the bars 
of a cage, and little children will mock at 
your fury. You will go from village to 
village, from the top of a wagon you will 
pass the jungle and the forest, whose de- 
lights you will never more taste! Your 
life shall be a profound humiliation be- 
cause you have profaned the nobility of 
our brothers, and because you have 
played with their glories !’ The creature 
cowered, weakened by suffering. and the 
Hindus thought that, in her obscure sub- 
stance, in her narrow, ferocious brain, she 
recognized the supremacy of Man. 

RuDGWICK, ENGLAND. 
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A LITTLE SERMON. 
BY A SMALL PREACHER, 


BY MARY ELIZABETH BLAKE, 
A VAGABOND in ragged brown, 
Beflustered by the wind and rain, 
Heediess of Fortune’s wintry frown 
That rests upon his ruffled crown, 
Taps gayly at my windowpane. 


Below upon a sodden bough 
The cold nest for his coming waits ; 
Nor does the miser earth allow 
Crumbs from her feasts to gladden now 
The hungry beggar at her gates. 


Yet not for thisdoth he forswear 

His busy flights, his bluster gay, 
His round, bright eye, that seems to dare 
Scant daily bread and nipping air 

To take the joy of life away. 


But cheerily, with voice and wing, 

He braves the passing seasun’s blight ; 
Content with what the time may bring, 
Hides in his heart the dream of Spring, 

And takes the dark days with the bright. 

Boston, MAss. 

———s 


TED'S STRANGE ADVENTURE. 


BY VIRGINIA YEAMAN REMNITZ, 


BoTH Ted and Mamma were very tired, 
especially Mamma. This was because 
they had been looking for things all day. 
Just before schooltime they had searched 
the whole house for Ted’s reader; and, 
after they found it on the floor of the hall 
closet, Ted ran all the way to school, but 
was ten minutes late and had to stay in at 
recess. 

He left his overshoes at school, and 
when he wanted to go out to play in the 
afternoon he could not find his cap. Ted 
felt sure he had brought that home, but 
did not know just where he had put it; 
so he and Mamma worked very hard to 
find out, and had almost given up when 
Jane saw it in one of the kitchen wash- 
tubs. Ted said that he remembered laying 
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it on the edge ofthe tub while he stopped 
to play with the cat, and Jane must have 
pushed it in as she passed by. 

The cap soon dried by the kitchen fire ; 
but it proved too wet to play out without 
overshoes, s0 Ted roasted chestnuts over 
the library fire and mislaid the tongs. 
They could not be found when the fire 
needed mending, but when Mamma put 
baby May to bed that evening she saw 
them lying at the foot of the crib where 
May’s soft little feet would have kicked 
against them and been hurt bad no one 
happened to notice. She looked very se- 
rious, and when she told Ted he looked 
very grave; for he loved the baby dearly. 

As Mamma tucked Ted in his crib that 
evening she said: ‘*‘ Well, Ted, 1 am glad 
you can’t take your head and legs and 
arms off ; for if you could I am sure you 
would lose them.” Then she kissed Ted 
and left him, never dreaming what a 
strange thing was going to happen to her 
little boy. But I think nearly every boy 
who reads this story can remember 
strange things that have happened to him 
between the time he goes to bed and the 
time he rises in the morning. 

When Ted was alone he turned over and 
closed his eyes. He was thinking of what 
his mother has said, and of how odd it 
would be if he really were screwed to- 
gether and could unscrew himself when- 
ever he wished to. He thought it would 
be a fine joke to scare the boys at school 
by taking off an arm and running after 
them as he waved it over his head. How 
surprised and frightened they would be! 

And now the strange thing happened of 
which I spoke, altho to Ted it seemed so 
natural that he did not think about it at 
all. 

It was no longer night, and Ted was no 
longer in his bed. It was recess at school, 
and Ted was in the playground with all 
the boys. They were playing a very 
amusing game, in which every boy except 
the leader and the judge had to unscrew 
one of his legs and then follow the leader 
as best he could, It was surprising how 
well the boys could hop and jump, turn 
somersaults and climb trees with only one 
leg. The unscrewed legs were placed ina 
row against the fence, and the name of 
the owner was written in the shoe of each, 
80 that the boys would make no mistake 
when they were ready to put the legs on 
again. 

After the game was over some of the 
boys swapped legs, and as the borrowed 
member was almost sure to be either too 
long or two short for its new wearer, they 
would limp around in the most comical 
way; and it only added to the funif avery 
short boy changed with a very tall one. 
Ted was just about to swap with Tommy 
Pearsons when the school bell began to 
ring, and the boys had to screw on their 
legs in a hurry and run inside. 

During the afternoon while the boys 
were busy doing examples Jack Ames, 
who sat in front of Ted, turned his head 
on the neck screw until his face was just 
where the back of his head had _ been, 
which gave him a very funny look. When 
Ted glanced up from his slate and saw 
Jack, with his head screwed around, 
winking and grinning at him, he could 
not help laughing out loud. 

When the teacher saw what had hap- 
pened he was very angry, and, walking up 
to Jack, took the mischief-making head 
off and put it on his desk, as a warning to 
the boys to play no more tricks. Poor 
Jack’s head looked very sad up on the 
teacher's desk, while the rest of Jack sat 
limp and quiet on the seat in front of 
Ted. It was an awful warning to the 
boys, who were very quiet and good until 
school closed. Then the teacher put the 
head back in its place, but told Jack that 
if such a thing happened again he would 
keep it until late in the afternoon. 

After school was out Ted lent one of his 
legs to Tommy Pearsons and put on in- 
stead one of Tommy’s. As Tommy was 
an inch shorter than Ted both boys limped 
a good deal;and they played tag to see 
who could limp the fastest. 

While they were in the midst of this, 
Mr. Burns, Ted’s father, stopped to take 
him home, saying he was in a great hur- 
ry. Ted, thinking his father would be 
angry if he knew of the borrowed leg, 








whispered to Tommy, whose house was 
near that of the Burnses, that he would 
come over as soon as possible to change 
back again. Then thinking his father 
would not notice how he limped, Ted 
clambered into the buggy and they drove 
off. 

Instead of driving home, however, Ted’s 
father took him to the railroad station, 
telling him on the way that his uncle in 
Smedville, a town about twelve miles 
away, had sent word that he and Aunt 
Lucy had gone away from home for the 
night and they wanted Ted to come and 
stay with his cousin Jack. Perhaps Mr. 
Burns was rather surprised that his boy 
did not seem better pleased at making the 
visit; but asthe train was just coming 
into the station as they drove up, he had 
no time to ask questions, and almost be- 
fore Ted knew where he was the train 
had puffed away, and he was going on a 
visit with Tommy Pearsons’s leg ! 

What could he say when his cousin 
asked him why he walked that way, and 
what would Tommy do? While Ted was 
thinking about this he sat with one hand 
under the open window. 

Suddenly the man who sat behind him 
leaned over, and saying, in quite an angry 
voice, ‘‘Do you want to freeze me to 
death?” shut the window down on Ted’s 
hand. Ted gavea scream and immediate- 
ly began to unscrew his arm to be rid of 
the pain. 

When he had taken it off and laid it on 
the seat beside him he noticed that every 
one was looking at him in the queerest 
way, and the old man who had shut the 
window was saying, ‘* What—what— 
what !” while a Jittle girl opposite began 
to cry, anda lady looked terribly fright- 
ened and got out her smelling bottle. 

All at once Ted understood it. These 
people were not like the boys at school— 
they were not screwed together, and they 
did not know anything about it. He 
thought he had better explain to them: 
but the train began to slow up, and the 
brakesman put his head in at the door and 
yelled, ‘‘Smedville !’) Tommy had for- 
gotten how soon he must leave the train, 
and, jumping up in a hurry, he ran out 
of the car leaving his arm on the seat be- 
hind him ! 

The train went away carrying part of 
Ted with it, and Ted stood at the Smed- 
vile station wearing one of Tommy Pear- 
sons’s legs. It was terrible ! 

Ted burst out crying, and started to run 
away ; but just then he saw Cousin Jack 
hurrying upto meet him, Ted hada sud- 
den wild wish that he were dead and out 
of all his trouble. If he unscrewed his 
head it would all be over—nothing could 
happen after that! So he put his one 
arm up, and twisting as fast as he could 
began to take his head off right before his 
Cousin Jack. Just as it was coming off 
Jack gave a loud scream, and Ted found 
himself sitting up in bed with one of his 
hands around his neck. 

Where was he? What had happened ¢ 
He felt of his neck and found that his head 
was on quite firmly. He looked down, 
thinking to see an empty sleeve ; but his 
other arm was in its place. He crept out of 
bed and found he could walk quite well. 
He must have his own leg back. Then he 
tried whether he could unscrew his head, 
and found it was fastened on in the good 
old way, and would not come off at all; 
so were his legs and his arms. 

He never felt so relieved—so happy in 
all his life. But what had happened? I 
leave you to guess. All I can tell you is, 
that Ted from that time was far more 
careful not to mislay his things. 

MaDIsoNn, N. J. 
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PEBBLES. 


WHAT tree is always produced during 
war’ Infantry. 


.... When was the last time that Goliath 
slept inacradle ’ When David rocked him 
to sleep. 


....Why is a large man just tumbled 
into a brook like a small pig?’ He’s got# 
little souse. 


....Who was the first wheelman’ Fa- 
ther Time. From the beginning he has 
gone on by cycles, 
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....Justice O’ Halloran: “‘ Have you any 
children, Mrs. Kelly?” Mrs. Kelly: “I 
hov two living and wan married.””—Puck. 


_...lrate Caller: ‘Is the editor in’ 
Office Boy: “No.”? Caller: ‘ How soon will 
he come in?” Office Boy: ‘‘ As soon as you 
go out.”—Puck. 


_...An Obedient Child.—Mother: ‘‘ Now, 
never let me catch you at the jam again.” 
Willie: *‘I—I-tried not to let you catch 
me this time "—Funny Folks. 


...“*They ought to have a little-girl 
show as well as a chicken show,” said Mol- 
ly. ‘‘I dess there’s lots of people who’d 
like to see me.”’—Harper’s Baza~. 


<a Mrs. Bleecker: ‘‘ Are the ordinary 
nursery stories told to Boston children ’”’ 
Mrs. Emerson: “ No; only ‘Jack and the 
Bean Stalk,’ and that solely out of consider- 
ation for the bean.’’—Puck, 


....The Lady and the Tiger.—Bishop 
Gullem: ** Yes, itis a good work; and I trust 
you believe in maintaining foreign mis- 
sions.” ‘‘ Indeed Ido. Why, Papa sees Mr. 
Cleveland every day about one !’’—Life. 


... Stranger (addressing an old colored 
bricklayer): ‘‘ Uncle, who’s building this 
house 2’ Colored bricklayer: ‘* Mr. Hirsh- 
bug, he build de house, but Queen Anne she 
drawed de plan.”—The Reformed Messen- 
ger. 

....DEAR FATHER: We are well and 
happy. The baby has grown ever so much, 
and has a great deal more sense than he 
used to have. Hoping the same of you, I 
remain your daughter, Molly.—Texas 
Siftings. 


....‘*The inventor of the alphabet must 
have been a modest man,’ said Hawkins. 
“Why so’ asked Mawson. ‘ Because he 
began it with A,’’? said Hawkins. ‘* Most 
men would have begun it with I.’—Har 
per’s Bazar. 


... Mr. Wickwire: ** What is that woman 
across the way trying to sing?’ Mrs. 
Wickwire: ‘My Sweetheart’s the Man in 
the Moon.’”” Mr. Wickwire: ‘** Well, if be 
don’t hear it, it isn’t her fault.”—Indianap- 
olis Journal, 


Suite Mrs, Pettish: ‘* Vim afraid you won’t 
As nearly as I can find out you have 
worked in six or eight places the last year.” 
Miss Mary Mahoney: ‘Huh! and how 
many gir-r-rls has yurself had in the same 
time’ No liss, I’m thinking.”’—Evrchange. 


...A Dilemma.—t Well, Ralph, do you 
have many playmates?” ‘‘Naw,; don’t 
have any.” ‘ What, no playmates at all ?”” 
“No; Mamma won’t let me play with about 
half the boys, and the other boys’ mammas 
won’t let them play with me. Say, would 
you reform, or just get tougher ?”’—Chicago 
News Record. 


.... [tf was at a late quarterly meeting of 
Seventh Day Baptist churches in Wiscon- 
sin that two clergymen were to present 
papers on the same day, and the ques'ion of 
precedence having arisen, Mr. A. sprang to 
his feet, and siid: ‘‘I think Brother Bb. 
ought to have the best place on the pro- 
gram; he is an older man than I am, and, 
besides, is full of his subject.””. When the 
audience remembered that Brother B.’s 
subject was “ The Devil,” a cheerful smile 
seemed to beam around the church. The 
brethren do so enjoy these little things !-—- 
Baptist Herald. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed * Puzzles,” The INDEPENDENT, Vew York, 


CROSSWORDS AND DIAMONDS. 
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Through the center, from top to bottom, 
an aged relation ; across, to intermix. 

Upper diamond: 1, a consonant; 2, a 
man’s name; 3, noble; 4,a woman’s name; 
»%, @ Consonant. 

Right hand: 1, A vowel; 2, a number: 3, 
4 fireplace ; 4, a measure ; 5, a vowel. 

Lower; 1, A vowel; 2,a pronoun of pos- 
Session ; 4, not the same; 4, fixed ; 5, a con- 
sOnant, 


heft; 1,A vowel; 2, a participle; 3, sig: 





nifying between; 4, light moisture; 5, a 
consonant. 


SQUARE !N CROSS WORD. 
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0 Oo 
Oo 


ooo 
* 
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oOo Oo 
* 
oo” 
Square word: 1, An attractive dish; 2, 
sick: 8, a man’s name. 
Word down and across: A kitchen uten- 
sil. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF APRIL 
20TH. 
BURIED BILL OF FARE. 
Soup. 
Vegetable. 
Fish. 
Shad. 
Meats. 
Pork. Lamb, 
Vegetables. 
Potato. Tomato. 
Dessert. 
Ices. 
Fruit. 
Pines. Oranges. 
After dinner. 
Coffee, 


HIDDEN BIRDS. 


Emu, swan, crow, hawk, owl, dove, veery, 
flamingo, gannet, chat, rhea,fulmar, gnome, 
myna, knot, ousel, thrush. 


CRISS-CROSSED SQUARE. 
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MADAME PORTER’S 
\ ‘ 
COUGH BALSAM 
A Purely Vegetable Expecto- 
rant; nota violent remedy; and 
very agreeable to the taste. 
SUCCESSFULLY used fi 
MORE than’ 70 YEARS. 
RUCKEL & HENDEL,. N. Y. 





CHRISTIAN PEOPLE WHO EXPECT TO 
VISIT THE WORLD'S FAIR and desire rooms 


in Christian homes in Chicago should send return en- 







The Christian Home Bureau 
50,000 Babies are becoming 
They likeit; it amuses them 
down by his owneffort. Prevents bow legs, helps 
years, price, #3.50. Delivered free, east of Chicago 
00 will bring 
. ou by 


velope directed and stamped for information to 
_ Room 4 Metropolitan Block, Chicago, hl. 
say they would notsell their Baby’s Delight 
for ten timesits cost—*%3.50, 
strong and healthy by using 
this wonderful machine. G en 
Sais 
for hours. It is not a toy. 
The baby sits in his little saddle and goes up and 
backward babies. Doctors recommend it. Never 
gets out of order, For children from 6 months to 4 
and north of Baltimore, Catalogue free, 
; WILDER MFG. CO., 1s Wash'n St., Salem, Mass. 
prepaid ex. 
Press a pound 


box of the finest 





Candy in America. 


WHITMAN, 


1316 Chestnut St, 
Philadelphia.” 
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SiovyvE Tics: BABY 





© YOU WISH your infant to be 
well nourished, healthy, and vigorous. 


THE - BEST - FOOD 


For Hand-Fed Infants, Invalids, Conva- 
lescents, Dyspeptics, and the Aged. 


Our Book for MOTHERS, 
“THE CARE AND FEEDING OF INFANTS,” 
Malled free upon request. y 

DOMED SECRMS SS. DETR AD, 


GLOVES. 


We wear them nowadays more 
than we used. We’re educated 
about them—know what’s what— 
what we want—and where to get 
it. 

Not only gloves, but all Fur- 
nishings and Haberdashery. 
Clothes, too, for that matter. 
Made rightly, ready to wear. 
Best stuffs, newly designed style- 
patterns 

And that is where? 


Hackett, Carhart & Co., 


CLOTHIERS, FURNISHERS, 


Broadway, near Chambers St. 
(Down-town Store.) 
NEW YORK. 


A’ ‘TENTION is called to the 

importations of SYPHER & 
CO., at 287 Stand Firvan Ave, 
N. Y., now being opened. This 
collection cousists of the choicest 
pieces of the Old Gobelin and 
other pieces of rare and antique 
Tapestries, fine Old Italian and 
French Brocades, Embroideries, 
etc. The finest examples of Old 
French Furniture of the best pe- 
riods of Louis XIV., XV., XVI. 
Choice pieces in the Old Italian, 
Flemish, and English Carved 
Oak. A very fine assortment of 
Old English and other Solid Sil- 
ver and Sheftield Plate. Old 
Miniatures, Porcelains, and rare 
pieces of Bric-a-Brac. 





A PRIESTLEY FABRIC 
Will make’ you a THOROUGHLY RELIABLE black gown. THE PRIESTLEY GOODS are to be OB 
TAINED at all the leadingdry goods stores throughout the United States. In Popular Weaves 
In Popular Designs! At Popular Prices! Satisfactory Wear Guaranteed. Examine 


the Selvedge! 


eenuine. 


Each piece is stamped every five yards, on the under side of the selvedge, 
with the manufacturers’ name (B, Priestley & Co.). 


Without this stamp the goods are not 
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Sixth Ave., 13th to 14th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


**Star’’ Sewing 
Machines. 


The difference in price between our “Star” Sewipge 
Machines and other first-class machines represeijts 
the saving to you through our system of reaching the 
purchaser without the aid of canvassers. 

Self-adjusting hemmers, automatic steel ruffler, 
self-threading shuttle and the best possible finish 
throughout render the “Star” the easiest ranning 
lock stitch sewing machine ever produced, and none 
more durable at any price. In oak, walnyt or syca- 
more at $18.99, $22.49 and $23.49. 

Allof one quality, the difference in price denotes 
only the diffeyent styles of cablnet work, 
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ON LAKE CH 
1400 Feet Above Sea Le 








A report o L 
fol'er and addresses of patients cured sent on application 


C.M.DANIELS, M. D., Buffalo, N. ¥. 


Remington Bicycles. 





EQUALED BY FEW 
EXCELLED BY NONE. 
Three Patterns for ’93. 


Send for catalogue. 


REMINGTON ARMS CO., 


313-315 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


BRASS BEDSTEADS 


Bedsteads and Cribs in Brass, Silver, 
andlron. Brass Furniture, Etc. 
Curtain Poles, Rings, Etc. 
Brass Bedsteads and Bedding a Specialty. 
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THE GOULD-MERSEREAU CO., 


Successors to 
The Rost. 8. GOULD Co. and W. T. MERSEREAU Co., 
261 & 263 Canal St., New York, 
200 Feet East of Broadway 


AILEY’S 
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BAIV.EY REFLECTOR CO. Gena 
Due 708 Penn Ave, I'liteburgh, Pa. 











HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 
WHERE ARE YOU GOING 
THIS SUMMER? 


Send six cents to pay postage for an Ifllustrated 
book of 175 pages describing the summer resorts on 
the New York, Ontarlo and Western Railway. In 
the healthiest and most delightful region accessible 
to New York; 2,000 feet above the sea, It gives a list 
of over 950 hotels, farm and boarding houses, with 
rates of board, distances, etc. etc. Can be bad free. 
In New York at Nos. 11, 15, 171, 212, 371, 944, 1,825 
Broad way, 737 Sixth Ave., 134 Fast 125th St., 24 West 
126th St., 251 Columbus Ave., ticket offices oot of 
Franklin and West Forty-second Sts. In Brooklyn 
at 4 Court St., 469 Fulton St., 215 Atlantic Ave., {8 
Broadway, 253 Manhattan Ave., Greenpoint, or to J, 
C, Anderson. General Passenger Agent, 56 Beaver 
St., New York. 


THE INN AT HIGH POINT. 


Highest elevation in New Jersey, 1,967 feet above 
sea level. No malaria, po mosquitoes, pure water, 
good food. The possibility of cholera makes high 
altitudes extremely desirable the 
Boating, livery, scenery unsurpassed, etc 


CHARLES ST. JOHN, Port Jervis, N. Y. 





coming season, 


Hotel Brunswick, 
BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, 





ana Sanilariu 


mith A I A 
. NOW O 
a Winter and Summer resort o f peculiar excellence, including ry 
A New Principle Applied to Consumpt 
Medical Commission showing results hitherto unknown and impossible by prevailing methods, also illustrated 
Two weeks stay will prove superiority over anv climatic change 


Personal investigation of Cnending poricien especially invited. Address STERLINGWORTH SANITA 
; 8 G. DOKR, M. D. Buffalo, N. ¥ 
JOBN DAMBACK,M,D,, Buffalo, 8,3. ;WM.d,CRONYD M.D, Duukir 
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marate sanitarium treatment by strietly regular physicians. 

on and Diseases of Throat and Lungs. 
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Unlike the Dutch - Process 
No Alkalies 


Other Chemicals 


are used in the 
preparation of 


W. BAKER & C0.’S 


‘\BreakfastCocoa 


which ¢s absolutely 
pure and soluble. 

It has morethan three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delic ious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED, 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
> 3dr allan tarot a | 


+ Wall Paper Samples 
® FREE @ 


Send &e. for postage, deduct it when ordering. 
Goods all Gare o 
HANG WELL and WEAR EQUAL TO ANY. 


> feed st. ~ %, 3, fee per. Roll, 
(: ~ 


, 1 Oe. ont oR: 
& fine he BODE Rs ‘to Match, Ie. ¥d, 


¢ a EXE | 
F. 4. CADY, 315 High St., Providence. R. 1. 
We S quarantec ae you or refund postage. 
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4RGE RANGE 
used in describing the 


range. Even 
satisfaction of 
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1d. Ga 
of adjectives could be 
qualitics of the ‘' Perfect” 
those would fail to ¢ 
those who have used it. 
RICHARDSON & BOYNTON CO., 

232 and 234 Water St., NEW YORK. 

94 Union Street, BOSTON. 

84 Lake Stree’, CHICAGO, 

127 Sixth Street, PORTLAND, Ore. 


House 


xpress the 


Catalogue free. 





Furnishing. 


Cooking Utensils, 
Cutlery, Crockery, 
Fine China and Glass, 
Eddy Refrigerators. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 West 42d St., 
NEW YORK. 


* BENEDICT’S TIME 


Diamonds and Watches 


A SPECIALTY. 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 


Watches, Diamonds, Chains, 
Rich Jewelry and Silverware. 


“THE BENEDICT” 


Only perfect cuff,sleeve 
and collur Button made. 
Allin one piece. Goes 
in like a wedge and flies 
around across the but- 
tunhole, 

Strong, 
can be 
perfect ease. No wear or tear 





durable, and 
adjusted with 





K Benedict Building, * 
Trunks, Bags, 


This patent back can be put ‘on any sleeve button, 
BENEDICT BROTHERS, 
1 Broadway, cor. Cortlandt St., 
NEW YORK. 
a NEW YORK, 
Dress Suit Cases 
Hat Cases, 


KEEPERS OF THE CITY TIME. 
ESTA BL ISHED ts2t. 
y Make the most reliable 
For 


American and 
European Travel, 


1641 Broadway,bet.Cortlandt & Liberty Sts. 
GSS Broadway, het. 4th & Great Jones Sts. 








701 Sixth Ave.. between 40th and 41st Sts. 
A oO , 


DIXON’S SILICA GRAPHITE PAINT 
Water will run from it pure and clean, It covers double 

the surtace of any other paint, and will last four or 

times longer. Ex ~ ally usetul for any iron work. Se rd toe 


circulars. Jos, Dixon CruciBLE Co., Jersey City, N 





WARNER’S SAFE CURE 


for Kidney and Liver diseases. Sold by all druggists. 











Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 


80ld by Druggists or sent by mail. 
Bc. E. T. Hazeltiae, Warren, Pa, 










Farm and ¢ Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recetve 
any practical hinte, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable 
to those of our subscribers who feel specially 
interested.] 


| PETROLEUM AND ITS VARIOUS 
Us 


I. 


BY L. J. VANCE, 


IF you go to the World’s Fair at Chicago 
this summer, you should not fail to visit 
the Mines Building; there, among many 
thousand wonderful displays of Yankee in- 
genuity and enterprise, you will find the 
splendid exhibit of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany. And if, after studying the different 
products of petroleum, you do not receive 
a more instructive Jesson in Political Econ- 
omy than any text-book could furnish, we 
shall be greatly disappointed. 

The company will expend about $40,000 
in making its exhibit attractive as well as 
instructive. From an artistic side the dis- 
play will be a striking one. Thus, there 
will be two immense statues, one in black 
wax and another in paraffine. These are 
intended to symbolize Light and Darkness. 
At night, when the candles and the lamps 
and the group of figures are lighted, the 
scene will be brilliant in the extreme. 

One feature of this exhibit will be a col- 
lection of specimens showing oil-bearing 
rock and the strata that invariably accom- 
pany the flow. To illustrate: Every oil 
weil may be divided into three sections, to 
wit: (1) surface clays and gravels: (2) 
stratified rocks containing more or less 
water, and (3) stratified rocks, seldom 
water-bearing, including oil sands. The 
first section requires a conductor, while the 
second section requires casing to shut off 
the water from the third section. 

Hence, there will be an illustration of the 
modern methods of drilling an oil well in 
the United States. They are somewhat 
different in Russian oil fields. The depth 
of the early petroleumwells in Pennsylvania 
ranged from 500 to 1,000 feet. Some of the 
wells drilled recently go down 2,000 and 
3,000 feet into the earth. Thus, the cost of 
an oil well has increased from $2,000 to %5,- 
000, and even $8,000. 

More or less interesting are the imple- 
ments used in well drilling. We may call 
attention to the eight inch wrought-iron 
drive pipe, which is driven down to bed 
rock ; to the drilling bits of different sizes, 
which bore to the lower or oil bearing 
strata; to the ‘‘ water-packer,’’ which is a 
device to prevent water from going into 
the oil-sand below, and thus stopping the 
ascent of gas on the outside of the tubing ; 
to the pumps, which raise the oil to the 
surface, if it does not flow; to “ grasshop- 
per”? apparatus, by which several wells 
near together are pumped by the action of 
a single walking beam; to the torpedo 
shells and “squibs,’’ which are exploded at 
the bottom of the well for the purpose of 
increasing the flow of oil. Formerly, a 
charge of nitro-glycerin in a tin plate shell 
was lowered to the bottom of the well, and 
then a cast-iron weight called a ‘‘go devil” 
was dropped ou the firing-head of the tor- 
pedo. Nowadays a dynamite squib is gen- 
erally used to explode the shells. The ex- 
plosion takes place generally under some 
fifty feet of water; no sound is heard by 
those who are on the surface ; they may feel 
a slight vibration of the ground, but that is 
all. Suddenly, a huge stream of oil shoots 
up into the air and falls in sprays like a 
geyser. In the case of a gas well on fire, 
the sight is worth going miles to see. 

A most interesting feature of this exhibit 
at the Fair will be the modern method of 
transportation of crude petroleum in the 
United States. This will show the ten- 
dency to economy which eharacterizes the 
whole business. The early method con- 
sisted in filling barrels with crude petro- 
leum, and carting them over rough roads 
to Oil Creek. A bulk barge was loaded 
with some 2,000 barrels, but it could be 
floated down the creek only by means of 
dams on to the Allegheny River; after 
that it was plain sailing to Pittsburg. 

Obviously, this system of transportation 
was both expensive and unsatisfactory. It 
was abandoned quickly when the railways 
built branch roads int» the oil regions. 
Now crude oil in barrels was carried by 
rail. Then the tank car was introduced. 
This is an ordinary flat car, having an iron 
tank, which will hold from 2,500 to 4,000 
gallons. The tank isacylinder of boiler 
plate 24 feet 6inche’ long and 66 inches in 
diameter. 

But the whole method of oil transporta- 
tion was changed entirely when pipe lines 





were laid. The first successful pipe line is 
said to have been laid in 1865. From that 
time on, the system of pipe lines was im- 
proved year by year, so that, in 1876, there 
were, perhaps 1,000 or 1,500 miles of piping. 
To-day, not only is there a regular network 
of two-inch piping. in the oil regions, but 
these pipes run hundreds of miles to Lake 
Erie and to the Atlantic Ocean. They are 
laid through cities and under streets, over 
mountains and under rivers. Thus, there 
are 1,450 miles of pipe lines outside of the 
network in the oil fields, 

The great trunk lines run east to Bay- 
onne, Brooklyn and New York ; southeast 
to Philadelphia and Baltimore ; northeast, 
to Cleveland. The longest line starts at 
Olean, N. Y., runs along the southern bor- 
der of that State, thence across the State of 
New Jersey to Bayonne. A branch goes 
under the North and East Rivers to the 
Long Island refineries. The distance is 300 
miles. The trunk line from Colegrove, 
Penn., to Philadel phia is 280 milesin length. 

Ten or eleven years ago the companies 
operating the various pipe lines conscli- 
dated into a corporation known as the 
National Transit Company. This company 
issues negotiable certificates for the crude 
oil which it collects and stores in its tanks. 
And it is these certificates (made out for 
1,000 barrels each) which are bought and 
sold on the Oil Exchanges every day. 

The crude oil is pumped through the 
pipes by most powerful engines. Thus, 
there are eleven pumping stations between 
Olean and New York. At each station 
there are two iron tanks, each 90 feet in 
diameter and 30 feet high. The oil is 
pumped from one tank into another tank 
at the next station, a distance usually of 
not over 28 miles; or, by means of ‘loop 
lines,” the oil can pass around astation and 
bas thus been pumped a distance of 110 
miles, 

In order to withstand the great pressure 
extra wrought-iron pipe is used and tested 
toa pressure of 1,500 pounds per square inch. 
Some idea of the immense force exerted by 
this stream of oil in the pipes may be 
gained, if we cite the well-known fact that 
workmen while repairing a leak have had 
their hands badly cut by the tiny stream of 
oil spouting from the leak. 

We may call attention to the ingenious 
device for cleaning the pipes and for remov- 
ing any obstruction caused by the sediment. 
This apparatus is called a “ go-devil,” being 
the same name as is applied to the iron 
weight which explodes the torp«do in the 
well. The pipe-cleaning ‘“ go-devil’’ is more 
or less complex in its make up. It may be 
described as a steel-wire brush in the shape 
ofacone. It goes through the pipe with a 
scraping noise, and is followed by men who 
thus keep track of it. 

There has been great improvement in the 
methods of transportation of oil by steamer 
to foreign countries. Many large, fine ves- 
sels have been designed and constructed for 
the special purpose of carrying oil in bulk 
at a low cost. The new type of oil steamer 
has its coal-bunkers, boilers and engines in 
the stern, and separated from the rest by a 
water-tight bulkhead. The export trade 
now exceeds home consumption by many 
million barrels. If you look at the shipping 
news in the daily paper, you will see that 
from six to eight vessels loaded with petro- 
leum leave the port of New York every day 
in the week. In 1890 the total amount ex- 
ported was 664,491,498 gallons, valued at 
$51,403,089. 

All these and many other interesting 
facts will be made plain by the petroleum 
exhibit at Chicago. But the most impor- 
tant lesson is yet to be Jearned. We refer 
to the various products which will be 
shown as having been obtained from na- 
ture’s raw material. 

Few people have any correct or clear-cut 
idea of how crude petroleum enters into 
the manufacture of articles used to satisfy 
man’s daily needs and comforts. How 
many people in Eastern cities that eat 
Western dressed beef know that petroleum 
was used in the cold-storage machine which 
preserved the meat? How many ladies 
rubbing their face or their hands with 
vaseline, or ‘‘cold cream,’’ have ever given 
a thought to the various processes through 
which petroleum must pass ere it is sold by 
the corner druggist ? How many travelers 
on the railway think that both the machin- 
ery of the locomotive and the delicate works 
of their watch are kept, in running order by 
petroleum ? How many boys and girls 
would chew gum if they knew they weie 
chewing petroleum ? How many invalids 
have an idea that their medicine contains 
petroleum, or that the liniment or ointment, 
which cures their pains and aches, is petro- 
leum ? How many housekeepers, who burn 
petroleum in their gasoline stoves, think 
there is petroleum in the “ salad oil’’ with 














which they do their cooking ? How many 
people know that the wool clothing on their 
backs has been scoured with petroleum + 
And so the list of curious questions whic h 
suggest their own answers might be multi- 
plied. 

We venture to say that petroleum enters 
into a greater number of commercial prod- 
ucts than any raw material, not excepting 
the cocoanut palm, which, as the Chinese 
say, has a good use for every day in the 
month. Petroleum can do better than that. 
The uses of crude petroleum by actual 
count can be set down at 180; that would 
be a use for every day for six months. This 
astonishing result isdue simply to the ta 
ture and chemical composition of the oil, 
Petroleum is proteah. 

In order, therefore, to understand how 
petroleum can have so many uses as 190, it 
is necessary to set forth its physical proper- 
ties and its chemical composition. This we 
hope tod» in general rather than in tech- 
nical terms for the reader. 

In the first place, we may state that pe- 
troleum occurs in all known forms, from 
the gaseous to the solid. The solid form is 
found in Galicia, where it is known as 
ozokerit, or native paraffine wax. As it flows 
from the well, crude petroleum gives off 
methane, ethane and propane in gaseous 
form. The chemists have detected the 
presence of oxygen, nitrogen, ethylene and 
many other ‘‘enes ” or ‘‘ ines.” 

However, it is with petroleum in its 
liquid form that we are here concerned. 
The crude oil varies in color from a bright 
lemon to a greenish-black, including the 
intervening shades. It varies, also, in its 
chemical composition and in physical prop- 
erties. And liquid petroleum consists al- 
most entirely of carbon and hydrogen, 
“usually in the proportioa of 85 per cent. of 
the former to 15 per cent. of the latter.’”? We 
are here speaking of American petroleum, 
which differs from Russian petroleum in 
many ways—principally in the yield of il- 
luminating oil. The chemical products of 
crude oil are obtained by distillation. The 
process has been described briefly as fol. 
lows: 

(a) As the temperature of the oil is grad- 
ually raised, the most volatile constituents 
pass off as vapor, which condenses by pass- 
ing through coils of iron pipe, surrounded 
by cold water; from these pipes are col- 
lected the first products, naphtha, benzine, 
ete, 

(b) After these lighter products come 
from the still, the burning oil or kerosene 
next passes off. 

(c) This illuminating oil is subsequently 
followed by lubricating and heavy oils, cou- 
taining paraffine. 

(d) Then there remains in the still a small 
residuum (representing from 5 to 10 per 
cent. of the original charge) composed of 
tar and coke. 

(ec) Tne crude naphtha is redistilled, 
usually at other works, and it is separated 
into rbigolene, gasolene and benzine. 

({) From the residuum left in the still, 
several grades of heavy oils and parafline 
wax are Obtained by further distillation in 
other stills. 


ARBOR DAY. 


BY NICHOLAS JARCHOW, 


LL.D. 


IT isnot long since some of our treeless 
Western States, desiring to promote the 
culture of trees, appointed a day early in 
spring for popular tree planting. But up 
to 1£83 no State had advanced this move- 
ment by the institution of an Arbor Day to 
be celebrated and observed in schools. 
Ohio was the first State to move in this 
matter and to interest the schools in this 
work. Cincinnati’s Arbor Day in the schools 
in the spring of 1883 will be remembered by 
all who took a part in the talks and lessonson 
trees during the morning hours, and in the 
practical work during the afternoon. The 
other States of the East, which all have suf- 
fered more or less by the wanton destruc- 
tion of their primeval forests, soon followed 
inthe wake of the Buckeye Sate, and our 
own Empire State celevrated for the first 
time in the spring of 1889 the Arbor Day 
in the public schools. 

Many considered this scheme imprac- 
ticable for large cities where trees are 4 
rare sight and where no opportunity is giveD 
for practical planting. But the logic of 
events has now removed any doubts and 
secured a general appreciation of this sub- 
ject. Toevery patriotic American this is 
the more satisfactory, as in public schools 
should be introduced what labor shall ap- 
pear in the nation’s life. The foundation 
of the great deeds the Germans have 
achieved in every discipline of art, science, 
industries, and even in warfare, is due to 
the “schoolmaster.” And if we train the 

youth into a love for trees the next genera 
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tion will see realized what we scarcely hope 
to initiate, the preservation of forests not 
only for climatic and meteorological pur- 
poses, but also for their value in the econ- 
omy of the nation. Children may not be 
able to understand the importance of trees 
in their aggregation as forests; however, 
they will, if allowed to assemble in a grove 
or park, be inspired with the idea that trees 
are one of the grandest products of God 
when they hear that without them the 
earth could never have produced the neces- 
saries of life, and that with their destruc- 
tion we could not keep up the sustained 
growth of the plants that feed man and 
animals. There is no more suitable subject 
for practical oral lessons, now common in 
most of our schools, than the nature of 
plants, and especially that of trees anc the 
value of tree planting. Such lessons occupy 
only a little time, taking the place of a part 
of the ‘“‘ Reader.’”? They tend to form the 
habits of accurate observation of common 
things which are of vast importance in 
practical life. These lessons will lead our 
youth to admire and cherish trees, thus 
rendering a substantial service to the State 
as well as to the pupils by making them 
practical arborists. 

Wherever the opportunity is given, chil- 
dren should be encouraged to plant or help 
in planting a tree, shrub or flower, actually 
practicing what they have learned in the 
study of the growth and habits of plants. 
They will watch with pride the slow but 
steady development of a young tree, and 
finda peculiar pleasure in its parentage. 
Such work has not only an educational 
effect upon the juvenile mind, but its es- 
thetic influence cannot be overestimated. 
Tree planting is a good school for discipline 
in foresight, the regard for the future being 
the leading element in this work. Young 
people ure mostly inclined to sow only 
where they can soon reap; they prefer the 
small crop in hand to a great harvest long 
in maturing, But when they are led to ob- 
tain a taste for trees, the grandeur of 
thought connected with this important 
line of husbandry will convince them that 
a speedy reward of labor is not always the 
most desirable motive in the pursuits of 
our life, and is not worthy of aspiring men. 
For patiently to work year after year for 
the attainment of a far-off end shows a 
touch of the sublime, and implies moral no 
less than mental hervism. 

NEW YORK CITY. 
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VARIOUS NOTES. 


BY LOUISE M. FULLER. 





FORESTRY. 

IT must be a matter of gratification to 
those who have worked and written and 
talked for yearsin the interest of preserving 
our forests, to find the matter assuming so 
much more importance in the public mind. 
Gen. J.S. Brisbin, in his excellent work on 
“Trees and Tree-planting,” sags: 

“T doubt if man can exist in any country en- 
tirely destitute of timber. The total destruction 
of forests unfits a country for the abode of civ- 
ilized man, as some of the countries around the 
Mediterranean, once the most populous in the 
world. Maine, New York and Pennsylvania are 
practically ruined as timber States, and their 
streams are gradually drying up. In twenty- 
five years more the Northwestern States will be 
as bad off asthe Eastern States, and then the 
timber famine will begin. Those who have 
watched the effect of forests on rainfall say that 
by commencing at the edge of any dry belt the 


forests and consequent rainfall may be extended 
across the whole belt.” 





You would like the lamp- 
chimneys that do not amuse 
themselves by popping at 
Inconvenient times, wouldn’t 
you? 

A chimney ought not to 
break any more than a tum- 
bler. A tumbler breaks 
When it tumbles. 


Papp teri “pearl top” and “pearl glass "— 
ae don't break from heat, not one in a hun- 
‘ed; a chimney lasts for years sometimes. 


Pittsbur 
Pittsburgh. Gro. A. MACBETH Co. 


EATHER Wants oil in- 

side, not outside. Vacu- 
um Leather Oil penetrates, 
lubricates the fibres, keeps 
them from wearing, and soft ; 
25¢, and your money back if 
you want it, 


Patent lambsk in-with-wool-on swob and book— 


low ny ee 
— Take Care of Leather—both free at the 
Vac 





uuin Oil Company, Rochester, N. Y. 











This experiment is being tried in Ne- 
braska, that wind-swept, sun-dried ard 
locust-eaten land. NoState in the Union 
has done so much to replace her forests. In 
1889, she planted twenty million trees, an 
increase on former years. Twenty feet 
below the surface in that State, there isa 
layer of white sand which is full of water. 
This the roots of the trees reach and absorb, 
giving it off again through evaporation 
into the air. Nebraska, once the treeless 
State, is now nearly covered with young 
forests. It will soon be one of the best tim- 
bered States in the Union. Arkansas, still 
well wooded in spite of its many sawmills, 
is noted for its dripping woods. Traveling 
into that State from the parched and bar- 
ren plains of Texas and Arizona, during the 
dreadful drought of 1889, I was for the first 
time aroused to the importance of the rain- 
producing power of timberland. To ride 
through its cool, shady arches of poplar,oak 
and pine, with vistas of water-lilied ponds 
in the distance, was like the refuge of 
Heaven after the torments of the nether 
regions. 
FRIENDLINESS. 

There is no plant that pays better for cul- 
tivation than Friendliness. With good 
care it will thrive in any soil, even the thin 
clay of poverty, so largely is it dependent 
on the higher elements for its support. 
The water of truth it must have, and the 
air of freedom. With these it may thrive 
in acranny of the rocks of adversity. The 
rich soil of prosperous circumstance is not 
certainly advantageous, being apt to foster 
arank growth of the foliage of imaginary 
regard, which rather hinders the blossom- 
ing of sincere affection and the seeding of 
confidence. 

The leaves are somewhat heart-shaped 
and generally glossy. The flowers are 
mostly white and shades of pink and red. 
When the growth is luxuriant it is poly- 
petalous. Friendliness is a genus in the 
great familv of the Virtuacew, which is 
geographically eee in many species. 
The weather it likes best is the soft, cloudy 
atmosphere of sorrow, sickness and suffer- 
ivg; yet is it in bloom on many festival ov- 
casions and crowns all the best days of our 
— with the millennial fragrance of Para- 
dise. 


JACKSONVILLE, ILL. 





FRAY BENTOS 


is a townin Uruguay, South America, on 
the river Plate. It would not be celebrated 
except that itis where the celebrated 


Liebig Company's 


EXTRACT OF BEEF 


comes from,and in the fertile grazing fields 
around it are reared the cattle which are 
slaughtered—1,000 to 2,000 a day—to make 
this famous product, which is known 
’round the world as the standard for 


QUALITY, FLAVOR AND PURITY, 
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Promotes the flow of gas- 




















tric juices and helps diges- 
tion better than any known 


remedy. a1 





THE GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 


HAS 


1,500,000 Acres of Land 


IN MINNESOTA, 
FOR SALE ON REASONABLE TIME AND TERM 


For Tickets and Information about Routes ap 
Travel in the West, address 
F. I. WHITNEY, 
G.P.& T.A.G.N.RY., St. Paul, Minn. 
“or Maps and Information Concerning Land, address 
W. W. BRADEN, 








Walter's Galvanized Steel Shingles. 


They are the cheapest covering to be had at $7.00 
per 100 square feet. 
NATIONALSBEET METAL ROOFINGCO. 
1 Sussex Street, Jersey City, N.J. 
Formerly of New York City. 











The Best Dressing 
to preserve 
the fullness, beauty, 
and color of 
the hair 
is 

Ayer’s Hair Vigor 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
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IN THE WEST. —_ 


SWell, the new pa vr issued by the 
FCHICAGO, ROCK | West Sah SET R. R. 
Stells all about a TER be sent LERS 


Address JOHN SEBASTIAN, Gen, Ticket and Passenger Agent, 
z, hicago, Rock Island and Pacific Railroad, Chicago, Ill. 
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The Following is a Fair Statement of the Advan- 
tages to be Derived by the Use of the “ AVERILL 
PAINT” for House Painting; 

MVHE AVERILL PAINT has been extensively 

used throughout the United States for twenty- 
five years with a constantly increasing demand, and 
we confidently commend it to you as the best article 
in the market. 

First—It 1s ready for use and easily applied. 

Second—It is more economical than tend and oil, in 
first cost and spreading qualities, and far mare dura- 





Third—It produces a handsomer finish than any 
other paint, leaving a rich, glossy surface. 

Fourth—It will not “chalk off,’” but remain firm and 
durable. 

Fi fth—It does not fade, whereas other paint loses 
its freshness and color soon after application. 

Sicth—It is peculiarly adapted to salt or sea air ex- 
posure, experience having demonstrated that it will 
wear twice as longas lead and oil, 

Seventh—It is GUARANTEED. 

Send for Sample Card and testimonials to 

7 YLOR PAINT & OIL CO., 

116 High St., Boston, 32 Burling Slip, N. Y. 


P 1 ive f 
PANELED britches halls. and store. ‘Send 
M ETA L for denis ara estimates to 
CEILINGS “ 


ROP & CO., 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 





FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM. 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS, 
Has been a never-failing family remedy tez 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORK 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIO 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY, PAIN IN 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD. and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
Leading to CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contains nc 
opium,morphine, nor ary deleterious drug. It soothes 
and heals the Membraneof the Lungs, inflamed and 
poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
tightpess across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste. 

For Sale by all Druggiste 
PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


Dr.WM. HALL CO., NEW YORK, 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Payable in Advance. 











One Month, $0.25 | Two Years, $5 00 
Four Months, $1.00} Three Years, $7.00 
Six Months, $1.50 | Four Years, $8.50 
One Year, &3.00 | Five Years, $10.00 





In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each. 


SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 


Single Copies over 6 months old 25 cents. 

POSTAGE toany Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of the THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in orderto receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazinesin connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, post-paid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES 
on application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


130 Fulton Street, New York City, 
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BEST POLISH IN THE WORLD. 





DO NOT BE DECEIVED 
with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which 
stain the hands, injure the iron, and burn 
red. The Rising Sun Stove Polish is Bril- 
liant, Odorless, and Durable. Each package 
contains six ounces; when moistened will 
make several boxes of Paste Polish. 


HAS AN ANNUAL SALE 0F 3,000 TONS. 


Weekly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTRY 
MERCHANTS. 














LFor the week ending Thursday, April 20th, 1893.) 


TEA.—The markets are a little more active; 
but quotations are unchanged. Amoy is 12@18c., 
Formosa, 13@42c.; Fuchau, 154@35c., and Japan, 
1M4@35c. 

COFFEE.—Great excitement in coffee has 
been caused this week bythe failure of a large 
firm, and the market is nervous and uneettled. 
Quotations are merely nominal. Java is214@22c.; 
Maracaibo, 184@24c.; Mocha, 234@24c.; Laguay- 
ra, 204@24c., and Brazil, 174@2lc. The market 
at the close is becoming more settled. 

PROVISIONS.—There has been a firm market 
in provisions, and a fairly active trade. Prices 
have developed considerable strength on most 
goods. Pork is quiet at the close, with old and 
new mess, at ‘'$17.75@18.25; short clear, $20.59@22, 
and family, $18@19, Beef is steady, with family 
at $10@13, extra mess. $8@9, and extra India 
mess, $18@19 in tes. Beef hams ure steady, at 
$18. Cut meats are steady and firmer. Bellies 
are 1044@11¢c.; shoulders, 9c., and hams, 12%@ 
3c. Lard has been weak, but it isa little firmer 
at the close, at $10.10 for Western refined. 

MEATS AND STOCKS.—Dressed calves are 
active and firm at 6@9%c. per th. for country 
dressed, and choice at 10c. City dressed are 7@ 
llc.,and little calves 4@5c. Dressed mutton is firm 
at9.@10c. per t.. and choice heavy wethers, 10téc. 
Country dressed spring lambs are $3@7.50per car- 
cass, and best city dressed as hich as $%. Dressed 
hogs are firmer at 9'44@9\éc. for all weights. 


FLOUR AND MEAL.—The flour market has 
been as quiet asever this week, and prices are 
practically thesame. Exports are few, and local 
dealers are doing only a hand to mouth busi- 
ness. Winter patents are $3.40@4; straights, 
$3.34@3,50; winter clears, $3.10@3.2"; extra No. 2 
winter, $250; spring patents, $4.29@4.35. and 
spring clears, $2.90. Cornmeal is dull at. $2.60@ 
2.80, but scarcely anv sales are recorded. Rye 
flour is quiet at $3@3.80. 

GRAINS AND HAY.—Considerable weakness 
has developed in wheat this week, partly as a 
reaction from last week’s sharp advance. More 
favorable weather reports come n, and the per- 
centage of April wheat is better than given out 
last week. The visible supply is large, and the 
coming crops are good. May wheat has dropped 
to 744@75e., and cash wheat corresponds with 
it. No.2 red is 74@7544c.; No. 3 Chicage spring, 
70c,; No. 2 Manitoba, 794@79%c. The visible sup- 
ply of corn is a little over 16,000.000 bushels, a 
decrease for the week of over 1,000,000 bushels. 
Cash corn is quiet and heavy, however, and 
trade drags. Offerings are made liberally, and 
steamer white is quoted at 4@5ic.; No.2 at 49146 
@0\c., and steamer mixed, 4@48c. Oats have 
been moderately active, and No. 2 oats are 37% 
@39c.; No. 3 white, 39%c.. and No.2 white, 4]c. 
Barley is nominal at 61l@75c. for Western, and 
rye unchanged at 62@64 for State. Hay is firm 
and in demand at 90@95c. for fancy ; 7h@85c. for 
No. 3 to No. 1, and 70@75c. for shinging hay. 
Straw is quiet at 50@70c. for rye, and 40@45c. for 
oat. 

BUTTER AND CHEESE.—There is a strong 
demand from out of town dealers for butter, 
and the supply does not equal the consumption. 
Buyers have been attracted here on account of 
the low prices that prevailed the latter part of 
last week, but the present active trade is ad- 
vancing rates again. State creamery has ad- 
vanced to 27@30c.; Western extras to 30c., and 
firsts to 28@29c.. and seconds to 26@27c. State 
dairy is firm at 29c. for extra tubs, and 27:@28c. 
for firsts, with Welsh tubs, firsts, at 27@27kc. 
Western packings are firm. Factory is wanted 
at 20@25e.; imitation creamery also at 20@26c., 
and Western dairy at 19@25c. Old butter is un- 
changed. New cheese is coming in slowly, and 
sells mostly at 10@10%c. for large full creams, 
and 11@11%c. for small fancy. Old cheese is 
firm, with fancy at 114@12c., and good to 
choice, 9@'1c, 

POULTRY AND EGGS.—Live poultry is in 
very good demand, and the prices are generally 
satisfactory to sellers. Yesterday the prices 
weakened a little, owing to heavy arrivals; but 
the tone of the market is good. Fowls are 13%@ 
l4c.; chickens, 124@13c.; roosters, 8@8l4c., and 
turkeys, 12@18c. Ducks are quiet at 60@90c., and 
geese at $1@1.37 per pair. Dressed poultry isin 
moderate supply, and the demand good. Tur- 
keys are poor generally and at 12@l6c.; Phila- 
delphia broiling chickens, 30@50c.; fowls, 12% 
@lbc.; capons, 17@28c., and white squabs, $3.8 
@A4 perdoz. Frozen poultry is firm, and pr 
are quoted at 13@l1ic.; fowls, 12@13c., and chick- 
ens, 124@13c. Ducks are quiet at 15@l6c., and 
geese at 11@12c. Eggs are a little firmer, with 
near-by and Western at 16@16éc. per doz., and 
Southern, 4@15%c. Duck eggs are quiet at 20 
@23c. per doz., and goose eggs at 30c. 

DRIED AND FRESH FRUITS.—Evaporated 
apples have moved easier, but they continue 
weak at 10@10%c. for fancy, and 84@9%c. for 
srime to choice. Sun-dried are dull at 4@6c. 
Peeled peaches are weak at 10@15c ; raspberries 
at 2844@24c., and cherries at 18@l6c. Fresh ap- 
ples have been weak, but to-day they are a 
shade firmer. Baldwins and Greenings_ are 
$2.25@2.75 ner bbl., and Northern Spy and Rus- 
sets, $2.25@3. Florida oranges are scarce and 
firm at $2@4 50 per box. Flo ida strawberries 
are 10@20c. per qt.; Charleston’s, 18@25c. 

POTATOES AND VEGETABLES.—Foreign 
magnums are firmer at $1.50@2.85 per sack; 
Bermudas at $6@9. and domestic at $2.2572.7. 
per bbl. Onions are quiet at $2@3.50 per bbl. for 
white; $1.50@2.50 for red and yellow. Sweet 
potatoes are firm at $3.50@5.50 per bbl. Southern 
vegetables are cheaper and in more liberal sup- 
ply. Southern lettuce is_$1@2 r basket; 
squash, 50@75c. per crate; Norfolk kale, 0@75c. 

r bbl.; spinach, 75c.@$1.25 ; colossal asparagus, 
Be ura 50 per doz. bunches; Florida tomatoes, 
1.50@2.50 per carrier crate ; beets, 50c.@$1 per 
crate: green peas, $1@2 per basket ; string beans, 
81.7593 per crate; Florida cabbage, $1@2.25 per 
bbl. Northern washed carrots are $1.25 per bbl.; 
parensp* $1.25@1.50, and Russia turnips, 60@75c. 
per bbl. 
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Why is Strictly Pure White Lead the best paint? 
Because it will outlast all other paints, give a a 
| y H handsomer finish, better protection to the wood, Bilious & Nervous Disorders, 


and the first cost will be less. No mineral water will produce the 


If Barytes and other adulterants of white beneficial results that follow tak- 
‘lead are “just as good” as Strictly Pure White Lead, why are all the ing ONE or more as needed of 
adulterated white leads always branded Pure, or ‘‘ Strictly Pure White Lead?” 


This Barytes is a heavy white powder (ground stone), having the appearance B h 9 
of white lead, worthless as a paint, costing only about a cent a pound, and is eec am SS 
only used to cheapen the mixture. 
What shoddy is to cloth, Barytes is to paint. Be careful to use only 4 
old and standard brands of 1 Ss 


Strictly Pure White Lead — Qiva'sticrtiswrmie” 


i] 

| . 

«“ ANCHOR” (Cincinnati) «* KENTUCKY ”" (Louisville) Tasteless. Painless. Effectual. 
| 

| 














s 2S ” (Pj | Soluble Coating, 
**ARMSTRONG & McKELVY” (Pittsb’gh) ‘‘ FAHNESTOCK "’ (Pittsburgh) " 1 De: J 
“ATLANTIC” (New York) ( ») LEWIS | (Philadelphia) Worth a wore e Bos. Price only 
‘BEYMER-BAUMAN " (Pittsburgh) sii ” (Clevelan Nt renal — oe 
‘ sy “PRE > ” : ggists,or a box will be mailed 
A cream of tartar baking powder. _ BRADLEY | (New York) 1 RED SEAL ” (St. Louis) on receipt of B8cts. in stamps by 
; BROOKLYN " (New York) eS SALEM " (Salem, Mass.) B. Alien Co..865 Canal St.. NewYork 

Highest of all in leavening strength. ‘COLLIER " (St. Louis) SHIPMAN " (Chicago) | ; ’ . 

+ & : . } ‘CORNELL ” (Buffalo) **SOUTHERN " (St. Louis and Chicago) 
Latest United States Government Food | ** DAVIS-CHAMBERS " (Pittsburgh) ** ULSTER " (New York) 
Report | ** ECKSTEIN ” (Cincinnati) **UNION "' (New York) 

pen | “ JEWETT ” (New York) 

Royal Baking Powder Co., | are strictly pure, ‘Old Dutch” process brands, established by a lifetime of use. 


For colors use National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors with 
106 Wall St., New York. Strictly Pure White Lead. 


For sale by the most reliable dealers in paints everywhere. 
If you are going to paint, it will pay you to send to us for a book containing informa- 
tion that may save you many a dollar; it will only cost you a postal card to do so. a 


NATIONAL LEAD CO.,® 


1 Broadway, New York, Our Main Retail Store 


N i ——— § am , HAS BEEN REMOVED 
Af TER PENS ~<a : 
( ) : L LI PAN stoner ny. THE BEST MADE 176 FIFTH AVE., 





OnA Levee STRETCH We never lose sight NEAR 23» ST. 


Dr.Jaeger’s Sanitary Woolen System (o, 
Always in the Lead. 


om of the liability of cold winters; our foresight dur- 
t Free Illustrated Catalogue to any address. = 


ing fifty years in the business has saved our 
Warwick Cycle Mfg. Co., Springfield, Mass. Sa SS customers much annoyance and expense. Our 


rerows;, e 2 experience is at your service when replacing or 
nA a AS buying new. We manufacture 
as | (Ses Boynton Furnaces, 
bra EL ys Boynton Hot Water Heaters, 
oi =f y ? ¥. fe - 


: Boynton Steam Heaters, Ranges, Etc. 
DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. ‘\S = C h | Pi na or hee itor oe 
Grand Gold Medal of International > Ny < mt | ibe Our Catalogue will cost you — Better send for it. 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand | | ru , Linge “eee FURNACE CO., 
. Ser _ ram ; 195 and1 ake St. 207, 209, and 211 ater S 
Gold Medal by the Society of Artstor | “"~SSiaeeag wer Army SS. 
Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


ica ee ” : é <— = M 
J 
Warerooms: Steinway Hall, N. Y, 10 x | Y Beat fr Health, Eeo- 
cicnisiatieieaaianiniis = - ‘ nomy and Beauty. 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION concerning 5 | Buttons at front in- 
Gold, Nickel and other mineral properties in Onta- 


stead of CLASPS 
RinG BUCKLE at hip 
rio, Canada’ contiguous to ** THE INTERNA- for Hone supporters 
TIONAL DEVELOPMENT COMPANY'S” Aape-fastened a 
holdings, among which is the GREAT OPHIR tonne all 
GOLD MINE, Holes—toon't wear out 
FRANK I. TEDFORD, ; 


FIT ALL AGES 
610 & 611 Lyceum Bldg., 


Infants to Adults, / 
a tl si ‘or illustrated 
DULUTH, MINN, Send Sor Mantes 


—— Manutfacturers— 
FERRIS BROS. 341 Broadway, New York. 
For Sale by All LEADINC RETAILERS. 
| We offer the choicest 
|stock for Men and 


SAYS SHE CANNOT SEE HOW 

: : FOR YOU DO IT FOR THE MONEY. 
Fine Clothing Boys at the lowest : 4 Buys a @65.00 Improved Oxford Singer 
| ° Sewing Machine; perfect working, reliable, 

prices. a adapted to light and hewry work, 


, Buy 
Large and attractive 


x4 PRE ~ a is gu fi years. 
Ons por ore. weet fice 
assortment for cus- ~ "OXFORD MFG CO., DEPT. 55 Chicago, Mt, 
tom orders, includ- A Practical, Every-day 
Piece Goods ing the choice styles 
: of all markets. v's Cook Book 
. Containing over 2/ 
rine Drew Shirts to | THE diREcT RouTE | Chicago & North-Western equiprep with PRES. menrcee 


7% in cloth Don't fall to get the 
order. Imported and BETWEEN CHICAGO |! Railway Offices THE BEST OF ALL WATCH-CLOCK, 
. . Domestic Under- | he aventent novelty of the age. For full particulars 
Furnishing Goods wear in best quali- AND OMAHA 208 Clark St.. CHICAGO MODERN RAILWAY THEGR EAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 
| ties. Neckwear in 423 Broadway, NEW YORK Cor. Church and Vesey Sts., N.Y. ¢ ity, N.¥- 
new and elegant de- 4 TRAINS DAILY : 


aie 5 State St., BOSTON, MASS. APPLIANCES 


DEVLIN & co, EDWING. BURT & CO, Quality in Lamps 


Manufacturers and Dealers 








Isimportant, A poor burner makesa lampa 
IN vexation. The" Rochester’ is a delight te use. 


FINE Every Lam Vorrantes. aged = pro ~ 
~ use. your dealer cannot supply genuine *Roch- 
~ Pye asters,” ¢ Ny t . We ke o lete 
44 East 14th Street, FO STO EG | iiveninins teufel S208: wulcabte Tar elite 

. NEW YORK MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 
Union Square, New York. 





AT RETAIL. EDWARD MILLER & CO., 10 & 12 College Place, N.Y. 
fleas 446 & 448 Fulton &t., 


B. &E.L.SHAW, >) “trois, s-¥. | W.& B. DOUCLAS, 5. 





70&72W.23d &t.,N.Y. MIDDLETOWN, 
Established 1780. < eee 


. CONN. anit 
7 The genuine Edwin Other sizes proportionately low. Se 
Largest Manufacturers of C. Burt Shoe has full 87 Py i, - Every Scale warranied, | on trial. 
name stamped an tip- wi La ke St., Chicago Catalogue Free, Address 
ing and sole of each . AZO. 


shoe. Catala ues sent MANUFACTURERS OF 0SG000 & C0 Biiinrnton, iY 
on application. . ngna =>" 
SUITS, : P = = PUMPS F ee ee 
27 SUDBURY ST. A Mahogany Finish, Un- 
Boston, Mass. 


, parallelea for bevuty and dur- 
colicin Se. stamp for new Wi-page | FRINI F ability. The only perfect fin- 
44 ish. Common pine made more Ww ‘ 
rkeFounded in 18 
beautiful than Mahogany. Highest medal in 1883 


Sample board and circular free, them by the Universal Ex- 
SEELEY BROTHERS, 32 Burling Slip, New York City hibition at P France, in 


! Centennial Exhibition. 








1876. 


: -OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
> ELECTRIC LICHT © oe wine | FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


0 N 
38 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn. mpl 
220 Fifth Avenne. New Vor. 


Kee STEPHEN FWHITMAN soy 


= SL _ateneesomeranomenme, | ici, DOES Rene BOSUD | "PHILADELPHIA PRs @ 














GCE gig ORS SRE SS nee wo ~ EE ES LTE | CaN ane dA =m 
THE INDEPENDENT PRES, 4} aND 4B Gop STKEKT, NEAR FYLTON STREET, 





